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INTRODUCTION, 



" Why another cook-book, when there are already so 
many ? " 

Well, for several reasons, one of which is, that when an 
inquiry was made for a good, practical cook-book, we 
knew not which to recommend. We examined a great 
many, and found some good for one thing, and some for 
another ; but few containing just what young, middle class 
housekeepers want to know — arranged in a clear, avail- 
able form, unencumbered with unnecessary and wordy 
details. 

A very small number of the printed cookery and house- 
keeping books have been written by women, and still less 
by persons possessing any practical knowledge of the sub- 
ject of which they were treating. The majority arc 
clumsy compilations of all kinds of receipts — ^good, bad, 
and indifferent, collected from various sources, and put 
together with an ignorance as profound, of their results, 
as if they had been written in an unknown language. 

There are certain ** high art " cookery books that are 
very good and complete, in their way ; but they are too 
elaborate and pretentious for the class for whom this was 
written. They go into the mysteries of French dishes, 
and tell how to get up grand dinners, but they leave the 
poor young wife, who wants to cook a chop or a chicken, 
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stuff a piece of veal, and make a pudding, or a loaf of 
bread for the first time in her life, quite in the dark. 

It is not claimed for the present volulne, by-the author, 
that it fully meets the necessities of the case, or has satis- 
factorily accomplished its task, even within the modest 
limits assigned to it. It is one thing to think how some- 
thing may be done, and another thing to do it ; but it is 
claimed that the object of the work has been constantly 
kept in view, that it has been ex;ecuted lovingly, with a 
strong appreciation of the benefit and pleasure to be de- 
rived from good cooking, from the intermingling of the 
finer with the grosser elements, with a pleasant remem- 
brance of good timea spent in the kitchen, and with an 
earnest wish to make these duties seem attractive to the 
conscientious young wives who would willingly perform 
their part, if they but knew how. 

Nearly all the receipts and recommendations in the fol- 
lowing pages have been carefully tested and found sensi- 
ble and practical. We have omitted some things, which 
nearly all cook-books contain, such as directions for carv- 
ing, setting table, etc. ; because it seemed a waste of valu- 
able space. Carving is partly a gift of nature, and partly 
of grace ; it is never learned from a book. Directions of 
this kind, moreover, are useless without illustrations ; and 
these did not come within the scope of the present work. 
Information as to how to put the knives and forks on a 
dinner table is another work of supererogation. Few 
])ersons who use a cookery book are so benighted as not 
to have seen a table neatly set sometime or other, and if 
they have, it is worth more to them than a dozen printed 
rules. Young housekeepers will, however, find a great 
many hints, — thS result of experience and observation, — 
which we hope will prove useful to them, and help to keep 
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them from the errors and perplexities of many who have 
preceded them. 

Dear friends, — ^for it is you, for whom this book is writ- 
ten, and to whom it is dedicated, — I believe in you, I sym- 
pathize with you, because I am one of you. I see you in 
your lovely young wife-hood, so happy in your treasures 
of pantry and closet, so proud of your first culinary suc- 
cess, and of your lord and master's high appreciation of 
it ; and I would, if it were possible, extend the loving 
halo which glorifies every act of affection during these 
first* happy months, to all your future ; so that no weari- 
ness, no pain, no distrust^ no loss of anything that no\y 
makes life beautiful, might ever come near you. But 
this is out of my power. I can only wish for every one no 
more clouds than is necessary, to vary and make beautiful 
the matiimonial sky, and so dear friends, 

Farewell. 



GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF COOKING. 



1. The object of cooking is to make food healthful, and palata- 
ble ; the secret is therefore, how to combine elements and flavors, 
so as to produce the best results. 

2. The best meat requires the simplest preparation. 

3. A cardinal principle in cooking is cleanliness ; a dirty cook 
cannot be a good cook, because all her dishes, no matter how dis- 
tinct in quality, or costly in material, will taste as if, to- use a com- 
mon expression, they were ** cooked in one pot." 

4. As a general rule, to which there are very few exceptions, 
cook long and slowly, to cook well, and let the heat reach every 
part as evenly as possible. 

5. Fresh meats, and fish are better than corned, pickled, or 
smoked provisions; and the flesh of grown animals, (beef or mut- 
ton) is to be preferred to young beasts, such as veal or lamb. 

6. The natural order in cooking meats or fish, excepting oys- 
ters, is first to broil, second to boil, third to roast, fourth to stew, 
fiflh to bake, and sixth to fry ; and never to fry, as long as there is 
another method left. 

7. To retain the jucies in boiled meat, keep it in mass and plunge 
it in boiHng water ; this coagulates the outer coating and prevents 
the escape of the jucies, or soluable matter. To extract the ju- 
cies for soup, cut it up in small pieces, and put it in cold water ; 
this draws out aU the strength, ^making good soup, but poor meat. 

8. Air should have access to roasting meat, hence spit ro&sting 
before a fire, is found much better than roasting in a closed oven. 

9. Always retain as much as possible of the distinct flavor of 
every article of food used ; mixtures which make all dishes taste 
alike, are dyspepsia breeding, as well as appetite killing. 

10. Carefully avoid placing articles in contact, which have no 

1 ' ' 
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affinity, such as fish and meat, etc. It is sufficient for people to 
do that in their stomachs. 

11. A light hand in making, a quick step in baking, maketh a 
good conscience for eating bread, puddings, and pies. 

12. Food for the well, is better than physic for the sick. Bad 
j cooking is a crime; it is the cause of dyspepsia, and a host of 

other evils. A woman convicted of it ought to be arrainged for 
manslaughter. 



HOUSEKEEPING. 



The great question when a young couple are going to be mar- 
ried is, whether they shall keep house or board. The gentleman, 
as a general rule, wishes to keep house, he is tired of boarding ; 
moreover, he had, anticipated so much enjoyment in a snug little 
house of their own, and so much pride and pleasure in seeing his 
pretty Nellie at the head of his table, doing the honors to the 
choicest of his friends. 

But Nellie has quite different ideas; in the first place, she 
knows nothing about cooking. She has, with the help of her 
mother, or the cook, made cake once or twice, or possibly blanc- 
mange, which was very much praised ; but of the practical details 
required in the getting up of the most ordinary breakfast, dinner, 
or supper, she knows nothing, and has not the remotest intention 
or inclination to become acquainted with them. 

The final result is, that they go to *' board ^ in some highly gen- 
teel establishment, where the prices are high in proportion to the 
gentility and lack of real comfort, and some fine morning the 
young gentleman wakes up to the knowledge that he is tied to a wife 
who doubles his expenses, but has added nothing to his happiness, 
or at any rate, nothing to the real value and usefulness of his life. 

This is a matrimonial swindle. Girls ought not to marry until 
they are ready and willing to accept the portion of head of a 
household, and capable df making a home what it should be to 
husband and children. 

If a man can find a woman to act as his mistress for her board 
and clothes, well and good — therein no law to prevent it ; but for 
a woman bearing the honored name of wife to hold so dependent 
and humilating a position, is fearful degradation. 

The marriage relation is one of reciprocal interests, duties, and 
responsibilities; and no young lady ought to marry until she is 
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willing to assume her share of them. True affection on the part 
of the husband will lighten, and make duties pleasures, but what- 
ever aspect they bear, she must not shrink from them. If she has 
not received the training necessary to fit her for the position, it is 
her misfortune ; but it will be her fault, if she does not try as far as 
possible to remedy the evil. 

Want of means constitutes no sort of reason why young married 
people should not go to housekeeping. What we spend on fool- 
ish and useless gewgaws and presents would, in nine cases out of - 
ten, if usefully applied, set them up in a style quite in accordance 
with their means, if not their inclination. 

But it is not for themselves they fear. They*re willing, or at 
least they think so, to live together in an attic ; but society ! Well, 
what has society got to do with it ? Society will not pay your 
butcher^s and grocer^s bills, nor care a copper whether they are 
paid or not. Society will eat ice-cream, oysters, and cake of your 
providing, but that is not what you are marrying for. 

You have chosen a comparatively poor man, your business is to 
adapt yourself to his circumstances, to make the most of his means 
in providing a pleasant home, and bringing up carefully and con- 
scientiously the children which may be given you. If society find 
you out, or if you find it worth while to fill up any of the chinks 
or interstices with occasional glimpses of the false, glittering, out- 
side world — good ! you will come back to your sweet home with 
so much the more relish ; but do not marry it, do not sacrifice your 
own sense of duty, and the happiness and welfare of husband and 
family to it. 

Talk of happiness, — ^there is none like that of an intelligent, af- 
fectionate family circle. There is no pleasure, no enjoyment 
equal to that of a mother ministering to the wants, or gratifying 
the natural and innocent tastes of her children. The pleasure is all 
the greater, because it is a surprise. 

Young women very often dread the exacting care of a family, and 
expect to find wifely and maternal duties irksome and wearisome ; 
that is the reason why they would so willingly escape them, 
as they fancy, by boarding, and not having children. 

But unfortunately, or fortunately, God has managed it so that 
we cannot take the pleasures of life without bearing its pains ; we 
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cannot shirk a plain line of duty, without incuiring the penalty. 
But we can, and do, by taking upon ourselves bravely, its bur- 
dens, find an exaltation of womanhood, and a hight and depth of 
happiness, such as we never before dreamed of. 

Exceptions are said to exist to every general rule ; but there are 
very few to this, that when people marry, they ought to set right 
about making a home of their own. If you can only afford two 
rooms, live in two rooms. If your means will compass a small 
house, but not a large one, then take the small one, and be happy 
and thankful. 

I would not give a wisp of straw for a yoimg woman who does 
not want, on her marriage, to occupy her own little domain ; who 
does not revel in anticipation over the contents of kitchen and 
closet, if there is only a small cook stove in one, and a set of 
delf in the other. But this suggests a matter of some importance. 



KITCHEN FURNISHING. 

In selecting a house to live in, particularly if it is a small one, 
give the preference to a pleasant, sunny kitchen, which will at 
least look clean when it is clean, and into which it will not be disa- 
greeable to enter. 

As a general rule, buy as little as possible on first going to 
housekeeping ; it is easy to add more when experience has dis- 
covered to you precisely what you want ; but if you should indulge 
in any extravagance, let it be in the kitchen furnishing. 

It is a real pleasure to get a glimpse of an orderly kitchen tnd 
neat closets, newly fitted up with all the useful modem contriv- 
ances for saving labor, and making it agreeable, and as the whole 
cost would not amount to more than one expensive carpet, it is 
not worth while to do without them. 

It is economical, moreover, to have all kitchen utensils of the 
best quality ; cheap pans, brushes, pails, earthenware and the like, 
are not only an '* eyesore ^ in a house, and bad or disagreeable to 
use, but they are good for nothing ; they eternally want replacing, 
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while a really good article is not only taken better care of, but 
will stand infinitely more of hard usage. 

Oil cloth is the best material for coyering a kitchen floor ; it is 
easily kept dean, and does not absorb the dirt and grease. 

Short, white muslin curtains to kitchen windows are considered 
<* nonsense ^ by some people, but they are tidy, and the cost and 
washing are not much. 

* Of course the kitchen will be supplied with dresser, table with 
drawer, and ironing table. As to chairs, three and a common 
rocker are sufficient ; but I would enliven the walls with a picture 
or two, if possible, and encourage the cook; or maid of all work, 
to have her monthly rose or pot of geranium in the window. 

Under the shelves of the kitchen closets, it is a good plan to 
have narrow strips of board, in which nails or tacks can be in- 
serted, for the purpose of hanging up all sorts of small artlbles, 
such as iron and wooden spoons, sugar and flour sifters, tin strain- 
ers, lemon squeezer, lemon grater, egg beater, skewers, small 
sauce pans, cake turner, rolling pin, and such things as one is most 
likely to want, and which it is convenient to have in sight. 

The floors of all dosets should be covered with oil-doth, so that 
they can be easily washed up, and kept neat and dean. 



HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT. 

Women are sometimes accused of managing too much, and 
sometimes of not managing at all ; but the most perfect system of 
maifltgement is, undoubtedly, that which outwardly betrays itself 
leaM, and in the results of which, there is not suspected to have 
been any management at all. 

Regularity is the pivot upon which all household management 
turns ; where there is a lack of system there is a lack of comfort, 
that no amount of individual efibrt can supply. Forethought also 
is necessary, so that the work may be all arranged beforehand ; 
done in its proper order, and at the right time. Never, except 
in cases' of extreme emergency, allow Monday^s washing to be put 
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off till Tuesday ; Tuesday's irorting till Wednesday, or Wednes- 
day's finishing up and " setting to rights," till Thursday. Leave 
Thursday for extra work ; or when that is not required, for rest- 
ing day, or half holiday, and as a preparation for the up stairs' 
sweeping and dusting of Friday, and the downstairs' baking and 
scrubbing of Saturday. 

Arrange work so as to save fuel as much as possible. Mix 
bread at night, so that it will be ready to bake with that " first 
fire " which always makes the oven hot in the morning. F^pare 
fruit over night, so that pies or other things can be quickly made 
and baked immediately after. Prepare hashes for breakfast, over 
night. Have the kitchen and dining room put in order before re- 
tiring to rest. Have kindlings and whatever is needed for build- 
ing fires laid ready, and the fire in the kitchen raked down, so 
that it can be built up in the shortest possible space of time. This 
is not only a saving in the morning, but will be found useful in 
case of illness in the night, when a fire is often required at a mo- 
ment's notice. 

Try to buy in as large quantities as possible, so as to save the 
perpetual running out to the grocery. Supplies on hand also en- 
able the housekeeper to provide a more varied table, with far 
greater economy than is possible where every thing is bought by 
the half a pound, more or less. 

Evexy family that can possibly find means to do it, or a place 
to properly keep the articleli, should commence winter with fuel, 
potatoes, apples, fiour, and butter, enough to last till Spring. A 
good supply of hominy, rice, farina, Indian meal, preserved fish, 
and other staples, including sugar, should also be laid in, not for- 
getting a box of raisins, one of currants, a third of soap, and a 
fourth of starch. *■ 

There is such an immense saving in soap well dried, that it is 
suiprising so many housekeepers content themselves with buy- 
ing it in damp bars. Starch also is frightfully wasted by quarter, 
and half pound purchases, which are frequently all absorbed atone 
time, by careless girls, in doing the washing for a small family. 

But in most American families, the largest amount of waste, 
probably, takes place in the use of fuel. Heretofore, fuel of all 
kinds has been comparatively cheap, and very little supenmon has 
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been exercised over its use. At present rates however, it is an 
item of considerable importance ; and it is quite time that senrants 
were taught how to employ it to the best advantage. 

In nine out of ten kitchens, when there is any cooking to be done 
the range is made red hot ; when the cooking is done, the fire is 
left to go down to ashes, and is then raised by means of a wasteful 
pile of kindling wood. When no cooking is going on, and a large 
fire is not needed, the dampers will frequently be left open, and 
the fuel allowed to blaze itself out up the chimney instead of being 
kept in reserve for actual service. 

The general principle of construction upon which American 
kitchen stoves and ranges is based, renders them either very eco- 
nomical, or very much otherwise, according to the way they are man- 
aged. After the fire is first built in an ordinary stove, or range, the 
dampers ought all to be closed up and not opened again during the 
day, except while broiling, or something of that sort. If the grate 
is kept clear, and the fire replenished with a small quantity of coal, 
before it begins to get low, both the oven, and the top of the range 
will Ift kept sufficiently hot for any kind of cooking, and it will be 
done all the better for being done somewhat more slowly, than is 
customary with the well meaning, but terribly blundering, and 
irresponsible race of wild Irish girls, who officiate as the high 
priestesses of our domestic altars. 

The strictest attention on the part of a house-keeper, is necessa- 
ry, to see that certain articles are kept for their proper use ; for 
instance, that the dish cloth is not used for a floor cloth, that the 
napkins are not used to wipe up the dishes, the dish towels as 
dusters, a new broom to sweep out the back yard, and the best new 
enamelled sauce pan, for meltiiSg down grease. 

Where the lady of the house attends partly to her own work, 
she will naturally see to all these things ; but where it is left wholly 
to servants, there are always complaints of missing articles, and an 
inspection of the kitchen, or ironing table drawer, would generally 
bring them all to light, although in a state almost unrecognizable, 
from dirt, and their contiguity to whitening, hair oil, candle grease, 
combs and brushes, and other articles, all of which it is found 
'* handy ^' to keep in a drawer in the kitchen, with mats, table cloths, 
towels, and other things destined for family use. 
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It is hardly necessary after this to say that a kitchen being once 
provided with necessary and conyenient articles for cleaning and 
cooking, the presiding genius should be held to a strict accounta- 
bility for them. Pudding cloths should be forthcoming whenever 
wanted, — dry, clean, and free from stains ; towels, napkins, pans, 
bowls, and cooking utensils, should be kept strictly to their uses, 
and not put away till perfectly clean and dry. 

Ironing sheets, blankets, skirt board, bosom board, iron holder, 
rubber, and the like, should be kept smoothly folded in the drawer 
of the ironing table, when not in use. 

The shelves of kitchen, dining-room, and other closets, should 
be covered with fresh paper, neatly cut out on the edges, once in 
two weeks, and dusted down twice a week. 

Pot closets, safes, and refrigerators, should be thoroughly scrub- 
bed out every week, and the latter aired every day. 

Grood brooms and brushes will last a long time if care is taken 
of them. When first bought they should be allowed to stand in 
cold water for twelve hours, and then thoroughly dried before using 
When not in use, they should be hung up by a loop of twine, or 
cord, so that the weight may not rest on the edge of the splinters, 
and break them. Four large brooms should be provided, one for 
the kitchen, one for the parlor, one for the sleeping rooms, and one 
for the family, or *• living" room. A "whisk" will be required 
for every room in the house, besides one for the hall. 

As soon as the kitchen broom is worn down so as to render it 
unfit to sweep the floor with ease and comfort, take it for the cel- 
lar, door steps, and back yard ; take the one from the sitting room 
for the kitchen,* the one from the parlor to the sitting room, and 
get a new one for the parlor. 

Exact punctuality in serving the meals, and punctual attendance 
at them ; it is oftener the fault of the family, than the servants, that 
meals are served at irregular hours. Where the members make a 
practice of sitting down any time, and food is kept waiting until 
it suits their pleasure or convenience to partake of it, irrespect- 
ive of household necessities, servants, or any one else, will nat; 
nrally become careless and neglectful. 

HOUSEHOLD MEMORANDA. 

Dried herbs should be tied e&ch separately in a paper bag, an4 
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hung agaiiiBt the wall in the store-room. Mint, pennyroyal, cat- 
nip, sage, thyme, sammer-savoxy and parsley, are all good to 
have in the house. 

Parsley should be bunched before it goes to seed, and hung up 
to dxy. In a week, or two, it may be put in paper bags, and is 
ready for use, for soup, stuffing, or fricassee. 

PIECE BAGS. 

Out of an old calico dress make three piece bags, and label each 
one of them with its written name upon a small square piece of 
white muslin, which must be sewn upon the side of the bag. One 
should be the •• rag-bag," another the ** white piece-bag," a third, 
the ** colored piece-bag," — they will be found very useful. 

DUSTERS 

Provide a duster, as well as a feather brush, and a whisk broom, 
for every room in the house, and see that they are kept in their 
place, when not in use. 

KITCHEN HOLDEBS. 

Make three kitchen holders, one to put away with the ironing 
apparatus, two others, to be hung up, one each side, under the 
kitchen mantle piece, so as to be ready for lifting pots and kettles 
off the fire, or taking hold of the hot handle of a sauce pan, or 
skillet. Smajl squares of old, or new carpet, are best, with an 
inner lining of old cloth, and an outer one of dark twilled cotton, 
which may either be sewed to the edge of the carpet, or the whole 
may be bound with worsted binding. Add a loop to hang it up by. 

PAPER AND STRING. 

When parcels are brought to the house, take the nice white, or 
brown tissue paper, in which the goods have been wrapped, fold it 
and put it away in a drawer, with the string tied round it, to be 
ready for use in case of emergency. 

MENDING 

When you put the clean clothes away for the family, examine 
every piece, and see if a string, or a button needs replacing, or 
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8 fracture requires mending. Pile all together, and repair them at 
once, remembering that a stitch in time saves nine. 

MEKDING STOCKIKaS. 

Mending stockings for a large family, is a somewhat onerous, 
and not altogether agreeable dutj. As soon as the daughters are old 
enough they should be set to mending their own ; but even then, 
there is sometimes a large pile for ** mother^s^ work basket. Do 
not hurry them ; however, mend them conscientiously, if it is only one 
pair at a time. Have needle and darning cotton of the proper size, 
take a large area in every direction beyond the hole, leave loops at 
' each end of the thread, as it is drawn out, for shrinkage — ^and dam 
carefully and extensively over all the thin places. Hose mended 
in this way will not require the process more than twice, during 
their existence, provided the quality in the first place was the best. 
Cheap hose are not worth buying at all. 

BAINY DAYS. 

Make the house look as bright as possible inside, have some- 
thing good for tea, put on a pretty dress, light up early, romp 
with the children, teU them stories, and determine at least to have 
sunshine in the house, if you cannot have it outside. 

PACKING AWAY SUMMER OR WINTER CLOTHES. 

Before packing away summer or winter clothes, devote a day to 
an examination of them ; mend, and clean any spots off that may 
require it, brush, and shake them well, fold up smoothly, and 
sprinkle between every fold a little gum camphor, unless you are 
so fortunate as to have cedar chests, and then you will not need it. 
Sprinkle a little gum camphor also on the bottom of common trunks 
or chests, pack closely, filling up all the crevices, with small arti- 
cles such as stockings, gloves, scarfs, hoods and the like, reserv- 
ing the body part of the box for the larger garments.^ 

Nice dresses, velvet cloaks, opera cloaks, furs, and the like, 
should be folded in sheets, or towels, pinned tightly down, and be 
placed in the trays, or hollow part of trunks, by themselves, if 
possible. 
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GAKE BOX. 

Have a japanned box, or large jar, for cake, wkich will shnt 
down tight. Cover it with a linen cloth, which should be put in 
the wash once in two weeks. Empty the box, scald it out, and let 
it diy in the son, or before the fire, every week. 

CHAMBER, KANTEL, AND TOILKT COYEBS. 

White Marseilles, ihm pique or Allendale quilting, edged with 
white baU, or twisted firinge* makes nice covers for toilet stands, 
or chamber mantels, especially where cottage furniture is used. If 
the furniture is very handsome black walnut, or rosewood, ele- 
gant mantel covers' may be made, by tacking patent maroon vel- 
vet on a thin board, and edging it with bullion fringe. 

TO GLEAN LOOEENG GLASSES. 

Divide a newspaper in two halves, fold up one in a small square 
and dip it in cold water. Rub the glass first with the wet half of 
the paper, and dry with the other. Fly specks, and all other 
dirty marks will disappear as if by magic. 

TO TAKE OUT SCORCH. 

If a shirt bosom, or any other article has unfortunately been 
scorched in ironing, lay it where bright sunshine will fall straight 
upon it. It will take it entirely out, leaving it clean and white as 
snow. 

JTJIIIICT^ CHILDREN. 

Into the crowns of the hats or bonnets of little children, sew a 
square of writing paper, stating age, and residence. This will 
save them from any danger of bemg lost. 

WASH RAGS. 

Small squares of crash hemmed, make very nice wash rags, or 
small, coarse tea napkins, fringed on the sides ; very good ones 
may also be made out of the best part of old dinner napkins, or 
tablecloths. Be careful always to supply them to every sleeping- 
room with the towels, and see that they are changed once a week. 
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KIOHT CLOTHES. 



Never wear anything at night that you have worn during the 
da^, nor during the day, that you have worn at night. 

TO PUT OUT FntB. 

In all such cases, great promptitude and quickness is necessary. 
The thing to be done is, to crush it out; either with rugs, mats, 
blankets, or whatever else is handy. 

If the fire is in a chimney, fire a pistol into it, or put salt on it, and 
close up the drafl of the fire-place, by pinning a quilt up over it. 
This last precaution alone will generally prevent danger, unless 
there should happen to be a high wind. 

SHEETS. 

When sheets are beginning to wear in the middle, sew the sel- 
vage sides together, tear them in two, and hem down the sides ; 
they will last enough longer to pay for the trouble, especially at 
present price of muslin. 

PAY AS YOU GO. 

Keep no books, and never run accounts with stores ; pay for 
what you buy when you buy it, and so save much money and troable 
and prevent many very disagreeable mistakes. 

HOW TO CLEAR A TABLE. 

Collect all the food together first, and dispose of it, neatly, 
and carefully. Put all the spoons together, all the forks together, 
and all the knives together. If you have a small pitcher partly 
full of warm water on the table, put the knives into that, blades 
down. Scrape the plates clean, and empty all the slops from the 
tea and coffee cups, into the slop bowl. Have ready your clean 
light wooden tub, two thirds full of hot water, little mop, piece of 
soap, and tin pan of warm water for rinsing. Wash the glasses 
first, with a little soap, and rinse them, then the spoons, then the 
cups and saucers, then the silver forks, then the plates, lastly, the 
larger dishes. Dry quickly with nice large fine linen crash towels. 
Be careful not to put the handle of knives into hot water, or silver 
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kniyes where they can touch the forkg, as that wOl scratch them. 
The quicker the whole operation is performed, the brighter and 
nicer the ware will be. 

^«^ MATTRESSES. 

Mattresses are used universally now in preference to feather 
beds ; and to save trouble, some people straighten the clothes over 
them, just as they rise. This is yery bad, they ought to be turned 
every day, and exposed to the air some time before the bed is made 
up. 



HINTS ON ECONOMY. 

Provide on Saturday for Monday, so as not to take up the fire 
with cooking, or time in running errands, any more than is possi- 
ble on washing day. 

Wait till articles, fhut, fish, poultry and vegetables, are in 
full season, before purchasing. They are then not only much 
lower in price than when first brought to market, but finer in 
quality and flavor. 

Outside garments, bonnets, cloaks, hats, shawls, scarfs and 
the like, will last clean and fresh much longer, if the dust is care- 
fully removed from them by brushing and shaking after returning 
fi*om a ride or a walk. 

When your apples begin to rot, pick the specked ones out 
carefully ; stew them up with cider and sugar, and fill all your 
empty self-sealing cans. In this way you may keep in nice apple 
sauce till apples come again. 

Pickle or preserve jars should be washed in lukewarm 
or cold water, and dried in the sun or near the fire. Hot water 
cracks the polished surface of the inside, and renders them unfit 
for their specific use. 
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Keyeb allow children to eat butter with meat or gravy ; it 
is both wasteM and injurious. 

Hot buckwheat cakes will go farther and last longer than 
any other single article of food. A celebrated judge d .lared that 
he could remain in couH all day, without feeling a symptom of 
hunger, after a breakfast of buckwheat cakes. 

A STEW is not a bad dish for a family dinner, once a week ; 
make it of good meat, and savory with sweet herbs, and the most 
fastidious will not object to it. 

Rise early on fine, summer mommgs, and throw all the win- 
dows of the house open, so that it may exchange its close atmos- 
phere, for the cool, fresh air. Have the work dbne before the 
heat of the day comes on, and save it as much as possible during 
the warmest weather. 

Take care of the food that is brought into the house, and 
see that none of it is wasted ; but do not be always on the lookout 
for cheap things. Beans are cheap, and very good sometimes ; 
com meal is cb»ap too, and even more available, because it can be 
made into a great variety of dishes, but people would not care to 
live on beans and com meal all the time, because they are cheap. 
Eating is intended as a means of enjoyment, as well as of sustain- 
ing life ; and it is right to avail ourselves of the abundant re- 
sources provided, as far as we can consistently. 

Use tea leaves, or short, freshly cut grass, to sprinkle upon 
carpets before sweeping. It will freshen up the colors, and save 
the usual doud of dust. 

Have everything clean, on Saturday night, something nice 
for tea, and also for Sunday morning breakfast. Let the ap- 
proach of the Sabbath be anticipated in all things, with pleasure. 
Sta^ at home with the children on Sabbath evening, and finish the 
day with a sacred concert. 
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Allow ko holes, or oonien in tlie house, in drawen, on 
shelves, or in closets, for the stowing away of dirly rags, old bot- 
tles, grease-pots, and broken crockery. When bottles are emp^ 
tied, let them be leaned, and pat down in the cellar, until they 
are wanted. Harbor no dirty grease pots, and when an article is 
liroken past recovery, throw it away at once ; there is no use in 
keeping it to collect dost, and cobwebs. 

Make a point of examining safe, refrigerator, closets, dr a wer s , 
and an receptacles Sat food, and kitchen articles, at least as often 
as once a week, either Saturday, or washing day. Look into pickle 
jars, bread jars, cake jars, butter tubs, apple, and potato bar- 
rek, everything in fiu:t, examine their condition, see if they are 
kept covered and dean, and that food put away, is not left to 
spoil, or be wasted. 

The fewer servants the better — two requires a third to 
wait upon them, and so on ad infinitum. Have good servants how- 
ever, pay good wages, and make them responsible for their work. 

If rr IS possible, and when there is a will there is a way, call 
your household together, after breakfast every morning, and have 
domestic worship, be it ever so short. A verse of a hymn, a pas- 
sage from the Bible, and just a few words of heartfelt prayer, and 
praise, sets everythii^ right for the day, smooths ruffled tempers, 
and puts the domestic machine in nicely running order. It is also 
no bad preparation for the temptations and annoyances of busi- 
ness. 

Before sweeping a room, have the furniture, and especially all 
the small articles, dusted and removed. This keeps them look- 
ing Grestk, and new. 

Wear prettt morning dresses ; they are inexpensive, and 
easfly preserved from injury, by a large calico apron enveloping the 
skirt of the dress, and sleeves of the same kind, gathered into a 
band, top, and bottom, and extending over the elbows. These can 
be slipped on and off in a minute, and with a bib added to the 
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apron in fVont, affords complete protecdop, while engaged in dust- 
ing, makbg pastry, and the like. 

Always have tour table served neatly, and then if friends 
^* happen in^*' you will not be ashamed to ask them to share your 
meal. Be hospitable, if it is only a crust, and a cup of cold 
water ; if it is clean and good of its kind, there is no reason to 
l>lush for it ; the hearty welcome will make amends for the absence 
of rich viands. 

If CHnj>REX want anything between meals, which they should 
not, give them a cracker, or an apple ; do not encourage an irreg. 
ular and unhealthy appetite, by giving them pie, cake, or ginger- 
bread. 



RULES FOR EATING 

1. Eat slowly as if it was a pleasure you desired to prolong, 
rather than a duty to be got rid of as quickly as possible. 

2. Don^t bring your prejudices, your dislikes, your annoyances, 
your past misfortunes, or future forebodings, to the table — they 

•would spoil the best dinner. 

8. Respect the hours of meals, you have no right to injure the 
temper of the cook, destroy the flavor of the viands, and the com- 
fort of the family, by your want of punctuality. 

4. Have as much variety in your food as possible, but not many 
dishes served at one time. 

5. Find as little fault with the food prepared as possible, and 
praise whenever you can. 

6. Finally, be thankful, if you have not meat, that you have 
at least an appetite, and hope for something, more and better in 
the future. 



THE USE OF FUEL. 

There is no department of housekeeping in which our national 
spirit of waste and extravagance is more clearly ex.e.m^\\fiA^>VbKCL 
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m our use of fuel. Even the enormous advance in prices las l%l 
to no retrenchment or reform in this respect. Coal and wood are 
just as recklessly as ever, shovelled into the cellar. Bridget makes 
the same blazing fires, subject to no supervision, except a fkint, 
general direction, to '' sift the cinders every morning; ^ and Bridg- 
et says •* yes'm " as usual, but there being nobody to see, or know 
whether she does or not, in nineteen cases out of twenty, she docs 
not do it. 

Every little while through the day, the fires are raked down, and 
fresh coal put on, the dampers of stove or range lefl wide open, 
and for so much cooking as a cup of tea, or a dish of potatoes, a 
fresh fire built with rangfi made red hot, and as much fuel wasted 
as would have cooked a thanksgiving dinner. 

GRATE FIRES. 

These are generally considered as requiring a great deal of coal, 
and so they do, under the usual system of management in this coun- 
try. But let us see how they manage grate fires in England. 

The grate is cleared, with the exception of a few scattering cin- 
ders, which forms a sort of body, for the paper, which is torn up in 
small pieces, and crushed down, and the wood, which is neatly and 
compactly laid ** across and across." When the largest and 
best cinders remaining are picked out and thrown on, a match is • 
applied, cinders are still put on wherever they are needed to catch 
the blaze, and when the wood is burnt down, and the cinders are 
all a-glow, fresh coal is used to fill up the grate. The ashes are 
then sifted, the cinders, which are fine and small, damped, and 
when the fire has burned red through, without the use of the blower, 
the wet cinders are thrown on the top. In this way a grate fire 
will last through a whole day with once replenishing, and keep a 
room warmer than we do, without blaze, our frequent use of the 
blower, and reckless waste of fuel.- 

KITCHEN RANGES. 

Nearly all of these are built on the air tight principle, and 
should be kept closed up tight all the time. The fire will be found 
to bum equally well, though more moderately ; the oven will be 
always hot, and cooking can be done slowly, as it ought, on tlic 
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top of the range, with much less trouble, and infinitely better than 
if ** rushed through," at a red heat. 

PARLOR HEATERS. 

These new heaters are very good for small houses ; we used one 
for years, with great satisfaction, and found it quite as efficient, 
and much safer, more convenient and more economical than a fur- 
nace. 

Parlor heaters are fitted into the wall, and take up no moro 
room than a grate ; they should be attended to with regularity, and 
then the fire will harclly ever need to go out ; once in two months 
is quite as often as it requires to be made up fresh. At night, 
wetted cinders should be thrown on the fire so as to thickly coyer 
it while it is good, and the dampers shut up close ; these will 
keep the fire almost intact till the next morning, when a thorough 
raking down will be needed. A parlor heater properly managed, 
bums out about as much coal as one large grate or two small 
stoves ; but excepting in the very coldest weather, it will comfort- 
ably beat the whole house. 

SPRING FUEL. 

Coke is excellent fuel for spring and fall, if it is carefully and 
rightly used ; but if it is mixed with hard coal and thrown on a 
kitchen fire by a reckless servant, at discretion, it becomes equally 
extravagant and useless. Coke makes a bright, hot fire, kindles 
easily, and goes out easily ; but it can also be made to last a long 
while, by packing it a little on top, and neglecting to rake it down. 
This is the method for early spring, when fires are required in the 
morning and evening, but not much through the sunshiny part of 
the day. 

A great saving is effected in spring fuel, by putting the '' slack ^ 
from coal, in ajieap by itself, and with it, ashes fit)m which the cin* 
ders have not been taken. Dampen the heap occasionally with a 
little water, and add to it, whenever there is material. Doing this 
through ^e coldest weather will form a sort of compost, hard and 
insoluble, which can be broken apart, and furnishes splendid fuel 
for spring grate fires, or for parlor heaters 
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STOCKS. 

Stock is the foundation of soups, and also of good gnmes^ 
sauces, and the like. A French cook can do nothing without the 
stock pot, and keeps it supplied in a way that is both useful, and 
economical. 

Stock can be made to keep for a considerable time, and be used 
for many purposes, if occasional additions are made, and the whole 
of the liquor re-scalded. It may be made from meat, or from bones, 
or from both, or it may be made from bones with the addition of 
refuse meat, the trimmings of regular joints. Chicken and turkey 
bones may be thrown in, and will help to enrich, and give flavor to 
the preparation. Any kind of bones with a little meat upon them, 
will make good stock, if they are simmered, not boiled, long enough, 
and beef, mutton, veal, poultry, and other bones may be stewed to- 
gether. In stewing them down, use the liquor if you have it, in 
which other meat has been boiled, so that nothing may be wasted. 
Shank bones, trimmings from chops, any thing of this sort may be 
thrown in, simmered all day, then poured into a jar, and the fat 
removed the next morning. It is then frequently a jelly, and ready 
to convert into soup, with the aid of herbs, and vegetables— or kept 
for other uses. Stock sours very soon after the vegetables have 
been boiled in it, so it is best not to put the vegetables in till need- 
ed for soup. 

If your stock is made of meat, or partly of meat, cut it up fine, 
and always put it on in cold water, if the water is hard, put a pinch 
of soda in it. This will extract all the pieces of the bones and 
meat. If on the contrary, you want to boil meat, and retain 
its pieces, put it on in boiling water. [See the Principles of Cook- 
ing-] 
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STOCK TFBOU BONUS. 



Take the bones of a sirloin of beef, break tbem into balf a 
dozen pieces or more, put them in the stock pot with a gallon of 
cold water ; and let them simmer gently for five or six hours. Then 
take it off, strain it — ^it ought to make about two quarts — and set it 
aside for several hours, or over night. When cold, skim off the 
fat. Then return it to the pot with a turnip, and a large carrot cut 
up in two or three pieces, two onions, a bunch of sweet herbs, a 
sprig or two of parsley, and a head of celery if it can be obtained, or 
a teaspoonful of celery-seed tied in a piece of muslin. Let these 
simmer together gently for two hours, adding boiling water to keep 
the quantity two quarts, and putting in also while boiling a little 
salt and a large lump of sugar ; when done, strain it off into a 
jar, and you have a good stock, which can be kept several days, 
in a cool place in winter, or by being boiled over each day, in 
summer. 

STOCK WITHOUT MEAT. 

Put into a stew pan ten carrots, as many turnips and onions 
cut in small pieces, two lettuces, two sticks of celery, a handful 
of chervil, half a cabbage and a parsnip cut in slices ; add to these 
three ounces of butter and a quart of water ; stew them till the 
liquid is nearly dried up, and then fill the stewpan with water ; 
add a quart of peas, green .or dried, according to the season, two 
chives, some pepper and salt ; stew slowly three or four hours and 
strain through a colander for use. 

% 

BRAN STOCK. 

Put a large handful of bran into a quart of water, boil and leave 
to simmer till the quantity is reduced to half. This will do excel- 
lently for the thickening of meat soup. It will make very good 
soup of itself, if onions, salt and pepper, with a few vegetables, are 
mixed in it. It will also be good sweetened with molasses or 
honey. 

cow HElff STOCK. 

A cow heel in two quarts of water will make first rate stock, but 
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FOUB <iUAKT8 OF BBOWV ^TOCC. 

"- Heat an iron pot and rob the bottom with giuili 
potmdf of Ain of beef, fresh kiDed, and a plnl of { 
stand bj the fire for an hoar, then add three 
of lean bam, three onions, three carrots, a em^ 
fonr cUnres, six allspioe, ten peppercorns, a t&ble-i 
sagar, a tea-spoonful of mustard, a tea-^>oonfal 
black onion, «id six quarts of water. Sknmor and 
\y for SOL boors. Strain into an earthen dbb, and 
move the fat ; a fine hair sieve dipped in cold 
strain it with. 

FOUB QUABTS OF WHTTB BTOCK. 

Put into an iron pot a knuckle of veal, about Ee4 
cowheel, and an old fowl ; add a turnip, two onion 
blade of mace, quarter of a nutmeg, half a pound t 
tcarspoonful of salt, a small bunch of sweet herbs, i 
of water. Simmer gently, and skim frequently, 
Strain into an earthen dish, and when cold, Lake off ^ 

COMMON SOUP. 

Take the neck, shanks, scraps of fresh meat, or oil 
your meat, beef, mutton, fowls, or game, be cut iDtol 
and the bones cracked up well. Put the pieces in 
cover them with as much water as will stew tbcm mi 
them very slowly, then pour in some boiling water, 
soup boiling to within a few minutes of serving. SI4 
free from grease. Take out whatever you wish 
the next day before you put in the vegetables. No 
tables (previously cooked by themselves), in it slice ] 
turnips, carrots, any vegetable you like, or rice or bar 
is any vegetable, — for instance, onions, cabbage, or 
which you wish to give distinctive character to your . 
vegetable entirely, in connection with potatoes and okrj 
consistency without any very discernible taste « If you 
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When well made this will 
•nions, and sweet herbs are 
savor it. 
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, two heads of celery, wash- 
th a piece of butter and a 
. and let all stew together till 
pint of milk and some small 
times, strain it and serve it 
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t all the meat in small pieces ; 
1 some beef broth ; fry some 
and . stir it in ; skim it t;arc- 
of white wine ; let it simmer 
put in some chives, parsley, 
>m catsup to your taste, and 
little lemon juice into your 
re with force meat balls. 

tOUP. 

and stew them in four quarts 
and turnips, half pound of 
id a little marjoram, parsley 
-ly done enough, then put in 
ier, then it should be taken 
e liquor. Let this stand till 
ken ife with butter and flour 
;Uuw of wine may be put into 
in the soup. 

OP. 

'sowheel, one pennyworth of 
:elery, one bunch of tied up 
pint of peas, all put to- 
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do not get boiled cow heels. The others take more boiling, but 
make much richer stock, and may be used more than once. 

FOUR QUARTS OP BROWN STOCK. 

"^ Heat an iron pot and rub the bottom with garlic. Put in ten 
pounds of shin of beef, fresh killed, and a pint of water ^ let it 
stand by the fire for an hour, then add three quarters of a pound 
of lean ham, three onions, three carrots, a small head of celery, 
four cloves, six allspice, ten peppercorns, a table-spoonful of brown 
sugar, a tea-spoonful of mustard, a tea-spoonful of salt, a lai^ 
black onion, and six quarts of water. Simmer and skim frequent- 
ly for six hours. Strain into an earthen dish, and when cold, re- 
moye the fat ; a fine hair sieve dipped in cold water is good to 
strain it with. 

FOUR QUARTS OF WHITE STOCK. 

Put into an iron pot a knuckle of yeal, about seven pounds, a 
cowheel, and an old fowl ; add a turnip, two onions, a lettuce, a 
blade of mace, quarter of a nutmeg, half a pound of lean ham, a 
tea-spoonful of salt, a small bunch of sweet herbs, and six quarts 
of water. Simmer gently, and skim frequently, for six hours. 
Strain into an earthen dish, and when cold, take off the fat. 

COMMON SOUP. 

Take the neck, shanks, scraps of fresh meat, or old fowls. Let 
your meat, beef, mutton, fowls, or game, be cut into small pieces, 
and the bones cracked up well. Put the pieces into a pot and 
cover them with as much water as will stew them into rags ; stew 
them very slowly, then pour in some boiling water, and keep the 
soup boiling to within a few minutes of serving. Skim it entirelj 
free firom grease. Take out whatever you wish to set away for 
the next day before you put in the vegetables. Now cut up vege- 
tables (previously cooked by themselves), in it slice potatoes, okra, 
turnips, carrots, any vegetable you like, or rice or barley. If there 
is any vegetable, — for instance, onions, cabbage, or tomatoes,— 
which you wish to give distinctive character to your soup, use that 
vegetable entirely, in connectionVith potatoes and okra, which give 
consistency without any very discernible taste. If your soup lacb 
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richness, a few spoonfuls of drawn butter will help ; if consistency, 
some gelatine may be dissolved in it. A bouquet of sweet herbs is 
indispensable. A rich soup is sometimes flavored with wine or 
catsup. It is as well to offer these articles to each person, as also 
the castor at the table. Vermicelli or macaroni may be used as a 
substitute for okra. 

SOUP OR STOCK FROM ONE POUND OF BEEF. 

Take one pound of leap beef, free from fat, mince it finely and 
add to it its own weight of cold water ; heat it very slowly to boil- 
ing, two or three hours is not too much, let it boil briskly a minute or 
two, strain it through a towel. Mix the liquid with salt and other 
seasoning, tinge it darker with roast onions or burnt sugar. Dr. 
Liebig says this forms the best soup that can be prepared from one 
pound of flesh. 

FISH SOUPS. 

A variety of good soups can be made of fish by stewing them 
down in the same manner as meat, with the same addition of vege- 
tables and herbs. If the skin is coarse, strip it off before using 
the fish, and when stewing skim off the oily particles* 

WINTER SOUP. 

Take a shin of beef, boil it in two gallons of water down to one 
gallon ; pour it out after removing the bones, and let it cool. This 
will be one mass of jelly, from which as much can be taken daily 
aa may be needed in the quantity of soup desired. Stew the veg- 
etables or cook the rice, split peas, beans, and add all together with 
as much water as may be necessary, and let it boil well. 

SORREL SOUP WITHOUT MEAT. 

Wash a handful of sorrel, add some chervil, lettuce, and leeks ; 
diop all very fine, and stew with salt and butter ; when the vegeta- 
bles are done enough, add some stock without meat or water. Let 
it stew again, and before you serve, add the yolks of three or four 
eggs well beaten, with some cream or good milk, taking care it does 
not boil after the eggs are added. Season to taste. Sorrel is pre- 
pared for winter in jars, first chopped, then pounded and season- 
ed. It must be closely covered. 
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RABBIT SOUP. 

Cat up your rabbit and put it into a soup-pot, with a bam bone, 
a bunch of sweet herbs, a bay leaf, an onion stuck with cloves, 
some whole pepper, and let it simmer till the meat is tender, then 
cut off the meat into neat squares, return the bones and trimmings 
into the soup, and let it simmer till the meat is in rags ; then 
strain it, and thicken it with flour and butter, mixed on the fire, 
without being browned ; add a pint of highly seasoned stock, or 
if desired a pint of red wine — port is best — season to taste a»d let 
all simmer together with the meat that was cut off. Senre hot. 

SPRING SOUP. 

Cut an equal quantity of carrots, turnips, onions and leeks ; 
stew them in some good stock; then add some French beans, 
peas, bean cucumbers, asparagus tops, lettuces, sorrel and chervil ; 
add a little bit of white sugar ; let these reduce to nearly a glaze ; 
then add them to some stock thickened with gi-een peas rubbed 
through a tammy. The soup might be thickened, to vary it» with 
asparagus rubbed t£rough a tammy ; in this case all the vegetables 
should be strained off, and some asparagus tops served only in the 
soup. 

SOUP FOR INVALIDS. 

Boil two pounds of lean veal and a quarter of a pound of pearl 
barley in a quart of water very slowly, until it becomes of the 
consistency of cream. Pass it through a fine sieve and salt it to 
taste. Flavor it with celery seed, if the taste be liked, or use 
fresh celery, if in season, — a very small quantity would sufiice. 
It should simmer very slowly. This soup is very nourishing. 

GUMBO. 

Take a large fowl, cut in pieces, beat up and fry very brown, 
and make with it a highly seasoned and rich gravy. Cut into it a 
half gallon of tender green okra, as many ripe tomatoes, and 
pour on three pints of boiling water ; boil until the vegetables are 
of the softest consistency, aiA chicken in rags. Stir in a heaping 
tablespoon of young sassafras leaves, dried and reduced to a 
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powder. Strain into your dish liot. When well made this will 
almost rope like candy. Pepper, onions, and sweet herbs are 
used profusely in this soup, with sait to savor it. 

WHITE SOUP. 

Put fbur or five turnips, four leeks, iwo heads of celerj', wash- 
ed and sliced, into the saucepan with a piece of butter and a 
knuckle of ham ; add a quart of stock, and let all stew together till 
tender. When nearly done, put in a pint of milk and some small 
pieces of bread ; boil up two or three times, strain it and serve it 
hot. 

MOCK TURTLE SOUP. 

Parboil a calf ^s head divided, and cut all the meat in small pieces ; 
then break the bones and boil them in some beef broth ; fry some * 
shalots in butter, add flour to thicken, and stir it in ; skim it care- 
fhlly while it boils up, and add a pint of white wine ; let it simmer 
till the meat is perfectly tender, then put in some chives, parsley, 
basil, salt, cayenne, soy, and mushroom catsup to your taste, and 
boil it in for ten minutes ; squeeze a little lemon juice into your 
tureen, pour your soup on it, and serve with force meat balls. 

sheepVhead soup. 

Cut the liver and lights into pieces, and stew them in four quarts 
of water, with some onions, carrots, and turnips, half pound of 
pearl barley, pepper, salt, cloves, and a little marjoram, parsley 
and thyme. Stew all these until nearly done enough, then put in 
the head and boil it until quite tender, then it should be taken 
out and everything strained fit)m the liquor. Let this stand till 
cool, then take off the fat, and thicken it with butter and flour 
in the same way as mock turtle. A glass of wine may be put into 
the tureen if desired, before pouring in the soup. 

CONCORD SOUP. 

Three pounds of neck of beef, one cowheel, one pennyworth of 
carrots and turnips, part of a head of celery, one bunch of tied up 
sweet herbs, four onions browned, one pint of peas, all put to- 
2 
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gether into three quarts of water. After boiling for some hours, 
to be well strained before serving up 

calf's head soup bbownbd. 

Strain the liquor the head was boiled in, and set it awaj until 
next day ; take off all the fat ; fry an onion in a little butter in 
the soup pot, dredge in a little flour, stir until brown ; cut up two 
carrots, two onions, two turnips, and whatever is left of the head, 
in inch pieces, put them in with the stock, a dozen cloves, pepper 
and salt ; boil it about two hours ; braid up a little flour and but- 
ter, stir it into the soup, and boil about ten minutes; add, if de- 
sired, half a tumbler of red wine ; serve hot. 

BBOWN GRAVY SOUP. 

Cut a few onions in pieces, fry them in dripping brown ; cut 
three pounds of beef in pieces, brown this also, stirring and fum- 
ing both meat and onions as they fly, then put them in the sauce- 
pan with a carrot, a turnip cut small, and a little celery if you 
have it, or two seeds of celery, add three quarts of water to diis, 
stir all together with a little pepper and salt ; simmer very slowly 
and skim off what rises ; in three or four hours the soup will be 
clear. When served, add a little vermicelli, which should have 
previously been boiled in water ; the liquor should be careftdly 
poured off through a sieve. 

* CHICEEX SOUP. 

Take two large old fat chickens ; chop up the pieces and mash the 
bones. Put in a few slices of boiled ham if not too strong. Stew 
slowly until in rags. Then pour on three quarts of boiling water, 
and boil it down to half a gallon. Chop up the chickens^ hearts, 
the yolks of four hard boiled eggs, and stir, with a tea cup half ftill 
of grated bread crumbs, into a cup of rich sweet cream ; strain the 
soup, return it to the kettle with a bcmquet of herbs, boil five min- 
utes, stir in the cream, etc., and take it off quickly. Any soup of 
fowl or game may be made in the same way. Instead of the 
thickening prepared as above, you may boil in it some rice, or 
use vermicelli, or macaroni, previously simmered until soft. 
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OYSTER SOUP. — 1. 

Take a shin of veal, put it in a pot with three quarts of water, 
and a head of celery, pepper, and salt ; boil it three hours ; then 
strain it all through a sieve ; add a small piece of butter, braided 
in a table-spoonful of flour ; stir it in and give it one boil ; have 
ready, washed out of the liquor, one gallon of oysters ; strain the 
liquor into the soup, let it boil up, then put in the oysters with a 
spoonful of mushroon sauce ; give it one boil and send it to the 
table very hot. 

OYSTER SOUP.— 2. 

Slice some onions, fry them a light brown in a quarter of a 
pound of butter, then put them on the fire to stew in some stock, 
as much as required for your soup, — ^about half an hour is suf- 
ficient ; before you serve, add two or three dozen of oysters, with 
their liquor strained. Thicken with the yolks of three eggs, and 
season it with white pepper, mace, and salt; it must not boil 
after the eggs are put in, but thicken like custard. Any kind of 
good broth or stock makes the foundation. Some add to this be- 
fore the eggs are put in, a glass of white wine. 

OYSTER SOUP. — 3. 

Mix one pint of water with whatever liquor you can drain from 
two quarts of fresh oysters. When this liquor comes to a full 
boO, put the oysters in, and boil until nearly done ; then pour in 
a quart of fresh milk. Season with salt, pepper, and a blade of 
mace. If you prefer the soup a little thick, powder a half dozen 
crackers fine, and sift them into it. 

OYSTER MOUTH SOUP, 

Tint make a rich mutton broth, pour it on the oysters. Add 
a small piece of butter rolled in flour, let it simmer gently for about 
quarter of an hour, then serve it in a dish with crackers in the bot- 
tom. 

ASPARAGUS SOUP WITH GREEN PEAS. 

After cutting the greenest part of the asparagus into pieces 
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about an inch or two long, blanch them in boiling water nntil 
quite done; add some good stock to it and strain it. Boil the 
pieces separately, add them to the soup and serve toasted bread 
with it, if desired. 

GREEN PEA SOUP 

Take some young carrots, turnips, onions, celery, and cabbage 
lettuces ; cut them in slices, and put them into a stewpan with a 
little butter, and some lean ham cut in pieces. Cover them close- 
ly and let them stew for a short time. Fill up with stock sufficient 
for the ^oup required, and let it boil until the vegetables are quite 
soft, adding a few leaves of mint and the crust of a roll ; pound 
all, and having boiled a quart of peas, as green as you can, strain 
them off and pound them also ; mix them with the rest of the in- 
gredients and pass through a sieve. Heat it, and season with salt, 
pepper and sugar ; add a few young boiled peas, and use the 
spinach to restore it. 

PEA 30UP WITHOUT MEAT. 

Boil a pint of split peas in two quarts of water for four or five 
hours, or until quite tender. Then add two turnips, two carrots, a 
stick of celery, and some potatoes all cut in pieces. When tender, 
pulp it through a sieve. Cut a large onion in slices and fry it in 
butter and flour, to thicken the soup. Season to taste. If desired, 
a ham bone or a piece of beef can be stewed with the peas, to be 
taken out when the soup is pulped through the sieve. Serve with 
the soup pieces of bread fried crisp in butter. 

EKGUSH PEA SOUP. 

Take a half of a shin of beef, some beef and ham bones, and, . 
if possible, a knuckle of veal, and boil all together, in a gal- 
lon of water, with a little salt. Clear it of the scum, as it rises, 
and have ready a quart of split peas, which have been soaked in 
cold water over night. Boil the meat very slowly, for two hours, 
then put in the peas, which will have absorbed the water, with a 
root of celery, and two or three carrots scraped, and cut in pieces. 
Sill in, also, a little dried mint, and season to taste. Cook slow- 
ly, stirring often with a wooden spoon, for four hours. 
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ARTICHOKE SOUP. 

Have a knuckle of veal (weighing about five pounds) for din- 
ner. When all have dined, return the bones into the stewpan, 
with the liquor in which it was boiled, a nice, white onion, and 
two turnips. Boil some Jerusalem artichokes in milk, (skim milk 
will do,) then beat up all with the liquor, which, of course, must 
be first strained, then thickened with a small quantity of flour rub- 
bed smooth in a tea cup, with a little milk. Use white pepper for 
the seasoning, to keep the color pure. 

PARSNIP SOUP. 

Cut in pieces half a dozen parsnips, a head of celery, and two 
onions; stew them in two quarts of stock until they i^re tender, 
take them out and pulp them through a coarse sieve» and pour the 
pulp back into the soup, flavor with pepper and salt, and before 
serving pour in a little milk. 

CARROT SOUP. 

Take half a gallon of stock ; add three turnips, six carrots, three 
or four onions, and let them stew till tender. Take out the vege- 
tables, strain the soup ; take off the red par( of the carrots, and 
rub it thrSugh a colander, make the soup about as thick as. cream, 
with the pulped carrot. Heat it well through and serve. 

COLANDERED SOUP. 

Boil in water some peas with salt, pepper, and any vegetables. 
When quite soft mash the whole and bray through a sieve or col- 
ander. Instead of split peas you may use carrots, turnips, aspar- 
agus, or green peas, etc., as the staple. Put your colandered veg- 
etables back into the pot, and if you have any stock, thin the soup 
with it ; if you have no stock, thin with water, or milk and water. 
Boil up, and your dish is fit for table. 

BARLEY SOUP. 

In four quarts of water put two pounds of trimmings or odd 
pieces of meat, a quarter of a pound of pearl barley, four sliced 
onions, salt and pepper, with a little parsley, if you have it. Sim- 
mer for three hours or more. 
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FRENCH SOUP. 



Put first a gallon of water to a sheep^s head nicely cleaned, then 
reduce it to half the quantity, and add a teacupful of pearl bar- 
ley, half a dozen large onions, a turnip, a carrot, a bunch of sweet 
herbs, pepper, salt, cloves, and a little mushroom or walnut cat- 
sup. Strain all off, cut part of the head in pieces and serve it in 
the soup, with a small quantity of white wine. 

FUMFKJLN SOUP. 

Take three pounds of ripe pumpkin, peel and remove the seeds, 
cut into pieces of moderate size, and place in a stewpan over the 
fire with a pint of water ; let it boil slowly till soft, strain off all 
the water, and pass the pumpkin through a colander ; return the 
pulp into the stew pan adding nearly three pints of milk, one ounce 
or more of butter, a pinch of salt and pepper, and a few lumps of 
loaf sugar ; boil for ten minutes, stirring oflem Pour it boiling 
into the dish, on very thin slices of bread. The sugar improves 
the flavor, but may be omitted. It can be seasoned with a blade 
of mace or a little nutmeg. 

GOURD SOUP. 

Cut two pounds of the gourd into large slices, put it foto a pan 
with three ounces of butter, two tea-spoonfuls of salt, two of moist 
sugar, a little pepper, and half a pint of water ; set on the fire and 
stew gently for twenty minutes. When reduced to a pulp; add 
two table-spoonfuls of flour, stir and moisten with three pints of 
new milk ; boil with care ten minutes longer, and serve with toast 
in slices. Vegetable marrow is equally good, made into soup ac- 
cording to this receipt. '' 

ONION SOUP WITH MILK. 

Slice some onions into a stew pan, with a piece of dripping, 
or lard, and a little flour. When brown add a quart of boiling 
milk, pepper, salt, and any cold cooked vegetables at hand. Boil 
up once or twice, and you have a delicious food, without meat or 
stock. 
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OKION SOUP WITH WATEB. 

Slice some onions into a stewpan, with any grease at hand, 
and keep them moving about till half brown, then sifl in a little 
flour or fine bread-crumbs, and brown well. Now add a quart of 
boiling hot water, with salt, pepper, and some cold cooked vege- 
tables. This would be greatly improved if you could contrive to 
fry in grease a few bits of bread cut into small pieces, and add 
them to the soup when brown. 

TOMATO SOUP. 

Boil a shin of veal three hours, or take some soup stock. Cut 
up two onions, two carrots, and two turnips, and put with it ; also 
pepper, salt and one dozen tomatoes. Boil this two hours, and 
strain it through a sieve. Toast some pieces of bread a light 
brown ; cut them in dice form, and put them into the dish. The 
soup should be turned on to the toast just before it is taken to the 
table, as soaking long spoils it. 

BREAD SOUP. 

Set the stock on the fire to boil ; let it simmer three or four 
hours. Place in a bowl' bits of bread, no matter how hard and 
stale. Pour over them enough hot broth to soak them well ; mash 
fine, and put the whole into the stock. Let it continue to simmer 
a few minutes more after the bread mash has been added. 

YERMICELU SOUP. 

Put a shin of veal, one onion, two carrots, two turnips, and a 
little salt, into four quarts of water. Boil this three hours ; add 
two cups of vermicelli, and boil it an hour and a half longer. Be- 
fore serving take out the bone and vegetable. 

JENNY UND'S SOUP. 

The following soup is stated by Miss Bremer, to be the soup 
constantly served to Mademoiselle Jenny Lind, as prepared by 
her own cook. The sago and eggs were found by her soothing to 
the chest, and beneficial to the voice. Wash a quarter of a pound 
of best pearl sago thoroughly, then stew it quite tender and very 
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tliiok in water or thick broth ; (it will require nearly or quite a 
quart of liquid, which should be poured to it cold and heated slow- 
ly ; ) then mix gradually with it a pint of good boiling cream or 
milk, and the yolks of four fresh eggs, and mingle the whole care> 
lully with two quarts of strong veal or beef stock, which should' 
ilways be kept ready- boiling. Serve immediately. 

GERMAN PANCAKE SOUP. ' 

Make a batter with a pound of flour, a little salt, half a pint of 
milk ; stir well, and add two eggs beaten ; it should be of the con- 
sistency of cream. Make this into pancakes, fried very pale yel- 
low. As each one is fried, lay it on a board and double over 
once. Roll each slightly, and cut into strips half an inch wide, 
and put them into the soup tureen and pour good stock, well sea- 
soned and strained, over them. Serve hot. 

SOUP JARDINIERE. 

Put a bouquet of finely cut vegetables, consisting of celery, a 
carrot, an onion, tomatoes, — ^two if fresh, two table -spoonfuls if 
canned, — a leek, and a bunch of parsley, in a stew pan, with two 
ounces of butter, pepper, salt, and cover down for nearly an hoar; 
when cooked soft in the butter add a quart or more of broth, and 
two table-spoonfuls of cold jelly gravy, and leave the whole to 
simmer together an hour longer, or until dinner time. During the 
process of coming to a boil, the butter or grease rising to the top 
should be skimmed off ^d preserved, to be ^cl^rified for further 
use. 

AN INEXPENSIVE SOUP. 

Take three pounds of the neck of beef, one cow heel, carrots and 
turnips, half a head of celery, one bunch of tied up sweet herbs, 
four onions browned, one pint of peas ; put together into three 
quarts of water and, after boiling some hours, strain through a 
sieve. The best part of the cow heel may be cut in square pieces 
and served up in the soup. 

BAKED SOUP. 

When baking is more convenient, in four quarts of water put 
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one pound of trimmings or odd pieces of meat, two onions, and 
two sliced carrots, two ounces of rice or bits of bread, one pint 
of split peas, pepper and salt. Put the whole into a close jar, and 
bake slowly for four hoiirs. This will make a good, wholesome 
food for a large family. • 

HOTCH POTCH. 

Put a pint of peas into a quart of water; boil them until they 
are so tender as easily to be pulped through a sieve. Take of the 
leanest end of a loin of mutton three pounds, cut it into chops, 
put it into a saucepan with a gallon of water, four carrots, four 
turnips, cut in small pieces ; season with pepper and salt. Boil 
until all the vegetables are quite tender ; put in the pulped peas a 
head of celery and a sliced onion. Boil fifteen minutes, and serve. 

SCOTCH MUTTON BROTH. 

Take the scrag end of a large sized neck of mutton, reserving 
the best half for cutlets, put it into a stewpan and boil it with three 
quarts of water, half a pint of Scotch barley, three leeks, three 
onions, a litde parsley and thyme. Skim it, and afler it has boiled 
up, let it stand on the top of the stov6 and simmer for two hours, 
then skim again, and if it is too thick with barley add half a pint 
of boiling water; three or four turnips, a head of celery, and two 
carrots cut in pieces ; afler which, let it simmer slowly an hour and 
a half more ; the barley should be almost wholly dissolved. The 
meat may be cut in pie^ and served with the broth or served sep- 
arately. 

BROTH FOR AN INVAUD. 

Cut the chicken, veal, mutton or beef, up into pieces, and put 
into a jar with a cover ; fill with water, adding a little salt ; close 
down tight, and let it simmer all day on the stove or range ; strain, 
and season to taste. This method extracts all the juices and 
strength of the meat, and is infinitely better than boiling. 
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TO BOIL BEEF. 

If the beef ia very salt put it in cold water ; if it is only slightlj 
corned put it in boiling water, and let it cook very slowly. Hiis 
will render it quite as tender as if put into cold water, and at the 
same time all the juices of the meat will be retained. Boil until 
tender, but not until ragged, so that the meat will cut clean and 
dear, when cold. 

Never buy poor, cheap pieces of corned beef, they are full of 
bone and gristle ; there is no satisfaction in eating from them, and 
they prove the most costly in the end. 

Fresh bee^ should never be boiled plain, unless it is boiled down 
for soup ; it may be stewed, or cooked alamode, or stuffed and 
baked, provided the piece b not suitable for roasting. 

STEWED BEEF. 

Take six pounds of round of beef, place it in a deep kettle, 
with half a pint of water, half a pint of broth, a gill of good vin- 
egar, a bunch of parsley, a few cloves, a sprig of sweet marjoram, 
and some salt, and pepper. Let it lay in tlifc over night, turning it 
several times, if it is warm weather ; it is best to give the mixture 
a boil up, putting the meat to it cold. The next day simmer four 
or five hours, adding two onions chopped small ; take up the meat, 
add a tea spoonful of butter braided in flour to the strained liquor, 
with a dash of mushroom catsup. Four it over the meat, and 
serve. If more liquid is required while stewing, put in broth or 
gravy, if you have it, — ^if not, water. 

CURED BRISKET OF BEEF FOR CHRISTMAS. 

At night rub fourteen pounds of brisket of beef, with one ounce 
of saltpetre pounded very fine ; the next morning mix together 
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half a pound of sugar, and four handfuls of common salt, and mb 
the beef well over with it. Let it remain in the pickle two weeks, 
turning and rubbing it every day ; then take it out, and put it into 
an earthen pan, with some suet chopped fine to cover the bottom 
of the pan, and the same on the top of the beef, with a little water 
to keep the pan from burning. Bake it slowly for six hours. 
Eaten cold. 

CURI3> BEEF, TO EA.T COLD. 

Put three fourths of a pound of coarse sugar, one pound of bay 
salt, nearly an ounce of allspice, a tea-spoonful or less of cloves, a 
small piece of saltpetre, and three cents worth of cochineal, into four 
quarts of water ; let these all boil slowly together fully twenty min- 
utes ; then take from the fire, and let it stand till quite cool. Take 
a round of beef, from twenty to twenty-five pounds, and pour this 
* pickle over it, turning it once or twice a day, continuing this for 
two or three weeks. At the end of this time it will be ready for 
use. 

BOILED BEEF STEAKS. 

It is not necessary to beat them ; cut them half an inch thick 
and place them on the gridiron. The fire should be clear and 
brisk, the gridiron should be hot, the bars rubbed with suet. 
Sprinkle a little salt over the fire. Turn the steaks often, keeping 
a dish dose to the fire, in which to drain the gravy from the top 
of the steak as you lifl it. The gridiron is best set in a slanting 
direction, so that fat will not fall on the coals and make a smoke. 
If there is a smoke, take the steak off for a moment. Over a brisk 
fire of coals steaks will be done in ten minutes. Then lay them 
on a hot plate with a small slice of butter on each piece, pouring 
over them the gravy, and sprinkling on a very Little salt. 

BEEF ALAMODE. 

Lard a round of beef with slices of fat bacon dipped in vinegar ; 
roll it up with chopped seasoning, cloves, sage, parsley, thyme, 
pepper and green onions ; bind it close and put it in a sauce pan. 
Tnm it when half done, and let it stand for twelve hours on a 
stove. It can be eaten hot or cold. 
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Take five or six pounds of rump, and cover down close in a pan, 
with enough butter or darified dripping to prevent burning or 
Pticking to the pan ; let it cook slowly for an hour, then pour off 
the grease and put in a little broth, half a cup of rich gravy, a few 
drops of vinegar, and a little calf Vfoot jelly, if convenient ; cover 
down closely again and let it cook, with the heat all about it, for 
two hours longer, basting frequently ; when it is quite tender, 
take it up, and mix half a table-spoonful of flour with a little cream, 
and put into the gravy, which season to taste, and then pour over 
the meat, that is to say, a part of it, for an economical cook will 
reserve part to assist in the preparation of next day^s dinner. 

BRISKET OF BEEF STUFFED. 

A piece weighing eight pounds requires about five or six hours * 
to boil. Make a dressing of bread crumbs, pepper, salt, sweet 
herbs, a little mace, and one onion chopped fine and mixed with 
an egg. Put the dressing in between the fat and the lean of the 
beef and sew it up tight ; flour the cloth ; pin the beef up very 
tight in it; boil it five or six hours. When it is done take the 
cloth off, and press it until it is cold. This is to be cut in thin 
slices *and eaten cold. 

MOCK DUCK. 

Procure a steak cut from the rump of beef, and fill it with a 
dressing made of chopped bread, pork, sage, onions and sweet 
marjoram, and well seasoned ; sew it up, put a slice or two of pork, 
or some of the dressing, on the top, and set it in a pan, into which 
pour a pint of water ; cover down tight, and let it cook slowly in 
the oven three hours ; then take off the lid, brown quickly, and 
serve hot. 

ox CHEEK STUFFED AND BAKED. 

IMash and soak thoroughly an ox cheek ; put it into plenty of 
warm water and boil gently an hour, throwing in a large tea spoon- 
fiil of salt and skimming occasionally. Lift it out, and when cool 
take out the bones. Put in a good roll of forcemeat ; bind up the 
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cheek securely, and bake it in a moderate oven an hour or an hour 
and a half, until it is quite tender dear through. Drain it from 
fat, unbind it, and serve it with a good brown gravy, or any sauce 
preferred, or with melted butter in a tureen, a cut lemon and 
cayenne. 

SPICED BEEF. 

This can be made from either the round, brisket or rump of 
beef, but ribs are the most tender eating. Procure from eight to 
ten pounds of the ribs of beef; those which have a good amount 
of fat upon them are the best ; remove the bone, rub the meat well 
with one ounce of saltpetre pounded very finely, and three hours 
after this has been applied, rub on half a pound of moist sugar ; 
let the meat lay in this for two days, then take one ounce of ground 
pepper, half an ounce of pounded mace, a few cloves well pound- 
' ed, and a tea-spoorfful of cayenne pepper. Mix all these ingredi- 
ents well, and rub them well into the beef, particularly into the 
holes, adding occasionally a little salt. Boll up the meat as a 
round, and bind it with a strong fillet. Chop some suet very 
finely, cover the beef with it, and bake it in a moderately heated 
oven, from five to six hours» While baking, it may be placed 
either upon a meat tin, or in an earthen jar as nearly of its size 
as possible. In both cases there should b^ a cup full of gravy or 
water under the meat, to prevent it from burning ; if a jar is used 
there should be a cover to it. 

FILLETS OF BEEF. 

Take two pounds of steak from a round of beef, cut thin, divide 
it into strips about three inches broad ; beat them with a chopper 
till flat and tender, then chop finely some fresh gathered mush- 
rooms, and add a little pepper, salt, and fresh butter in small pieces. 
Lay the mushrooms and seasoning half over the strips of steak ; 
roll them up, fasten them with a coarse needle and thread, (or with 
very tiny skewers,) and lay the fillets in a pie dish to bake. The 
baking dish should be covered with another dish of the same 
size, to prevent the steam from evaporating, otherwise the outside 
of the meat will be dry. Thicken the gravy which is in the baking 
dish with flour and butter, and add mushroom catsup as a seasoning. 
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The fillets will require taming wbilst baking. But a less trouble- 
some plan of cooking a steak in this mode, is to have it dressed in 
one piece. The steak should be cut thin and rolled as described, 
but instead of mushrooms add a fine forcemeat or plain veal 
stufiSuig. 

FILLETS OP BEEF WITH ANCHOVY. 

Soak five or six anchovies in water for about two hours, split 
them and put the fillet with them, mixed with some bacon ; boil 
it on a slow fire with a small quantity of broth, a glass of white 
wine, a clove of garlic, two cloves, and a bunch of herbs. When 
sufficiently done, strain the sauce, add to it a piece of butter roll- 
ed in flour, two spoonsful of cream, and a few capers ; mix in a 
little yolk of egg, and pour it over the fillet. 

FILLETS OF BEEF WITH FORCEMEAT. 

Make forcemeat with fowls^ Lvers, grated bacon, a little butter, 
parsley, shallots, three yolks of eggs, and spices. Cut a fillet of 
beef in two, flatten it with a cleaver, lard it through, then lay the 
forcemeat between it, and also about a pint of small mushrooms 
which have been previously stewed in a little butter ; tie the meat 
up in a cloth, boil it in broth, with a glass of wine and a bunch of 
sweet herbs. 

HUNTERS BEEF. 

Take a round of beef weighing fifteen pounds, and let it hang 
two or three days. Reduce to a very fine powder two ounces of 
saltpetre, two ounces of sugar, three quarters of an ounce of 
cloves, the same of nutmeg, one third of an ounce of allspice, two 
handsful of common salt. Bone the beef, and rub the spices well 
into it, and do so every day for two or three weeks. When you 
wish to dress the meat, wash the spices off the outside with cold 
water, bind it up tightly with tape, and place it in a pan with«a 
tea-cupful of water at the bottom ; cover the top of the meat with 
chopped suet ; cover the pan with a coarse paste, and brown pa- 
per over that. Let it bake five hours, and when it is cold remove 
the paste and the tape. Some persons stuff the hole lefl by taking 
out the bone, with chopped parsley and sweet herbs. 
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HUKO BEEF. 

Make a strong brine of bay salt, saltpetre and pump water. 
Place in it a piece of ribs of beef, and let it lie for nine days. 
Then bang it in a chimney in the smoke of wood or sawdust. 
When it is nearly dry, wash the outside with bullock^s blood, and 
when this is dry, boil it and serve it with vegetables. 

HAMBURQH PICKLE FOR BEEF, HABfS AND TONGXTE. 

Take two gallons of water, three pounds of bay salt, or if that 
cannot be got, five pounds of common salt, two pounds of coarse 
sugar, two ounces of saltpetre, and two ounces of black pepper 
bruised and tied in a fold of muslin ; boil all together twenty min- 
utes, removing the scum as it rises. Four the pickle into a deep 
earthen jar, and when it is cold lay in the meat so that every part 
is covered. Turn the meat occasionally. A middling sized round 
of beef will be ready for the table in a fortnight. 

MEAT PIE FOR LUNCH. 

Place a thick rump steak well larded and rubbed with shallot in 
the bottom of a saucepan, cut up some game into small pieces 
without bones, and lay over the steak, mixed with pepper and salt 
and some pieces of bacon ; stew them all well, and add chopped 
mushrooms and a rich gravy, before making them into the pie. 
The pie should have a thick ornamental crust round the sides and 
on the bottom. Let the top crust be loose, so that additional 
gravy can be poured in ; and bake until it is a light brown. 

BEEF BALLS. 

Take a piece of beef boiled tender, chop it very finely with an 
onion, season with salt and pepper, add parsley, bread crumbs, 
lemon peel, and grated nutmeg ; moisten it with an eggj mix well 
together, and roll it into balls. Then dip them in flour and fry 
them in boiling lard or fresh dripping. Serve them with thickened 
brovm gravy, or fried bread crumbs. 

BEEP CROQUETTES. 

Mince some dressed beef very fine, melt a piece of butter in a 
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stew pan, add three or four onions, chopped fine, and fried a pale 
brown ; add a spoonful of flour, and moisten with a little good 
stock, or gravy, seasoned with pepper, salt, nutmeg, and a little 
parsley chopped fine. When the sauce is done enough, put in the 
minced beef; let it stewa short time till the sauce is dry, then 
form the meat into either balls or rolls ; dip each into the beaten 
white of eggs ; have some' butter, or lard, hot ; put each ball 
very gently into the frying pan, shaking a little flour over them, 
roll them about gently in the pan to brown them alike, and when 
a good color, drain them on a cloth, and serve on dressed parsley. 

HASHED BEEF. 

Take cold roast beef, cut in slices, and remove skin and gristle. 
Place in a stewpan a small piece of butter, an onion chopped 
fine, a table-spoonful of flour ; put it on the fire and stir it till it 
browns, but be careful it does not bum. Then stir in gradually 
half a pint of stock, flavored with herbs, with a little salt, and let 
it boil up thick. Put in two table-spoonsful of hot green pickles 
chopped small, and the slices of beef. Heat them through and 
serve with sippets of toast. 

COLD MINCED BEEF. 

Having removed the fat and skin, mince the beef nearly to a 
paste : stew gently — ^if possible over night, so that the fat may 
be skimmed off. Season with pepper and salt, and sprinkle with 
oat-meal ; chop a half handful of parsley and thyme and throw in ; 
boil a large onion nearly tender, chop it and mix it in ; add sufficent 
broth or skim-milk and water to cover the beef; let it sinuner two 
hours ; then thicken with a little oatmeal, and add a dessert spoon- 
ful of mushroom or walnut catsup ; stir well, boil a minute and serve 
with pieces of bread toasted. The bones from which the meat is 
cut will do for the broth in which the meat is stewed, if broth is 
used. Even then, however, a tea-cupful of milk may bo added 
with the thickening. 

DRIED BEEF COOKED. 

Afler being thinly sliced, as usual, freshen it in water ; stew it in 
a little water until tender ; then beat an egg with a little flour, put 
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a lump of butter to tl^e beef, stir in the egg and flour, and serve 
on toast bread with the gravy over it. 

KEEPINQ BEEF. 

Cut up the meat in pieces as large as you wish, and pack it in 
a barrel or cask. Then make a brine as follows : one pound and 
a half of salt to one gallon of water, one ounce of saltpetre to one 
hundred pounds of beef, one table-spoonful of ground pepper to 
one hundred pounds of beef. Put in the salt and saltpetre, heat 
it boiling hot, skim it, then add the pepper. Pour it on the beef 
boiling hot and cover closely. 

TOUGH BEEF. 

Carbonate of soda will remedy tough beef. Cut the steaks the 
day before using into slices about two inches thick; rub over 
them a small quantity of soda ; wash off next morning, cut it into 
suitable thickness, and cook. The same process will answer for 
fowls, legs of mutton, etc. 

A LEO OF MUTTON IN FOUB MEALS. 

For the first meal, cut off a handsome knuckle and boil it ; for the 
second meal, take as many cutlets as required for the family from 
the joint ; for the third meal, roast the remainder of the joint. The 
remains of both the boiled and roasted meat, may then be hashed 
for a fourth meal. 

BOILED LEa OF MUTTON. 

Cut off the shank bone and trim the knuckle. Boil with salt 
in the water, skimming. If it weighs nine or ten pounds it will 
need to cook three hours. It may be served with parsley or celery 
and butter, or caper sauce, or pickled kidney beans and onion 
sauce ; mashed turnips, spinach and potatoes are good with it. 

ROAST LEG OF MUTTON. 

A leg of mutton weighing ten pounds should be roasted two 
hours. When half done, turn the fat out of the roaster; then 
baste the meat with the dripping. Make the gravy the same as for 
roast beef, or add a few spoonsful of current jelly and a cup of 
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red wine. Ten minutes more should be allowed for eveiy «xtra 
pound of mutton. 

LEa OF MUTTON WITH OYSTERS. 

Parboil fat oysters and mix with them some parsley, minced 
onions, and sweet herbs, boiled and chopped fine, and the yolks of 
two hard boiled eggs. Cut five or six holes in the fleshy part of a leg 
of mutton, and put in the mixture ; dress it as follows : Tie it 
up in a doth and let it boil gently two and a halt' or three hours,, 
according to the size. 

BOAST SHOULDER OF LJLBfB. 

A nice way to cook a shoulder of lamb is to bone it, and fill the 
space with a stuffing made of chopped mushrooms, parsley, salt 
pork, cracker crumbs, some sweet herbs, pepper and salt, and a 
raw egg. Braise it with some good stock gravy, and send it to 
table surrounded by spinach, garnished with slices of egg. 

ROAST QUARTER OF LAMB. 

To roast a quarter of lamb, lard it slightly with salt pork, and 
sprinkle it with bread crumbs and finely-chopped parsley. Make 
a sauce of some stock gravy, a table-spoonful of vinegar, chopped 
mint, a little yolk of egg, and mushroom catsup ; pour over the 
joint, and let it stand in the oven a few moments. Serve with 
green peas, with which a little bunch of mint has been boiled. 

ROAST JOINT OF MUTTON. 

Roast the joint of a leg of mutton in the usual way ; rub on a 
little salt, and also sprinkle on flour as the fat comes out. Have it 
nicely and evenly browned on every side, baste it well, and when 
ready, to take out, pour off the dripping and have ready a little 
boiling water, but do not drown the real juices of the meat. 
Serve with currant jelly if convenient. 

BROILED MUTTON CHOPS. 

Trim them ; remove what fat is not required to cook with them ; 
season and broil over a clear fire, turning often until done. Serve 
with small pieces of butter on them. 
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FRIED MUTTON CHOPS. 

Trim them, season with pepper and salt, fry them m their own 
fat or pork fat, turn them oflen. Serve them hot. Brown a little 
butter and flour, add a little water, and pour the grav^ over them. 

MUTTON CHOPS WITH CUCUMBERS. 

Slice cucumbers and lay them in a deep dish, sprinkled with 
salt and wet with vinegar. Fry the chops a nice brown, lay them 
in a stewpan, and put the cucumbers, dramed, over them ; add some 
chopped onions, pepper and salt, cover them with weak broth and 
stew them, skimming occasionally. 

SAVORY MUTTON CHOPS. 

Cut up the chops and beat them with the edge of a knifb. Beat 
the yolks of a few eggs and dip the cutlets in them ; season them 
with pepper, salt, nutmeg, and bread crumbs. Bioll them in but- 
tered papers and boil them. Use for sauce some good gravy, a 
piece of butter, crumbs of bread, capers, anchovies, with some 
nutmeg and a little vinegar. As soon as they are dressed, tear off 
the papers, and set them on the dish with the sauce. 

COLD MUTTON BROILED. 

Cut in thick slices cold boiled leg of mutton ; it should not be 
cooked too much or it will faXL into pieces ; put on it salt and pep- 
per, and then broil it. Let it be very hot, and add a thick sauce 
flavored with fresh tomatoes, or tomato sauce, and serve. 

MUTTON PUDDING. 

Take cold boiled mutton, or roast mutton if that is on hand, cut 
it into small slices, and slice a few potatoes. Dip the slices of 
meat into a mixture of salt, pepper, flour, and finely chopped onion ; 
butter the basin, line it with suet crust, fill it with alternate layers 
of mutton and potatoes, pour in a tea-cupful of gravy, or stock, 
cover with crust and cook it. 

FIRST RATE WESTERN STEW. 

Fart of a breast of mutton or lamb, cut in bits, as many pota- 
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toes, pepper and salt to taste ; two onions, a bnncb of parsley, a 
bunch of sweet herbs. Stew all together in barely sufficient water 
to cover them, for two hours, gently. Then put in a tea-cup of 
tomato catsup, and boil up again. Serve hot. 

• MUTTON CROQUETTES. - 

Cut the meat from a neck of mutton into pieces about as large 
as your finger, lard them through with ham bacon ; let them siin- 
mer in some stock with sweet herbs ; when done, take ihe pieces of 
meat out, reduce the gravy and strain it over them ; cover each 
piece with good fowl seasoning, wrap it in a slice of bacon, wash 
them over with egg, strew them with bread crumbs, and bake 
them. 

HASHED MUTTON. 

At nfght cut cold boiled or roast mutton into slices, remove the 
solid fat, break the bones, and put it in a saucepan with a large 
onion sliced thin ; pour in broth or stock to just cover over it, and 
let it simmer until at boiling heat, but do not let it boil. Pour it 
iftto an earthen dish and cover it for the night. In the morning, 
or sometime before dinner, skim off the fat, return it to the pot 
with seasoning and a little flour, and let it simmer, but not bpil, a 
long time. As the meat gets dry, pour in milk. A quarter of an 
hour before serving, take away the bones and skin, add a dessert 
spoonful or more of walnut or mushroom catsup, thicken smooth- 
ly with flour, oat meal or Indian meal, wet with milk and liquor 
from the hash ; boil a minute longer, add more seasoning if re- 
quired, and serve with sippets of toasted bread. 

UNCOOKED MUTTON MINCED. 

Cut off two pounds from a leg of mutton, remove the fat, and 
chop it up finely, with a slice or two of bacon ; season with pep- 
per and salt, and put it into a saucepan with a tea-cupful of gravy, 
six ounces of butter. Chop three young lettuces ; add a quart of 
young peas, an onion chopped small. Stir all together over a 
gentle fire until quite hot, then place the saucepan closely cover- 
ed at the side of the fire, and let it stew gently for three hours. 
Serve in a hot dish, and place round it a wall of well-cooked rice* 
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HASHED MUTTON WITH MUSHROOMS. 

Take nice slices of mutton, without skin or fat, and sprinkle 
each piece with flour on both sides. Put six large mushrooms, 
afler having been trimmed and cut in four pieces, into a stewpan 
with a small piece of butter, to stew ; add a little gray}*, some pep- 
per and salt, and when sufficiently done, put in the meat ; let it 
heat through, slowly, stirring it the while that it may not burn, 
but not let it boil, or the meat will be hard. As soon as the hash 
thickens and the 'flour is all heat through and changed color, the 
hash is done. Serve immediately with sippets of neatly cut, thin 
toast, or fried bread, round the dish. 

MIKCED MUTTON. 

Prepare a sauce by taking finely chopped onions, parsley, and 
sweet herbs ; fry in butter, and add a table-spoonful of flour mixe(} 
in water or stock, and as much stock as required. Mince cold 
boiled or roast mutton, taking only the good parts, place it in the 
sauce and warm it through without boiling. This should be 
served with poached eggs on the top. 

MINCED MUTTON WITH CUCUMBERS* 

To prepare minced mutton and cucumber, the mutton should be 
minced as before, then a large cucumber should be pared, the 
seeds taken o.ut, and cut up in small, square pieces about the size 
of a nutmeg. Stew till tender in savory brown sauce, and put in 
the minced mutton and some thickening, if necessary. Mix the 
mutton and encumber well together, let it heat through, and servo 
it piled high on a dish, with sippets of fried bread round it. 

THE EFICURE^S HASH. 

Cut in slices about one pound of cold mutton ; then put two 
sliced onions into a stew pan with a small piece of butter, and fry 
brown ; then add half a pint of good flavored broth, a dessert- 
spoonful of Harvey sauce, the same spoon three times full of tara- 
gon vinegar, two tea-spoonsful of curry paste, a small lump of 
sugar, and a little pepper and salt to taste ; let this sauce just boil 
up once and then simmer slowly by the fire for half an hour ; stir 
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it often, and thicken it with a table spoonfol of floor, nuzed smoofh 
in a little cold water ; or you can use com stardi, half the quantitf 
will do. When the thickening has boiled thorooghlj, and the 
sance ready, put in the meat, let it heat throi^ but not boiL Sem 
hot, with pieces of toast round the dish. 

QUARTER OF LAMB AS A 8AYORT DISH. 

Procare a hind quarter of lamb, and cat off the shank fiom H* 
Raise the thick part of the flesh firom the bone with a knife. Pre- 
pare some forcemeat, the same as for Teal or anyoUier white meat, 
and place it between the bone and flesh, and all underneath the 
kidney. Roast the lamb partially, then place it on a saucepan 
with a quart of mutton gravy ; cover it up and let it stew gently. 
When it is sufficiently cooked, take it up and lay it upon a hot 
dish. Skim the fat from the gravy, and strain it ; add a wine glass 
full of sherry or Maderia wine, a dessert spoonful of walnut catsiq), 
two of browning, the juice of half a lemon, a little cayenne p^yper» 
and half a pint of bearded oysters. Thicken with a little batter 
rolled in flour; pour the gravy hot over the lamb, and serve it np. 

SHOULDER OF VEAL. 

Put into an earthen pan a glass of water, two or three spoonsful 
of vinegar, three onions, sliced parsley, chiveg, two shallots, a bay 
leaf, a bit of thyme, two cloves, and about two ounces of butter ; 
cover the pan close, and put a paste of coarse flour and water 
round the edges, to keep in the steam ; let it bake three hours, 
strain the sauce and pour over the meat, after seasoning it with 
pepper and salt. Another way is to stuff it with bread crumbs, 
suet, or butter, parsley, a little thyme and lemon peel, pepper, salt 
and nutmeg ; then lard it, and roast until brown, serving it with 
rich brown gravy. 

STEWED LOIN OF VEAL. 

Take part of a loin of veal, the chump end will do ; put it into 
a large, thick, well tinned iron saucepan, or into a stewpan, two 
ounces of butter, and shake it over a moderate fire, until it begins 
to brown ; flour the veal well all over, lay it into the saucepan, 
and when it is of a light brown, pour in gradually veal broth, 
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grayy, or boiling water, to nearly half its depth ; add a little salt, 
one or two sliced carrots, a small onion or more, and a bunch of 
parsley ; stew the veal very gently for an hour or more ; then turn 
and let it stew another hour until it is perfectly done. Dish the 
joint ; skim all the fat from the gravy, and strain it over the meat, 
or keep the joint hot while it is rapidly reduced to a ridher consis- 
tency. 

BREAST OF VEAL STUFFED. 

Cut off the gristle, raise the meat off the bones, then lay a good 
forcemeat, made of pounded veal, some sausage meat, parsley, and 
a few shallots chopped very fine, and seasoned with pepper, salt, and 
nutmeg ; then roll the veal tightly, and sew it with the twine ; lay 
some slices of fat bacon in a stewpan, and put the veal roll on it ; 
add some stock, pepper, salt, and a bunch of sweet herbs ; let it 
stew three hours ; then cut out the twine, strain the sauce after 
skimming it, thicken it with brown flour ; let it boil up once, and 
pour it over the veal ; garnish with slices of lemon, each cut in 
four. A fillet of veal, first stuffed with forcemeat, can be dressed 
in the same manner, but it must first be roasted, so as to brown it 
a good color; and forcemeat balls, highly seasoned, should be 
served round the veal. 

BBEAST OF YEAL STEWED. 

Brown the veal first, by half roasting it ; remove as many of the 
bones as possible, and then put it in a stewpan with some stock, a 
glass of wine, a piece of lemon peel, a bunch of sweet herbs, a 
ham bone, and a carrot; let it simmer slowly in the oven about 
half an hour before it is served ; strain off the sauce and remove 
the herbs, etc., put it then back with the veal, first thickening it 
with some flour browned with butter ; let it boil up to take off the 
raw taste of the flour ; then add some pickled mushrooms with their 
juice, and serve. 

ROAST FILLET OF VEAL. 

Take out or ask the butcher to do so, the bone from the center, 
and fill the cavity with a stuffing of bread crumbs, nice salt pork, 
an onion, sweet herbs, and pepper and salt to taste, all chopped 
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up together antQ thoroughly blended ; with the remainder fill up 
all the interstices and fasten with skewers ; cover down in a bake- 
pan with a teacupful of water, for an hour and a half, basting oc- 
casionally ; then remove the cover and roast until it becomes a ridi 
brown. This dish is a universal favorite. 

LOIN OF VKAL 

This is best larded. Have every joint thoroughly cut, and be- 
tween each one lay a slice of salt pork ; roast a fine brown, and 
so that the upper sides of the pork will be crisp ; baste often; 
season with pepper ; the pork will make it sufficiently salt. 

KNVCKLK OF TEAL. 

* 

The knuckle, which is left after cutting off the fillet, makes excel- 
lent soup, or is very good boiled with rice. It should cook slowly 
on the top of the range, so that the rice will not bum, and be 
dished up with the meat in the center, and small pieces of butter 
placed at intervals round it, in the rice. 

KNUCKLE OF YEAL WITH BICE. 

Boil a knuckle of veal, two turnips, one onion, six pepper-ooms, 
a head of celery, and a tea-cupful of rice, together, very gently on 
the top of the stove for about three hours, skimming occasionally, 
and mixing in a little salt. When done, send it to the table with 
rice around the veal. The stock iiv which the veal has boiled, will 
help to make good soup. 

VEAL CUTLETS. 

Take six neck cutlets of veal, trim them neatly, and cut off the 
bone; lard the cutlets, put them into a frying-pan with a little 
butter, and let them brown ; shake a little flour over them, and then 
moisten them with a little stock ; add a bunch of fine herbs, some 
carrots cut in forms, or scalloped, some small onions, mushrooms, 
salt, two cloves ; when the cutlets are done enough, dish them and 
put the vegetables in the middle ; skim the sauce, strain it, and 
pour it over the cutlets. They must be well seasoned. 

MINCED VEAL WITH MACARONI. 

Mince up cold veal with a slice of ham, a little grated rind of 
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lemon, a little salt, and a few spoonsful of broth or gravy. Sim- 
mer gently, taking care that it does not boil. Serve it upon small 
squares of buttered toast, and surround it with a border of maca- 
roni, cooked without cheese. 

VEAL ^FRTTTEBS. 

Cut cold boiled veal into small pieces, dip each in butter, fry 
them a light brown color* drain them well from the fat, pile them 
high in a dish and pour round them a thick, brown sauce, strongly 
flavored^with fresh tomatoes when in season — ^when not in season, 
use tomato sauce. 

BLANQXJETTK OP VKAL. 

Cut cold roast veal in small pieces, put half a pmt of white 
sauce, and a little mushroom catsup in a sauce-pan ; when it boils, 
put in the meat and let it remain until it is well heated ; break in 
an egg slightly beaten ; when the sauce thickens put in a little juice 
of lemon, and send to table. 

VKAL ROLLS. 

Cut some slices of veal very thin and divide them into neat 
pieces. Lay on each some good forcemeat, seasoned high ; roll 
each up tight, and tie them with coarse thread ; put them on a bird 
spit ; after dipping each in the yolks of eggs, well beaten, flour 
them over, and baste them with butter ; half an hour will do them . 
Have a good gravy ready, with truffles and mushrooms chopped ; 
and afler dishing the rolls, pour the gravy round them. 

MOCK BEEFSTEAK. 

Take a leg of veal and com it slightly, by sprinkling salt over 
it ; let it lay a week, then cut from it steaks, which fry in the fat 
from a few thin slices of browned salt pork, or broil and serve 
with butter and pepper ; no salt wiU be needed. 

LOUIS' FAVOKITB DISH. 

Take two pounds of veal from the leg or the neck, and cut into 
nice pieces, which fry a light brown, with a slice of ham or salt 
pork, which may afterward be cut in pieces ; have ready a sauce, 
3 
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made by mixing cold gravy or soup stock with a table-spoonfal of 
flour, a little thyme, pepper, salt, and some button mushrooms ; 
pour this over the veal and ham, and let the whole simmer together 
for half an hour. Of course, the veal and ham should be re- 
moved from the grease in which they were fried, and placed in a 
clean pan before the sauce is poured over them. 

MIKCED VEAL. 

Take the part that is rare done, of either roasted or boiled veal, 
and chop it very fine. Take beef gravy sufficient for the veal to 
be cooked in, dissolve cavear, of the quantity of an acorn, to one 
pound of meat ; put into the gravy the minced veal, and let it boil 
one minute. Four it into a soup dish, upon sippets of toasted 
bread. Garnish the dish with slices of bacon broiled. 

VEAL OMEIJECTS. 

Three pounds of finely chopped veal, three eggs, six cracker 
rolls, one table-spoonful of salt, one of thyme, one of sage, and 
half a table-spoonful of pepper, half a teacup of milk, mix well, 
form into a loaf, baste with milk and butter while baking. Bake 
two hours. 

VEAL OLtVBS. ' 

Cut two thin steaks from a fillet of veal, beat them and mb them 
over with the yolk of an egg ; then cut them in strips fix>m four 
to five inches in length ; lay over every strip a very Uiin piece of 
fat bacon, and strew them over with bread crumbs, a little lemon 
peel, and parsley, chopped small ; season with cayenne pepper and 
salt. Roll them up separately, and fasten them with a litUe wood- 
en skewer in each. Dip them into egg, bread crumbs and parsley, 
chopped small. Put some clarified beef dripping into a firying pan, 
let it boil up, then throw in the veal olives and fiy them a light 
brown color. Take a pint of good gravy, add to it a dessert- 
spoonful of lemon pickle, and same of walnut catsup, and one 
of browning ; cayenne pepper and salt to taste ; thicken this with 
flour and butter. Place the veal olives on a hot dish, strain the 
gravy hot upon them, garnish with lemon pickle and forcemeat 
balls, and strew over them a few pickled mushrooms. 
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yXAL CHEESB. 

Take the hind quarter of yeal» add three eggs, one pound of 
pork, half a loaf of bread ; season with salt and pepper to taste ; 
chop, and wet the whole with milk. Bake two hours, then turn it 
out and eat it cold. 

▲ BOAST FIG. 

About three or four weeks is the right age, to roast whole ; cut 
off the toes, leaving the skin long to wrap around the ends of the 
legs, and put it in cold water. Make a stuffing, with about Bix 
powdered crackers, one table-spoonful of sage, two of sununor- 
savoiy, one chopped onion, half a pint of cream, two eggs, with 
pepper, and salt. Mix these together, and stew about fifteen min- 
utes. Take the pig from the water, fill it with the stuffing, and 
sew it up. Boil the liver, and heart, with five pepper-corns, chop 
fine for the gravy. Put the pig to roast, with a pint of water, and 
a table-spoonful of salt. When it begins to roast, flour it well 
and baste it with the drippings. Bake three hours. 

BOAST POBK. 

For roast pork, make a stuffing of crackers powdered fine, with 
half a pint of cream, two eggs, a small quantity of summer- 
savory, pepper, and salt ; cook about ten minutes. Take the leg 
of pork, of seven or eight pounds in weight, and raise the skin 
off the knuckle, and put in the stuffing, then ij^ke deep cuts in 
the thick part of the leg, and fill them also. It must be floured 
over, and a pint of water put in the pan. While roasting, baste 
it often with the drippings. Cook about three hours and a half. 
Skim some of the fat firom the gravy, add a little flour, and boil it 
well a few minutes. Serve with apple sauce, or any other that 
may be preferred. 

SPABE BIB OF POBK. 

Joint it down the middle ; sprinkle it with fine sage, salt, and a 
little flour ; put it in the oven and baste it well. Serve it with 
apple sauce, egg sauce, or white sauce. 
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PORK CUTLETS. 

To broil or fry these, cut them half an inch thick, trim them into 
neat form, take off part of the fat. To broil lliem, sprinkle a little 
pepper on them, and broil them over a dear and moderate fire a 
quarter of an hour, or a few minutes more ; and just before taking 
them off, sprinkle over a little fine salt. For frying, flour them 
well and season with pepper, and salt, and sage. They may also 
be dipped into an egg, and then into bread crumbs mixed with 
minced sage ; if for broiling, add a little clarified butter to the egg, 
or sprinkle it on the cutlets. 

BOSTON PORK AlTD APPLE PIE. 

Boil one pound of nice, sweet, salt pork, and when it is cold 
chop it up fine. Peel half a peck of greening apples, chop them 
up also, and mix with the pork. Sweeten with sugar, and spice 
with cinnamon and ground cloves, or allspice, and bake in deep 
soup plates, slowly and thoroughly, with a crust on both sides. 

ENGLISH PORK OR RAISED PIE. 

These constitute a favorite luncheon dish in England. Take a 
pound of nice lard, and heat it until melted, in a little water. 
Use this hot melted lard to mix the flour into a paste, with a little 
salt. Work the paste very smooth, divide it, and form each piece 
into a round ball, gradually working a hollow in the centre, and 
raising a wall, two, three, or four inches high aU round, according 
to the size required. Have ready the pork, fat and lean, cut into 
small square pieces ; fill each pie, season highly, fit a lid neatly to 
the top, egg over, and bake a light brown, in a steady but not a 
quick oven. 

PORK AND POTATO PIE. 

Take some pork bones from which the meat has been removed 
for sausages or other use. Put them into a deep dish and place 
amid them slices of apples and potatoes, with chopped onions, 
salt and pepper ; add a little water ; cover it with a crust and bake 
slowly. 
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BACON OMELET. 

Beat tip some eggs (according to the quantity required,) then 
add salt, pepper, some finely cut parsely and green onions, and a 
slice or two of bacon cut into very fine mince meat ; mix all well 
together, fry and scorch the top with a red hot poker. 

BACON EGG-CAP, 

Cut a quarter of a pound of bacon into thin slices and stew them 
slowly, turning them over and over. Take out the slices and put 
to the grease two spoonsful of any stock you happen to have, and 
break over it six or seven efgs. Now add your slices of bacon 
again, pepper and salt, cook over a slow fire, and scorch the top 
with a red hot poker. 

POKE BELISH. 

Fry some slices of salt pork till crisp, take them out, pour a 
little water to the fat and season it with pepper ; sprinkle in a 
little flour, then cut up the pork into small pieces and put it into 
this thickened gravy. 

TO CURB HAMS. — 1 

Weigh your hams, and make a brine of one ounce of salt to every 
pound of meat, and one ounce of saltpetre to every twenty pounds. 
Cover the bottom of the tub with salt ; pack the hams close, and 
fill the chinks with stones. Let the brine cover them well. After 
they have lain three or four weeks, take them up, dry and smoke 
them. Then wrap them in papers and lay them in ashes in a cool, 
dry cellar. This keeps the flies firom them, and prevents ihem 
from getting dry and hard. Hams cured in this way, keep the 
year round. 

TO CURE HAMS. — 2. 

For every one hundred lbs. of ham, take seven lbs. of salt, three 
ounces of saltpetre, two ounces of pearlash, one quart of molasses, 
five gallons of water. Re-pack the hams at the end of the first 
week, and put the same pickle on them again. "^ 
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BOnJED HAM. 

A ham, if dry, may he soaked over night ; if moist, this maj be 
omitted. Fat it in warm water, and boil it for five or six hours. 
If it is salt, the water may be changed once, though it should not 
be put into cold water. Soil water is best ; if the water is hard, 
a little soda may be added to it. If it is desired to give the flavor 
of ham to vegetables, they may be boiled in some of the liquor the 
ham was boiled in, but the vegetables should not be put in with 
the ham. When done take off the skin, which should be kept as 
whole as possible, (to put over the ham when cold, whidiirill pre- 
vent its drying,) and grate toasted l^ad over it. Boiled ham is 
best eaten cold. When served, remove the skin, stick cloves at 
intervals with a ring of pepper around them, and garnish widi 
parsley, or put fringed paper around the small end. 

SUGARED HAM. 

After boiling the ham three hours, remove the skin, sprinkle 
sugar over it and bake one hour. It will be delicious. 

POTTED HAM. 

Take the remains of a boiled ham, cut in small pieces, and 
pound it, little by little, in a mortar ; softening it during the pro- 
cess^ with a little melted butter. Add Cayenne pepper to taste, 
and put it in small bowls, glasses, or potting jars, pressing it down 
very smooth. Over the surface pour a little more melted butter ; 
cover tight, and set away. It will keep for weeks. This is a 
nice supper dish. 

BROILED HAM. 

Cut the ham in thin slices, and broil quick, on a gridiron set 
over lively hot coals. If the ham is too salt, soak it in hot water 
before broiling, and dry it with a cloth before putting it on the 
fire. Fry some eggs in an equal quantity of lard and butter, put 
an egg on each slice of ham, and serve. 

WESTPHALIA LOAVES. 

Mix a quarter of a pound of grated ham, with one pound of 
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mealy potatoes, well beaten until quite light, and add a little butter, 
cream, and two eggs ; but do not get it too moLst. Make into 
small balls, and fry with a little lard, a light brown. Serve with 
a brown thick gravy. Garnish with fried parsley. 

HAM OR TONGUE TOAST. 

Toast a thick slice of bread, and butter it on both sides. Take 
a small quantity of remains of ham, or tongue, and grate it, and 
put it in a stew-pan with two hard boiled eggs chopped fine, mixed 
with a little butter, salt, and cayenne ; make it quite hot, then 
spread thickly upon the buttered toast. Serve while hot. 



SECONDARY MEATS. 



TALE BOAT VIE. 



Lay three or four pounds of steak from the undercut of a round 
of beef, in a middling sized dish, having seasoned it with pepper 
and salt. Have a couple of chickens at hand, cut in pieces and 
seasoned ; place them upon the steak, and over them one dozen 
and a half of fresh fat oysters, without the liquor. Add half a 
dozen fresh, hard boiled eggs, and afler damping the bottom of the 
dish with half a pint of strong ale, cover the whole with fresh 
mushrooms, adding to these half a pound of glaze or plam neats- 
foot-jelly ; lay over the dish a substantial paste, and bake in a 
brisk oven. This pie is excellent for a picnic or water excursion. 

IRISH STEW. — 1. 

Take ofiP the under bone from the best end of a neck of mut- 
ton, and cut it into chops ; season them with pepper and salt, some 
' mushroom powder, and beaten mace. Put the meat into a stew- 
pan, slice a large onion, and tie up a bunch of parsley and th3rme, 
and add these and a pint of veal broth to the meat. Let this sim- 
mer until the chops are about three parts done, then add some on- 
ions, and whole potatoes peeled, and let all stew together until 
thoroughly cooked. Take out the parsley and thyme, and serve 
up in a deep dish. 

IRISH STEW. — 2. 

Take as much of mutton as is required ; the scrag end is the 
best for the purpose. Cut the meat into small chops, pare iU the 
fat off the piece, chop it fine, and set it aside for dumplings ; let 
the meat stew till perfectly tender, strain the liquor, and set the 
meat aside. The following day remove \he fat, put the liquor in a 
sauce pan, roll each piece of mutton in flour, add the meat to tho 
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liquor, and sufficient potatoes and onions to thicken it. Before 
serving, add a layer of potatoes, boiled in a separate sauce-pan, 
also dumplings, about the size of an egg. The dumplings will take 
about twenty minutes to boil. No seasoning is required except 
pepper and salt. 

BAKED IRISH STEW. 

Fill a dish with alternate layers of mutton or beef, sliced pota- 
toes and onions ; season with pepper and salt, pour in plenty of 
water for gravy, and cover the top closely with potatoes ; cook in 
a moderate oven, and let the potatoes on top be browned before it 
is served ; the onion can be omitted if desired. 

BOILED TONGUE. 

Saltpetered tongue requires five or six hours to boil. When 
done, lay it in cold water three minutes, peel off the skin, beginning 
at the tip of the tongue, as it comes off much easier. 

SWEETBREAD. 

Add to a pmt of water, or veal stock, a little grated lemon peel, 
mace, and pepper and salt ; in this put your sweetbreads, — ^two 
good sized ones ; stew them an hour or more ; then take them out, 
mix a teaspoonful of flour with a little milk, mushrooms, and cat- 
sup, and add to the liquor when it boils ; put in the sweetbread for 
a moment. Serve with the sauce pou^d over them. 

TO FRY SWEETBREAD. 

Scald them first ; fry them in butter, with a little sweet marjoram 
and parsley chopped fine, and served with a gravy, flavored with 
mushroom catsup. 

MEAT OMNIUM. 

Take all the pieces of cooked meat you have, no matter whether 
boiled or roast, butcher^s meat, poultry or game, and mince very 
fine. Put the whole into a stew-pan, with a little parsley, a few 
green onions, and mushrooms, if you can get them, one or two 
eggs beaten up, and a little gravy or stock. Simmer for a quarter 
of an hour; tiien take a meat dish, pour upon it a layer of your 
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stew, a layer of bread in tlioes, another layer of liew, and so on, 
and heat in an oven. When hot, pour it over the rest of the stew 
hot, and serve. 

SAUSAaS MEAT. 

Take one pound of firesh pork, two pounds of lean beef, and 
chop them very fine ; mix this with three teanspoonfuls of black 
pepper, the same quantity of salt, five of powdered sage, and five 
of summer-savory ; make this into small cakes and place them upon 
a plate. When needed, ^ them in the same manner as sausages. 

GOOD SAUSAGES. 

First chop separately, and then together, a pound and a quarter 
of veal, free from fat, skin, and sinew, and an equal weight of lean 
pork, and of the inside fat of the pig. Mix them well, and sprin- 
kle on an ounce and a quarter of salt, half an ounce of pepper* 
one nutmeg grated, and a large tea-spoonfiil of pounded mace. 
Turn and chop all together until equally seasoned throughout; 
press the sausages into a dean pan, and keep them in a very cool 
place. When wanted, form them into cakes an inch thick or less 
flour and fry them about ten minutes, in a little butter. 

BISSABLBS. 

Chop veal and ham together finely, add a few bread crumbs, 
salt, pepper, nutmeg, and a little parsley and lemon peel, or shallot ; 
mix all together with the yolks of eggs well beaten ; either roll 
them into shape like a flat sausage, or into the shape of pears, 
sticking a bit of horseradish in the ends, to resemble the stalks ; 
egg each over, and grate bread crumbs ; fiy them brown and serve 
on crisp fried parsley. 

ORANDMOTHER^S BREAKFAST BAIXS. 

A little cold beef, or mutton, or both ; a slice of ham, or salt 
pork ; a small quantity of bread crumbs, a little parsley, a little 
sage, or thyme, all chopped together, and mixed with an egg, a 
little melted butter, and seasoning. Take a table spoonful of the 
mixture, dredge it with the flour, and make into a ball, which fry 
a quick brown. 
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This constitutes an elegant breakfast dish, and is a good way of 
getting rid of cold meat, particularlj if hash is not liked. 

TURKISH DALBCA. 

Chop the lean of any cold meat, with a quarter pound of beef 
wet, very fine ; mix with quarter pound of scalded rio^ season 
with salt, pepper, and add the yolks of two eggs. Take eabbage 
leaves, dip them in water, make the meat into shape of cucumbers, 
and fold the leaves round them, tying each with a thread ; put them 
into a stewpan with gravy, an anchovy, and an onion : stew a long 
time gently. The thread is taken off when served, and the gravy 
browned with flour and a little butter. 

■v 

TO COOK COLD BiEATS. 

Put the cold meat into a chopping bowl, cut them fine, season 
with salt, pepper, a little onion or else tomato catsup. Fill a tin 
bread pan two thirds full; cover it over with mashed potato 
which has been salted and has nulk in it ; lay bits of butter over 
the top, and set it into an oven for fifteen or twenty minutes. 

SAYORT WINTEK HASH. 

Any kind of cold meat, a few cold potatoes, an onion, pepper 
and salt, a little dried parsley, sage, and summer savory. Chop 
all together. Put it in a sauce-pan, with a little gravy, or hot wa- 
ter, and a small piece of butter. Let it simmer gentiy for fifteen 
minutes. Turn out over thin slices of toast. It is palatable to 
persons who do not usually like hash. 

TOAD IN THE HOLE. 

Make a batter of six ounces of flour, one pint of milk, two or 
three eggs, a little lard, salt and pepper ; put into it a pound of 
beef sausages, and bake for an hour. Instead of beef sausages, 
slices of any meat you have, or half a pound of pork sausages, or 
a few oysters with meat trimmings, may be used. 

cow HEEL. 

Boil in water a split cow heel (one already used for stock will 
do) four or five hours ; then add a pint of milk, and boil for two 
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hours more, adding an onion or two, and if 70a like, a little diop- 
ped parsley. 

FRIED cow HEEL. 

Cut a stewed cow heel into pieces about two inches long, and put 
the pieces into a frying pan with bread crumbs, salt, pepper, and 
a little minced parsley. Tou will rgiguire to have grease in the 
pan, and it should be boiling before you put your cow heel in. 
About a quarter of an hour will suffice for frying. It would be a 
great improvement if you were to beat up an egg and dip each 
piece into it, before you put it into the hot frying pan. 

SHEEP'S TBOTTERS. 

Into a stewpan put a little suet with sliced onions and carrots, 
thyme, salt and. pepper; let these simmer for about fite minutes. 
Next add two spoonsful of flour and water, and keep stirring till it 
boils; when it boils, put in the trotters and sinmier for three 
hours or more. Now mix in two eggs, beaten up in milk, but do 
not let your stewpan boil again. Pour into a deep dish, and gar- 
nish with toasted bread. 

SWEET &READ, LIVER AND HEART. 

Parboil the sweet bread, and let them get cold. Cut them in 
pieces about an inch thick ; put on salt, and pepper and sage ; 
then dip them in the yolk of an egg and fine bread crumbs. 
Fry them a light brown. Another way is, to fry slices of salt pork 
until brown, take out the pork and fry the sweet bread in the fat. 
When done, make a gravy by stirring a little flour and water mix- 
ed smooth, into the fat ; add spices, and wine, if you like. The 
liver and heart are cooked in the same manner, or broiled. 

calf's head cake. 

Parboil half a calf's head, with a little sage ; cut off the meat, 
put the bones back into the broth, and boil them until the broth is 
much reduced. Cut up the meat and put it into the jar with the 
tongue, mace, pepper, &c., add a few small slices of ham ; put the 
jar into the oven covered, and let it stand some hours until the con- 
tents are thoroughly done ; then mix it with the brains beaten np 
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with an egg. Put pieces of hard boiled egg in a mold, poor the 
mixture from the jar into it, and let it get entirely cold, then turn 
it out. This dish can be made also with sheep^s head, carefully 
scalded and soaked. 

calif's head hash. '^ 

Take a calf ^s head or half a one, as you desire ; parboil it, cut 
off the best parts in slices-, and set these aside for the hash. Put 
the rest, bones and all, with any other bones you may have, es- 
pecially a ham bone, each into the liquor with a bunch of sweet 
herbs, a sliced carrot, a fried onion, half head of celery, mace, 
salt, and peppercorns, according to taste. Let these ingredients 
stew gently together, until the liquor is so strong that, when it is 
cold, it will form a jelly. Strain it through a hair sieve, and after- 
wards through a cloth, and when cold, remove all the fat which 
may rise to the top. Take of this jelly the quantity that may bo 
required for gravy, put it into a sauce-pan, and add to it mushroom 
catsup, Worcester sauce, a little lemon peel, and Chili wine. Now , 
put in the slices of meat, and let them warm gently, but do not let 
them boil. Before serving to table add, if you desire, a wine-glass 
of sherry, and a table-spoonful of brandy, and garnish with brain 
cakes and slices of lemon. Butter may be added to the gravy to 
make it thicker. 

LAMB^S HEAD AND HINGE. 

Soak the head well in cold water and boil it a quarter of an hour.* 
Parboil the heart, liver, and if desired, the lights ; mince them 
quite small, mix them with gravy, season them, pour them on sip- 
pets of toasted bread in a soup dish, broil the bread and lay it 
upon the mince. It can be garnished with sliced pickled cucum- 
bers and slices of bacon. 

BRAIN CAKES. 

Wash the brains thoroughly, first in cold and afterwards in hot 
water ; remove the skin and fibers, and then t)oil the brains in 
water with a little salt, for two or three minutes. Take them up 
and beat them in a basin with some very finely chopped parsley, 
sifted sage, salt, mace, cayenne pepper, the well-beaten yolk of 
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an egg, and a gOl of cream. Drop them in amall cakea into tiia 
flying pan, and fiy them in batter a light brown color. A little 
flour and grated lemon peel are sometimes added. 

TBIFE. 

The tripe, after being corned, should be soaked in sah and water 
five or six dajs, changing the water eveiy day ; then cut it in 
pieces, scrape it and rinse it. Boil it until quite tender, wludi 
will take half a day or more, and it will then be fit for luroiling, 
flying or pickling. Drop it into a jar of spiced Tin^^. 

FBEED TBIFB. 

After being boiled, let it be quite cold ; cut it in jneces, roll 
them comerwise, tie them with a thread, sprinkle a little salt and 
mace over them, roll them in eggs and crumbs, fly in fiit a nice 
brown ; serve with onion sauce, with a little lemon and tomato 
catsup boiled in. 

STEWED TBIFE. 

Choose the thickest and whitest tripe, cut the white part into tliin 
slices, and put them into a stewpan with a little wiiite grayy, a 
spoonful of yinegar, a litUe lemon juice, and a little grated lemon 
peel. Add the yolk of an egg well beaten, with a little cream and 
chopped parsley, and two or three chives. Shake them together 
over a slow fire until the gravy is as thick as cream, but do not let 
it boil. Serve it with sippets, and garnish, if desired, with sliced 
lemon. 

BBAWN. 

Take the lower half of a pig^s face, the feet and ears, rob than 
well with salt, let them renuun so a week or ten days. Salt a 
beef tongue the same way, for the same time. Then let the flux, 
ears, and feet boil half an hour in water enough to cover them ; 
take them out and clean them thoroughly, then put them back with 
the tongue abo, and boil for three hours, or until the meat will slip 
firom the bones. Then take it off, remove the bone, cut the meat in 
small pieces, the tongue into thin slices ; mix all together and sea- 
son with plenty of pepper, a little ground allspice, Sbc. Then pot 
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a mold in layers of fat and lean, press it down with a spoon, 

1 little liquor from the saucepan, put a heavy weight on the 
and let it stand till next morning, when it is ready to turn out 
send to table. It can be sent with a piece of white paper 
ned round and served, if desired, with a little sauce of mustard 
far, and- brown sugar. The beef tongue makes it much 
, though some omit it, iik<>rbi/ chopping tiie pig^s tongue with 
ice, ears and feet. 



FISH. 



TO BOIL nss. 



Clean and rinae the fish, wrap it in a dolh, and ^aoe H in the 
ketdewithcold water, adding alitde salt; boil alowljr bat ecmatant- 
ly ; let the water always cover the fish, remore the acorn that rises, 
add a little vinegar when nearly done. The fish is done when the 
flesh can be separated fixnn the back bone by mnning a thin sharp 
knife in ; be carefiil not to let the fish be overdone. Drain it diy 
on a sieve, keeping it hot ; lay it on the fish platter carefiilly, so as 
not to break it. Serve with sances composed of drawn batter. 
If a fish kettle with strainer is nsed, the fish need not be wrapped 
in cloth. 

Fresh cod, haddock, whiting and shad, are better for bdng salt- 
ed the night before cooking them. The mnddy smell that is some- 
times noticed in firesh water fish, is obviated by soaking it, after 
cleaning, in strong salt and water ; after which, dry it on a napkin, 
and dress it. 

TO FRY FISH. 

Cleanse them thoroughly, dry them well, dip them in floor, or 
first in the beaten yolks of eggs, and then in grated bread crombs ; 
fry in lard or beef drippings, or equal parts of lard and batter. 
Butter alone takes out the sweetness, and gives a bad color. Tom 
on both sides, and cook a rich yellow brown. Fried parsley, grated 
horse-radish, or slices of lemon are used as garnish. The fiit fried 
from salt pork is good to fry fish in. Some fish can be dipped in 
Indian meal instead of flour, if preferred. Trout and perch should 
not be dipped in Indian meal. 
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WHITE FISH BROILED. (^Loke Superior Style J) 

This is one of the most delicious of lake fish: Cut it in two pieces 
down through the centre of the back, lay in a pan, and cover with 
cold water, into which you have put a table-spoonful of salt. Let 
it lay for two hours, this makes it firm. Then take it out, wrap it 
in a dry cloth, and let it remain until ready for cooking. Have a nice 
bed of coals, grease your gridiron well, put on a little salt, and 
some pepper. Broil for twenty minutes, or half an hour, accord- 
ing to size, turning it to brown on both sides. It will not break in 
pieces. Serve with white sauce. 

WHITE FISH BOILED. (LoJce Superior style,) 

This is a very delicate, and highly esteemed dish. Place the 
fish whole^ in a fish kettle ; cover with cold water, add a table- 
spoonful or more of salt, and let it come to a boil. Ten minutes 
after it boils, will cook it. Take it out carefully, serve with egg 
sauce, which is white sauce, with a hard boiled egg chopped up 
in it. 

BOILED SALMON. 

Draw the fish into the form of the letter S, by running a thread 
through the tail, centre of the body and head ; or if it is part of a 
fish, fold it in a clean cloth. When bent, cut two or three slant- 
ing gashes on each side, to prevent the skin breaking and disfigur- 
ing the fish. Plunge it in boiling water in which a handful of salt 
to four quarts of water has been mixed, and the scum arising firom 
it skimmed oflPl Put in with the fish, a little horse radish. Boil 
until very well done, about quarter of an hour to every pound of 
fish ; and serve with lobster, or white parsley sauce ; garnish with 
sliced lemon. For vegetables, mashed potatoes, and cucumbers 
sliced in vinegar, can be served. A salmon should be chosen for 
its brightness of color, complete covering of scales, firmness of 
flesh, whitness of the belly, brightness of the eye, and redness of 
the scales. Artificial means, it is said, are sometimes adopted to 
give redness to the gills of salmon and other fish, to deceive in- 
experienced buyers. ' 
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brohjed saucok. 



About an inch, is tiie proper thickness to cot tiie ifioes ; diy 
them with a doth, put salt on them, and laj them skin nde down, 
on a gridiron over hot coals. Before laying on the fish, mb the 
bars with lard, to prevent them sticking. When broiled soffici- 
entlj on one side, turn the fish, by laying a plate i^n it and 
turning the gridiron orer; then slip the salmon firom the plate on 
to the gridiron. This prevents its breaking. 

8AUC0N AKD SALAD. - 

The remains of boiled salmon, instead of being pidded, as is 
usually done ; are very good sent to table cdd, to be eaten with 
salad. Trim the fish neatly, ornament it with qfnrigs of paniey, 
and serve with a bowl of salad, made as follows : Boil a caoli- 
flower till about two thirds done ; let it get cold, break it in bmidH 
es, lay them in a dish, and put to it salt, pepper, oil, and yinegKr. 
This is an excellent dish in hot weather. 

TO KIFFER SALMON. 

Lay the fish on its side and cut it from tail to head, taking caie 
not to injure the belly by inserting the knife too fiur; wash the fiah 
well, take out the eyes, and put a pinch of salt in their place ; then 
sprinkle a handfiil or two of brown sugar over the inside, and 
above the sugar the same quantity, or rather more, of common 
salt ; lay the salmon on a flat board, the inside up ; cover with a 
doth and let it remain twenty-four hours (or if wished saltish, 
thirty-six) in a dry place, neither too hot nor too cold. If the wea^ 
er is fine, an hour or two of exposure to the sun and air will accel- 
erate the curing process. The kipper is in perfection after it has 
been dried twenty-foi}r hours, but it will keep a conaderable time. 
To cook it, cut it in slices, wn^ each in a piece of paper and firy 
it ; send it to the table in paper. 

nCKLED SALMON. 

Scald, clean, and split the salmon ; then cut into pieces and lay 
them on the bottom of the kettle, with an equal quantity of water 
and vinegar, enough to cover them ; put in salt, pepper, six Uades 
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of mace, twelve bay leaves. When the salmon has boiled enough, 
drain and lay it on a cloth, put more salmon into the kettle and 
boil ; continue doing this till all is done. When all is cold, pack 
the fish, and cover with pickle ; place something heavy upon the 
fish to keep it down, that it may be covered entirely with the pickle, 
which must be occasionally poured off and scalded. Cover it close- 
ly to keep it firom the air. 

BROILED SHAD. 

Shad should be baked, fried or broiled. For broiling, remove 
the roes, clean and dry thoroughly, cut into straight halves, and 
lay with the roes on a well-heated and well-greased gridiron, over 
a moderate fire ; put the cover on so that it will cook through while it 
is browning, and only turn once ; when it is done remove it to a 
warm dish, spread over a piece of butter the size of a walnut, a 
little pepper and salt, and put it, for a moment, in the oven ; gar- 
nish with sprigs of fi:esh parsley before serving. 

FREED SHAD. 

Divide the two halves in pieces two or three inches wide, salt and 
pepper them and put them in a pan, in which the fiit, to keep them 
fix)m sticking, has already been made boiling hot ; fiy a rich brown 
on both sides, cooking the inside first, and serve hot. The roes 
may be fried in the same way. 

BAKED SHAD 

Baked sha4 does not require to be cut down the back ; only 
cleaned, the roes removed, and the inside filled with a stuffing 
made of bread crumbs, salt pork, an onion, sage, thyme, parsley, 
and pepper and salt ; chop all together fine, fill and sew up the 
shad, and place in a pan with three or four slices of the pork over 
it, and the roes at the side; bake one hour, and you will have a 
dish fit for an editor. 

SHAD MATTRE D^HOTEL. 

Butter a pan and lay the shad in it, with an onion sliced, a bay 
leaf, five cloves, the juice of half a lemon, a spoonful of vinegar, 
and two of gravy ; make four or five incisions on both sides of the 
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shad, cnttmg down to the bone, coyer with buttered paper, and 
put into a rather slow oven ; let it bake twenty minutes, then take 
it out, remove the paper, baste thoroughly and put it back ; let it 
remain in the oven altogether about three quarters of an hour, or 
an hour if the fish is a large one, bastmg firequendy with the liquor 
in the pan ; then take it out, fill the incisions with chopped parsley 
and butter, and put back, while making a sauce of a little butter, 
flour, broth, and lemon juice, into which, pour all the liquid sur- 
rounding the shad ; boil up once, dish the fish, and pour the sauce 
over it. 

FRESH M A CK KR'J^f T^. 

This is a Spring luxury. Purchased in the city they are already 
cleaned, and require only to be rolled in a dean cloth, put in cold 
water, and cooked for five minutes, after coming to a boil ; serve 
with parsley sauce, made with a table-spoonfiil of flour, mixed 
smooth with cold milk, and a piece of butter the size of a small 
^SS ) gJstniish with green parsley, and eat with stewed gooseberries. 

SOUSED MACKEREL. 

Take fresh mackerel, well cleaned, and boil them for a few min- 
utes, or until tender, in salt and water. Take of the water in which 
they were boiled, half as much as will cover them ; add the same 
amount of good vinegar, some whole pepper, cloves, and a blade 
or two of mace. Pour over hot. In twelve hours it will be ready 
for use. Shad is very nice soused in the same way. 

BOILED BASS, ROCK FISH, ETC. 

These should be boiled plain, leaving on the head and tail. Let 
them boil steadily half an hour, serve with drawn butter mixed 
with finely chopped eggs, which have been boiled three quarters pf 
an hour. 

PICKED UP CODFISH AND POTATOES. 

This is as old and esteemed a dish as pork and beans. Pot 
your salted codfish in soak the night before ; pick it off in shreds 
the next morning, and scald it in a saucepan, pouring off the wa- 
ter just before it comes to a boil ; this will freshen it sufficiently* 
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Fat in then a liitlie more water, a small piece of butter, and a 
few shakes of pepper, and let it cook till it is tender. When it is 
done, thicken it with a beaten egg^ but don^t allow it to boil ; and 
mix it with double its bulk in potatoes, mashed finely with milk, 
and season with pepper and a little salt. Pile up as near like a 
haystack as possible, pour over the whole some good egg sauce, 
and garnish with parsley and egg rings. 

BAKED COD, BLACK FISH, HADDOCK, ETC. 

Spread little slices of bread with butter ; pepper and salt them 
and lay them inside the fish. Then take a needle and thread and 
sew it up. Put a small skewer through the lip and tail, and fasten 
them together with a piece of twine. Lay it into a dish, in which it 
it may be served ; put two or three thin slices of salt pork upon it, 
sprinkle salt over it, and flour it well. Baste it several times with the 
liquor which cooks out of it. A fish weighing four pounds will cook 
m an hour. 

BROILED WHITINGS. 

Make a brine with salt and water, sprigs of parsley, ahallots and 
onions, and let the whole boil together for half an hour ; strain it 
and boil the whitings in it, adding a third part of milk. Drain them 
when done, and make the following sauce for them : A piece of 
butter, some flour, two whole green shallots, pepper, and salt. 
Thicken this with cream ; take out the shallots, and pour the sauce 
over the whitings. 

WATER SOI7CHT, OR SOODJEB. 

This mode of dressing fish may be used for soles, flounders, and 
also fresh water fish of almost any description. The fish should be 
thoroughly cleansed and put into a stew-pan, with sufficient cold 
water for broth, a very small quantity of white wine vinegar, and 
some salt. While boiling they must be carefully skimmed ; and 
when thoroughly done, served in the liquor in which they were 
boiled; to which should be added some roots of parsley, cut, 
trimmed, and boiled. A few parsley leaves, boiled to a nice 
green, should be strewed over the fish, and bread and butter sent 
up to eat with the souchy. 
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FBEED COD AND HADDOCK* 

Cut the fish in pieces about the size as to help at table ; wash and 
wipe them dry, roll them in Indian meal. F17 some pijeces of salt 
pork ; take out the pork, and put into the fir)ring-pan fome lard; 
when it is quite hot put in the fish and fiy it a light brown ; dish it 
with the fried pork, serve with drawn batter. 

COD OR SALMON CUTLETS. 

To one and a half pounds of cold boiled fish, put half a pound 
of cold potatoes, half a pound of butter ; pepper, salt, and a little 
mace, and some anchovy sauce. Found all these together in a 
mortar, thoroughly. When well beaten, make the mixture into 
the shape of small cutlets, dip them in egg and bread crumbs, and 
fry them until they are of a light brown color. They are excellent 
as a side dish or enJtree. 

FISH ROES IN GASES. 

Put the soft roes from half a dozen broiled mackerel or shad 
into paper cases, with shred parsley, a little rasped bread, butter, 
salt, and pepper. Bake them, and serve them up with lemon juice 
squeezed over them. 

SMALL FISH FRICASSEED. 

Fry the fish a nice brown color, and drain them. Take another 
small fish, remove all the meat from it, and chop it fine, mixing 
with it a little grated bread, some lemon peel, chopped parsley, 
pepper, salt, nutmeg, the yolks of an egg^ and a little butter; 
make this up into small balls and fry them. Into some good gravy 
thickened with flour, put some red wine, and~boil it up adding 
cayenne pepper, catsup, and lemon juice ; place the fish and balls 
in it, simmer them a few moments, and serve, garnished with 
lemon. 

TRENTON FALLS FRY. 

Let some small fish soak in the juice of two lemons, with salt, 
pepper, and chipped sweet herbs. After taking them out, drain 
them, and stuff them with crumbs of bread, boiled in milk, and 
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beat up with the yolks of two eg^ ; then sprinkle them with flour, 
and fry them of a good color. Serve them up on fried parsley. 
They should be very dry and crisp. 

FISH AND MACABONI 

Rub the inside of a mold with fresh butter, and strew grated 
cheese at the bottom of it to the thickness of about an inch; then 
put in a layer of macaroni of about the same thickness. Upon 
this lay some fish of whatever kind preferred, boned, cut in pieces, 
and strewed with parsley, thyme, and shallots finely chopped ; also 
some pounded spices and cayenne pepper, adding another layer of 
macaroni and cheese. Bake it for an hour in a moderate oven, 
carefully turn it out into a dish, and serve it up with a little good 
stock gravy round it. 

FISH AND MACABONI. 

Boil the macaroni in water until tender, drain it, and cut it into 
short pieces. Remove the bones and skin from any kind of white 
boiled fish, tear it into small pieces, and mix it with the macaroni. 
Then make a sauce of two ounces of butter, the yolks of one or 
two eggs, salt, pepper and a little lemon juice. Heat this in a 
sauce-pan, pouring in half a pint of good melted butter, stir it» and 
put in the fish and macaroni*. When hot, pour it out in a dish, 
heaping it in the centre ; sprinkle fine bread crumbs over it and 
bake the top a light brown color in the oven. 

FRIED SMELTS. 

Split them just far enough to clean them ; lay them in salt and 
water, and let them remain an hour ; then wash and wipe them, 
have ready two eggs beat up in a plate, and some cracker crumbs 
in another plate ; put about two pounds of lard into the filing 
pan ; set it on the fire until it is very hot ; dip the smelts into the 
eggs, roll them in the crumbs, and put them into the boiling fkt ; 
fry them a light brown ; serve them hot, with drawn butter. 

FRESH HERRINOS 

These can be broiled or Med. After scaling and cleaning them 
nicely, split them quite* open, wash the insides with care, dry them 
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ill a cloth, remove the head, tail and back bones, rab the insides 
with pepper, salt, and a little pounded mace ; stick small bits of 
butter on them ; skewer two of the fish togetiier as flat as possible, 
the skin of both outside ; flour and boil them in twenty to twenty- 
five minutes, or fry them about ten minutes, mitil brown ; and serve 
with melted butter mixed with a tea-spoonful of mustard, aome salt, 
and a little vinegar or lemon juice. 

TO DBSSS FISH A SECOND TIME. 

Put four table spoonsful of bread crumbs to a small quantity of 
fish ; add two eggs, two ounces of butter, a little essence of andio- 
vy, and a little pepper, salt and cayenne. Mix these all' well with 
the fish, which should previously be taken fi*om the bones, and steam 
it until it is heated through. Any cold boiled fish may be dressed 
this way. 

FISH FUDDIKG. 

Take cold boiled fish, the part that is white, and mashed pota- 
toes, an equal quantity ; mix well together, breaking the fish very 
fine ; add two ounces of melted butter, or cream instead of the 
butter ; season with salt and pepper. Butter a pudding dish, put 
the mixture in, keeping the top rough, and put it in the oven tiU 
heated through, and the top nicely browned. 

CHOWDER. 

For a capital Spring chowder, put a layer of firesh fish, cod, or 
haddock ; then a layer of split crackers, sliced onions, and raw 
potatoes sliced very thin ; strew a little salt and pepper over this 
layer ; then put in more pork and fish, crackers, onions, and pota- 
toes, and so on, until the ingredients are exhausted ; over this 
mixture pour a bowl of liquid, composed of two table-spoons of 
flour, mixed smooth with milk and water ; add milk and water to 
the flour until there is sufficient to just cover the contents of the 
pot ; cover down tight, and cook slowly two or three hours. 

FISH CHOWDER. 

Bare, and cut into slices, seven or eight potatoes, and pat them 
m a basin of cold water ; cut a firesh cod into slioes, tbea firy a 
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few slices of fat salt pork ; lay the pork in the bottom of the stew 
kettle ; place two or three slices of fish on it, then a layer of split 
crackers, then some potatoes, and so on, with alternate layers, 
until the kettle is full ; put in a little pepper and salt. Put in a 
quart of water ; mix one table-spoonful of flour, in half a pint of 
water, and pour in, after it begins to stew. Cover very tight, and 
stew three hours. 

FISH CAKES. 

Mix together a pound and a half of mashed potatoes, & pound 
of cold boiled fish, either salt or fresh ; add a little milk and butter, 
one egg if desired ; pepper, onions, and a little chopped thyme, 
and salt if the fish requires it ; sprinkle on a little flour, and fry 
them a light brown in small, thick cakes. 

STEWED SALT COD. 

Soak and scald the fish until sufficiently freshened ; pick it into 
shreds, and stew it with milk to moisten it, a little butter rolled in 
flour, and pepper to taste. Stew gently a few minutes, and serve 
hot. 

CAPE COD CHOWDER. 

Fry some slices of sweet, salt pork till they are crisp ; pour off 
part of the fat ; take out the rashers and set them aside, where 
they will keep hot. Put in a layer of potatoes first, with a little 
onion, then pepper, then a layer of butter crackers, then a layer 
of fish, then a little more fat, more potatoes, more onion, more 
pepper, more butter crackers, more fish, and so on until the ket- 
tle is two thirds full ; then put on top whatever fat may be left ; 
fill up with water, cover close, and let it cook an hour or an hour 
and a half, according to quantity. A little salt may be required. 
Serve with the rashers placed round the dish on toast and pickle. 

CLAM CHOWDER. 

This is made in the same way, only they require a great deal 
of pork, and be careful to get soft shell dams. 

SALT CODFISH AND POTATOES. 

Soak a thick piece of fish over night, pour out the water and 
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cover it with frcsh» lukemurm water, and let it stand a short time ; 
then pat it in lukewarm water over the fire and let it simmer, bat 
not boil, for an hoar and a half or two hoars, until it is done ; re- 
move the skin ; serre with drawn batter or egg sauce, with whole 
boiled potatoes to be mashed or cut by each person with the fish, 
on their own plate. Serve also, if eouTenient, cacamibers in vin- 
V egar, pickles or nasturtiums. The fish can be gamiflhed with hard 
boiled eggs. The cold fish left, will make a fine hash, or maj be 
prepared in fish cakes. 
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OYSTERS KTIQUETTB. 

Procure two dozSn oysters. Have them opened, and throw 
them into a clean basin or soup plate. Take a small bunch of 
parsley, chopped quite small, a little raw lemon rind ditto, half a 
nutmeg grated, and the crumb of a stale French roll, also grated. 
Let the latter be well mixed together, adding one drachm of cay- 
enne x)epper. Have at hand the yolks of three fresh eggs, beaten 
up into a fluid ; dip the oysters separately into the eggs, and roll 
them in the crumb of the loaf until they are all encased in a bread 
coating or covering. Put a quarter of a pound of good butter into 
the oven, with a brisk fire, until the former is fiilly melted, arranging 
your oysters on the tray of the oven at your convenience. Keep 
the oystCFS continually turned until they assume a perfectly brown, 
crusty appearance. When fully baked, serve them up with a 
plate of bread and butter, cut thin, and use salt at discretion. A 
stick of celery eaten with them, adds greatly to the relish which the 
fish impart when served in this way. 

STEWED OYSTERS. 

Boil up the oysters in their own liquor, with a piece of butter 
the size of a walnut, and pepper and salt to taste. Have ready a 
pint or more of rich boiled milk, the quantity according to the 
number of oysters. Pour it hot into the soup tureen, and as the 
oysters come to a boil, skim them, let them boil up once, and then 
pour them into the milk. 

SCALLOPED OYSTERS. 

Wash out of the liquor two quarts of oysters ; pound v6ry fine 
eight soft crackers, or grate a stale loaf of bread ; butter a deep 
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dish, sprinkle in a layer of crumbs, then a layer of oysters, a litde 
mace, pepper, and bits of butter ; another layer of crumbs, an- 
other of oysters, then seasoning as before, and so on until the dish 
is filled; cover the dish over with bread crumbs, seasoning as 
before ; turn over it a cup of the oyster liquor. Set it in the oven 
for thirty or forty minutes to brown. This is an excellent way to 
prepare oysters for a family dinger. 

FRIED OYSTERS. 

Select fine, large oysters, dry them out of their own liquor. 
Have ready a plate of egg, and a plate of bread crumbs. Let 
them lay in the egg a few minutes, and then roll them in the 
bread crumbs, allowing them to remain in these also, for a minute 
or two ; this will make ihem adhere, and not come off as a skin, 
when in the pan. Fry in half butter and half lard, in order to 
give them a rich brown. Make it very hot before putting the oys- 
ters in. 

OYSTER FIES. 

Take a deep dish, cover it with puff paste,' lay an extra layer 
around the edge of the dbh, put in the oven and bake nicely. 
When done, fill the pie with oysters ; season with butter, salt, and 
pepper, sprinkle a little flour over them and cover withajthin crust 
of puff paste ; bake quickly ; when the top crust is done, the oys- 
ters should be. Serve immediately. 

OYSTER PATTIES. 

Beard the oysters, and, if large, halve them ; put them into a 
saucepan with a piece of butter rolled in flour, some finely shred 
lemon rind, and a little white pepper, and milk, and a portion of 
the liquor from the fish ; stir all well together, let it simmer for a 
few minutes, and put it in your patty pans, which should be al- 
ready prepared with a puff paste in the usual way. Serve hot or 
cold. 

OYSTER LOAVES.. 

Cut out a piece of the size of a quarter of a dollar from the top 
of half a dozen buns, scoop out most of the crumb, put a portion 
of the latter with a good bit of butter, and about two dozen fipesh 
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oysters into a fiying pan and fry all together for five minutes, add 
a little cream or milk and seasoning. Then fill the loaves, allow- 
ing four oysters to each ; replace the pieces of crust on the tops, 
butter the outsides, and place them for a short time in an oven to 
get crisp. Serve them hot or cold. 

OYSTERS AND MACARONI. 

Slowly stew some macaroni in good gravy till quite tender ; 
(hen lay it in a pie dish, put in a goo4 layer of fresh oysters, beard- 
ed ; add pepper, salt, a little grated lemon rind, and a tea-spoon- 
ful of cream, or olive oil if preferred. Strew bread crumbs over, 
and just brown it in a tolerably brisk oven. Serve with plenty of 
lemon juice, or a sance piquante. 

OYSTERS FOR LUNCH. 

Take a fine oyster, wrap it thinly with bacon, fastening it with 
a little skewer. Lay it on a piece of toast, and put into a Dutch 
oven or a hot stove oven, a very little time. Prepare as many in 
this way as desired. 

PICKLED OYSTERS. — 1^0 1. 

Wash fifty large oysters in their own liquor ; wipe them dry, 
strain the liquor off, add to it a dessert-spoonful of pepper, the 
same of mace, the same of salt, the same of whole cloves, and a 
pint of vinegar. Lict the oysters come to a boil in the liquor, then 
drain them off with a skimmer ; put them into a jar ; boil the pickle 
up, skim it, and when it is cold, pour over the oysters. They will 
be ready for use in twenty-four hours. 

nCKLED OYSTERS. — ^No. 2. 

Put the oysters, say two hundred, with their juice, into a large 
saucepan on the fire ; let them simmer, but not boil, until the edges 
curl, and they become solid, but not shriveled. Be carefhl about 
this. Strain off the juice, and wipe the oysters with a nice, clean 
doth. Let the juice settle, then pour off about a quart, leaving 
the sediment undisturbed ; to this clear juice add one pint white 
wine, or other vinegar, a little mace, two dozen cloves, and a 
handful of black peppers. Heat it over the fire, but don't let it 
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boil ; pour it while hot, over the oysters. Fat them in a stone 
jar, and in two days they will be very nice for use. 

STEWED MUSCLES. 

Open the muscles in their own liquor. When ready for use 
drain off the liquor and wash them in clear water. Then add to 
the ITquor, or as much of it as is needed, an equal amount of water 
and of white wine, a blade of mace and a little whole pepper ; boil 
them, and afler awhile drop in the muscles, letting them just boil 
up, and thicken them with a piece of butter and flour. They can 
be served with sippets of bread and the liquor. 

FRIED EELS. 

After the eels have been skinned and cleaned, split them open 
and cut them in short pieces. Then make a pickle of vinegar, 
lemon juice, sliced onion, salt and pepper ; place the eels in it and 
let them lie t^ or three hours. Boll them in flour and fry m lard 
or clarified butter. Place them on the table dry, with fried pars- 
ley, using plain butter for sauce. 

SPATCHED EELS. 

Take two pounds of eels, scour their skins with sand and salt, 
wipe them dry with flannel, gut them, cut them into short pieces, 
saturate them with the beaten yolk of an egg, and then roll into a 
plate containing crumbs of the inside of stale bread, chopped 
parsley, a sprig of sweet marjoram, a sprig of bruised anchovy, half 
a nutmeg grated, and some cayenne pepper, and salt all mixed. 
When well rubbed in these, baste them before a dear bright fire, 
with plenty of butter, until they are covered with a brown crust. 
Serve them with plain or melted butter for sauce. 

COLLA.BED EELS. 

Select a large eel, gut it and bone it without skinning it, and 
rub the inside with salt, pepper, mace, allspice, powdered cloves, 
chopped sage. Parsley, thyme, savory and knotted marjoram 
also improve the taste. Roll it tight, tie it, and boil it well in salt 
water. Then add vinegar, and when cold keep it in pickle. 
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STEWED EEU9. 

Wash the eels well, and cut into pieces two or three inches long. 
Place them in the pan with an onion, cloves, a bundle of sweet 
herbs, a blade of mace, some whole pepper in a muslin rag, and 
add enough water for sauce. Let them stew sofUy, and add the 
juice of half a lemon, and a piece of butter rolled in flour. When 
they are tender, take out the onion, cloves, herbs, mace, and pep- 
per, put in sufficient salt to season, and serve it with the sauce. 

BOILED EELS. 

Boil them in a little water with some parsley imtil tender, sea- 
son them properly, and serve them with the liquor and the parsley. 
Use chopped parsley and butter for sauce. 

ISKJ. PIE. 

Cut up the eels in one or two inch lengths, line the dish with 
potato paste, such as used for meat pies ; put in the eels, season 
with pepper, salt, parsley, and a little butter. Four over a little 
stock, or a few spoonsful of gravy, a spoonful of mushroom catsup, 
and dredge with flour. Cover with potato paste, and bake an 
hour and a quarter. This is for family use ; if company is expect- 
ed, a richer paste may be used. 

LOBSTEBS. 

To dioose lobsters that are boiled, select those that are heaviest, 
and of a middling size ; if they are fresh the tail will flap back with 
a springy motion, when raised up. 

TO BOIL A FBESH LOBSTER. 

Put it into a fish kettle of boiling water, into which a handful 
of salt has been thrown ; boil it briskly for half an hour, then wipe 
off the skum, and rub over it a little sweet oil. When cold, break 
off the claws, and crack the shell, but do not disturb the meat ; 
set the body upright in the dish, with the claws and tail around it. 

MRS. MAJOR D.'S LOBSTER SALAD. 

Bon the lobster about half an hour. When it is cold, take it 
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from the shell, being careful to take oat the Tein in the back. To 
six lbs of lobster, take two heads of salad, one cup of melted 
butter ; two table-spoons of mustard, mixed with a little yinegar. 
Salt and pepper to taste. Chop these together, and spread on a 
flat dish. Then beat six eggs, and mix with half a pint of vine- 
gar. Put this on the stove to thicken, stirring constantly ; wh^ 
cold spread it over the lobster. 
For another receipt, see *' Salads." 

CBABS AND CRAYFISH. 

These are boiled in the same manner as lobsters. 

LOBSTER SAUCB. 

Mash the fi'esh eggs of a hen lobster ; strain, and reserve ; di- 
vide the flesh into small pieces, dust it with flour to prevent it ad- 
hering together, and put it into a white sauce, allowing it to simmer 
for a minute, before puttmg in the eggs; when these have been 
added, it will assume a brilliant red, and should be removed firom 
the fire instantly, before it has time to darken. Such flavor as 
anchovy, or lemon, may be added at the table. 

CRAB AND IX>BST£R CUTLETS. 

Take out the meat of either a large lobster, or crab, mince it, 
and add two ounces of butter browned with two spoonfuls of flour, 
and seasoned with a little pepper, salt, and cayenne; add again 
about half a pint of strong stock, stir the mixture over the fire 
until quite hot, lay it in separate table-spoonsfiil on a large dish. 
When they are cold, form them into the shape of cutlets, brush 
them over with the beaten yolk of an egg ; dip them into grated 
broad crumbs, fry them of a light brown color in clarified beef drip- 
ping, and place them round a dish, with a little fried parsley in the 
centre. 

LOBSTER BALLS. 

Mince the meat with the coral, season, make it in balls mixed 
with bread crumbs and butter, dip them with the yolk of an egg 
and flour if desired, and fry them brown in hot lard; for lobsler 
patties, place minced lobster in the shell in puff paste, and bake. 
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LOBSTER CURRT. 

Put the meat of a large lobster into a stew-pan with a blade of 
mace, a large cup of veal stock or gravy, and a table-spoonful of 
com starch, mixed smooth with a little milk, or cream. Add salt, 
a small piece of butter, a dessert-spoonful of cuny powder, and 
the juice of half a lemon ; simmer for an hour, and serve. 
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HOW TO KNOW MUSHBOOMS. 

To know the mushroom from the poisonous toadstool, observe 
the mushroom has no bad smell, that its top skin will readily peel 
off; there is a thick meat between the skin and the red gills or 
plates ; the gills are of a pinkish or rosy hue, though turning 
brownish by age, but are never of the lurid brown of the toad- 
stool ; when sprinkled with salt and allowed to stand, the mush- 
room gives out juice, the toadstool becomes dry and leathery. 

MUSHBOOM FRICASSEE. 

Put a quart of fresh mushrooms, cleaned, into a saucepan, with 
three spoonsful of water, three of milk, and a little salt, and set 
them on a quick fire. Let them boil up three times, after which 
take them off and mix in half a pint of milk, a piece of butter 
rolled in flour, and a little grated nutmeg. Put them into the 
saucepan, shaking it well occasionally, and when the liquor is thick, 
stirring them carefully in the saucepan with a spoon, all the time, 
and seeing that they do not curdle. 

MUSHROOM POWDER. 

Wash half a peck of large mushrooms quite clean from grit, 
and cut off the stalks. Put them in a saucepan, without water, 
containing a quarter of an ounce of mace, two spoonsful of pound- 
ed pepper, two onions stuck with cloves, a handful of salt, some 
allspice and nutmeg, if liked, and a quarter of a pound of butter. 
Let this stew till the liquor is dried up, then place them on sieves 
until they are sufficiently dry to be beaten to a powder. Bottle 
this and closely cork it. To give a good flavor to soup or gravy, 
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a tea-Bpoonful of the powder must be added a minute or two before 
it is taken from the fire. 

^ MUSHKOOM POWDER.— 2. 

Wipe the mushrooms clean and pare the skin firom the large 
ones. Put them on paper, and place them in a cool oven to dry. 
Lay them before the fire until crisp, then grind and sift them 
through a fine sieve, and keep the powder in small closely corked 
bottles. 

MUSHROOM LOAVES. 

Well wash some small button mushrooms, such as are generally 
used for pickling, and boil them for a few minutes in a very little 
water. Add to them a small quantity of- cream, a piece of butter 
rolled in some flour, salt and pepper, then boil up all together 
again. Cut off a piece from the end of some rolls, scoop out the 
crumb ; in its place put the prepared mushrooms, and replace the 
end of each roll. ^ 

MUSHROOM TOAST. 

Remove the stems, and red inside, and skins, from a pint of 
freshly gathered mushrooms. Dissolve a little butter in a stew- 
pan, throw in the mushrooms, season with cayenne pepper, and 
toss them over the fire for about ten minutes ; add a tea-spoonful 
of flour, and stir until all is slightly browned. Cut a crust about 
an inch thick from the under part of a loaf: scoop it out in the 
centre ; butter it, and boil it over a brisk fire ; then place it upon 
a hot dish before the fire. Pour in by degrees a tea-cupful of 
cream or new milk to the mushrooms ; flavor with a few drops of 
catsup ; stew gently for two minutes, and pour them into the crust. 
Serve hot. 

6TEWED MUSHROOMS. 

Choose large button mushrooms, wipe them with a wet flannel, 
and put them into a stew-pan with a little water. Let them stew 
gently for a quarter of an hour ; then put in a pinch of salt, work 
a little flour and butter to make it as thick as cream. Let it boil 
for five minutes, and before dishing it up, add two large table- 
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spoonsfiil of cream mixed with tbe yolk of one egg. Shake the 
sauce-pan over the fire for a minute or so, to warm the contents, 
but do not allow them to boil, for fear thej might curdles Put 
some sippets around the inside of the dish, and senre hot* [For 
pickled mushrooms, see Pickles.] 
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BOAST TURKEY. 

EEave a stuffing prepared of bread crumbs, saus^e meat, or 
sweet salt pork, chopped fine, thyme, summer savory, and one 
onion ; with pepper, and salt in about equal proportions. l£ the 
liver and heart are not used with the gizzard, to make the gravy, 
they also may be chopped, and mixed with the stuffing. Fill the 
body, sew up the opening, truss it, and if you choose, place a ring 
of sausages round the neck of the turkey. Put in the pan with a 
cup of hot water ; roast slowly at first, and baste firequently ; if 
there is danger of scorching, cover the breast with white paper. 
It will require, if of good size, two and a half to three hours to 
roast ; and should be served with a rich brown gravy, and with the 
sausages browned and lying on the breast. If sausages are not 
liked, thin slices of sweet salt pork should be laid over the breast, 
and round the neck. 

BOILED FOWL. 

Boil the liver, gizzard, heart and lower part of the legs, in a very 
little water, chop them fine, mix them with drawn butter and 
bread crumbs, and season with salt, summer savory, and a little 
pepper. IStuff the fowl withJJiis ; put it in sufficient water to cover 
it well, and stew it gently until tender ; serve with drawn butter. 

BOAST DUCKS. 

Clean and truss them nicely, and fill their bodies with a stuffing 
made of half mashed potatoes, and half sage, and onions, well 
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seasoned with pepper and salt. Baste them wkh sHces of sweet 
fat pork in the pan, and baste frequently. Make a rich gravy, 
into which put a table-spoonsful of Worcestershire sauce. Serve 
with apple sauce. 
For a change one of a pair of ducks may be stuffed with prunes. 

ROAST FOWL. 

The fowl being drawn, and prepared, fill the body with a dress- 
ing of bread and butter, seasoned with pepper^ salt, and snmmer 
savory ; sew up the opening, truss it, oil it, with butter, roast it 
rather fast without scorching, the first half hour, heating all sides 
evenly ; baste it all over every five minutes, and after that, roast 
rather slowly three quarters of an hour or more, until the fbwl is 
done through. If not sufiiciently browned, wet it over with a little 
yolk of egg, sprinkle it with fiour, and let it stand a little longer, 
till browned evenly. 

BOILED FOWL. 

Divide the fowl at the back, lay the sides open, and skewer the 
wings as for roasting. Boil over a dear fire, seasoning with pepper, 
salt, and a little butter. Serve them immediately, on a hot dish. 

MR. DEMOREST^S CHICKEK FRICASSEE. 

Prepare a couple of nice plump chickens; joint them, dividing 
the wings, side, breast, and backbones, and let them lie in clear 
water half an hour ; remove them then to a stew-pan, with half a 
pound of good, sweet salt pork cut up in pieces ; barely cover with 
water, and simmer on the top of the stove or range for three 
hours ; when sufficiently tender, take out the chicken, mix a table- 
spoonful of fiour smoothly with cold milk, and add a little fine 
dried or chopped parsley, sage, and thyme, or summer savory, and 
stir gradually into the liquor ; keep stirring till it boils ; season 
with pepper and salt to taste ; and then put back the chicken and 
let it boil up for a few moments in the gravy ; garnish with the 
green tops of celery. 

BOILED GOOSE. 

Dress and singe it, put it into a deep dish, cover it with boiling 
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milk and leave it all night. In the morning wash off the milk and 
put the goose into cold water on the fire ; when boiling hot take it 
off, wash it in warm water, and dry it with a cloth. This process 
takes out the taste of oil. Fill the body with a dressing of bread 
crumbs seasoned with pepper, salt, and butter, two chopped onions, 
if relished, and a little sage, and close it. Put it into cold water 
and boil gendy until tender, about an hour. Serve with giblet 
sauce, and with pickles, or acid jellies. For vegetables have be^ts, 
turnips and cauliflower. 

ROAST GOOSE. 

Make a dressing of two ounces of onion, an ounce of green 
sage chopped fine, a coffee cup of bread crumbs, a little pepper, 
and salt; do not quite fill the goose,' but leave room to swell. 
The yblks of two eggs can be added to the dressing, if desired. 
Koast two hours or less, and serve with gravy and apple sauce. 

DVCK, WITH GREEN PEAS. 

Boast a duck until about half done. Place it into a stew-pan, 
with a pint of good gravy, and a very little sage ; cover it close, 
and let the duck continue to simmer in the pan, for half an hour ; 
then put in a pint of boiled green peas ; the peas are put in the 
pan to thicken the gravy. Place the duck on a dish, and pour the 
gravy and peas over it. 

NEW YORK MOCK DUCK. 

Procure a good rump steak, fill it with duck stufiing, bread, a 
little sweet salt pork, sage, chopped onions, and pepper, and salt ; 
roll it up, skewer the ends tight ; tie a string round the middle, and 
simmer with a little stock, in a covered pan, for two hours ; take it 
out, put in the oven, and bake for another hour without cover. 

TURKEY STEW^ WITH CELERY. 

Choose a fine hen-turkey, and stuff it with some force meat as 
for veal, viz : four ounces of bread crumbs, the grated rind of 
half a lemon, a quarter of an ounce of savory herbs, minced fine, 
salt and pepper, two ounces of butter, and the yolk d£ an egg^ 
All these ingredients to be well mixed together. Skewer the 
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turkey as for boiling, and put it into a large saace-pan filled with 
water, and let it boil until tender. Take up the turkey and put it 
into another sauce-pan, with sufficient of the water in which it has 
been boiled, to keep it hot. Wash well about four good sized 
heads of celery, put these into the sauce-pan with the rest of the 
water in wltich the turkey has been boiled, and stew them until 
tender. Take them out and put in the turkey, breast downward, 
and let it stew for a quarter of an hour ; place it on a hot dish be- 
fore the fire, thicken the sauce with butter and flonr, and a break- 
fast-cup of cream ; put it in the celery to warm, and pour the 
sauce and celery hot over the turkey. 

STEWED CHICKEN. 

Divide a chicken into pieces by the joints, and put into a stew- 
pan, with salt, pepper, some parsley, and thyme ; pour in a quart 
of water, with a piece of butter ; and when it has stewed an hour 
and a half, take the chicken out of the pan. If there is no gravy, 
put in another piece of butter, add some water, and flour, and let 
it boil a few minutes. When done, it should be not quite as thick 
as drawn butter. 

COLD CHICKEN FBIED. 

Place the cold chicken, divided into small joints, into a deep 
dish, and cover then with salt, pepper, a little melted butter, the 
juice of a lemon, and some chopped parsley and onion. Let the 
meat soak three or four hours in this, turning it once in a while. 
Then take them out, sprinkle flour over them, and fry them. 
When done, pile them high on a dish, and pour a good gravy sauce, 
seasoned and flavored with sweet herbs, round them. 

VOL-AU-VENT OP CHICKEN. * 

Make a case of puff paste, and fill it, when baked, with minced 
chicken, prepared as follows. Take the meat of a cold chicken, 
and mince it small. Take half a pint of stock, thicken it with a 
little flour, flavor with salt, and nutmeg, and let it boil well ; then 
add two or three mushrooms chopped small, a teacupful of milk, 
and the minced chicken. As soon as the mushrooms are cooked 
the mince is done. This may be served on a dish alone. Or pot 
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into Yol-au-yent cases, and ornamented with a few button mush- 
rooms, stewed in white sauce, on the top. 

CHICKEN WITH CHEESE. (-4 French dish) . 

Braise a couple of chickens, and when nearly done, add to 
them some good stock, vegetables, white wine and butter, season- 
ing according to taste. When done, strain some of the liquor into 
a dish, and grate into it some parmesan cheese ; place the chickens 
in this, pour over them the remainder of the gravy, grate more 
parmesan over them, and bake the whole. 

CHICKEN PUFFS. 

Mince up together the breast of a chicken, some lean ham, half 
an anchovy, a little parsley, some shallot and lemon peel, and sea- 
son these with pepper, salt, cayenne, and beaten mace. Let this 
be on the fire for a few moments, in a little good white sauce. 
Cut some thinly rolled out puff paste into squares, putting on each 
some of the mince ; turn the paste over, fry them in boiling lard, 
and serve them. These puffs are vejy good cold. 

CHICKEN LOAF. 

Bone a chicken carefully, and fill it with chopped sweetbread 
well seasoned ; make it as nearly as possible into its original form, 
tie it up in bacon, and having wrapped a cloth round it, boil it in 
some white wine, good stock, and sweet herbs. When done, untie 
it, use the bacon as garnish, cut in narrow strips, and serve up with 
some rich sauce. , 

CHICKEN POT PIE. 

Divide the chicken into pieces at the joints ; boil until part done, 
or about twenty minutes, then take it out. Fry two or three slices 
of fat salt pork, and put in the bottom, then place the chicken on 
it with three pints of water, two ounces of butter, a tea-spoonful 
of pepper, and cover over the top with a light crust, made the 
same as for biscuit. Cook one hour. 

MBS. MAJOR D.'S CHICKEN PIE, FLAVORED WITH OYSTERS. 

Cut Up a good sized chicken and stew until tender ; meanwhile 
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seasoning it. After lining the sides of jdnr pan with paste, pat 
in it a quart of oysters, seasoning them. Then throw in the 
chicken. Take the water in which the chicken was stewed, and 
thicken it with flour. Fill the pan with the thickened liquor, cover 
it all with paste ; ornament with pastry, and bake till the cmst is 
a nice brown, or about twenty minutes in a quick oven. 

PLAIN CHICKEN PIE. 

Take a chicken and cut it in pieces. Stew it in water enough to 
cover it. When tender, line a deep dish with pie crust, take the 
chicken out of the liquor, put it in the dish with three or four slices 
of pork, and two ounces of butter, the latter cut in small pieces ; 
add some of the liquor, flavor with mushroom catsup, and thicken 
with flour. Cover it with pie crust, and bake it in a quick oven 
about an hour. 

THANKSGIVING CHICKEN PIE.* 

Cut two chickens into small members as for fricassee ; cover the 
bottom of the pie-dish with lasers of veal Imd ham placed alter- 
nately ; season with chopped mushrooms and parsley, pepper and 
salt, then add a little gravy ; next place in the dish the pieces of 
chicken in neat order, and round these put slices of hard boiled 
egg in each cavity ; repeat the seasoning and the sauce, lay a few 
thin slices of dressed ham neatly trimmed, on the top ; cover the 
pie with puff-paste, ornament this with pieces of the same cut into 
the form of leaves, &c. ; egg the pie over with a paste-brush, and 
bake it for one hour and a half. 

AUNT ABBY'S CHICKEN PIE. 

Joint two plump, tender chickens, stew them half an hour m 
barely enough water to cover them, take them from the liquor, and 
lay them in a deep dish, with some thin slices of very sweet, nice 
salt pork, and a few halves of small butter crackers. Season the 
liquor highly, and pour over the chicken. Have ready a nice top 
crust, and put a rim of it first round the edge of the dish, wet it 
slightly, so that the other edge will stick close, and ornament the 
top with pastry. 

For family use, or to eat cold, for breakfast, or for lunch, put a 
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layer of cooked potatoes in the bottom of the dish. The gravy- 
will form a thick jelly round them. Omit the crackers. 

PRAIRIE CHICKENS. 

Skin the chickens, which makes them sweeter ; cut them open 
on the back and through the breast. Fry them in butter, with 
salt and pepper to the taste. Cook them to a nice brown. 

ROAST PRAIRIE CHICKENS. 

When they are nicely prepared, fill them with a stuffing of 
bread crumbs, a slice of salt pork chopped fine ; sage and onion 
and pepper and salt to season sufficiently. Roast slowly for the 
first half hour, briskly the last half hour. Serve with mushroom 
sauce. 

STEWED PRAIRIE CHICKENS. 

Prepare the chickens the same as for roasting. Put them in a 
stew-pan with some stock or water, and a cup of cold gravy, a lit- 
tle lemon, a clove or two, and some pepper and salt. Add afler 
awhile a few spoonsful of tomato sauce. Stew slowly for a couple 
of hours, serve with a little tomato catsup added to the sauce, and 
a light thickening of butter and flour. 

DEVILLED turkey's LEGS. 

Score the legs of a roasted turkey ; sprinkle them with cayenne, 
black pepper and salt ; boil them well, and pour over them the 
following sauce, quite hot : Three spoonsful of gravy, one of but- 
ter rubbed in a little flour, one of lemon juice, a glass of port 
wine, a spoonful of mustard, some vinegar, two or three chopped 
green chillis, a spoonful of mushroom catsup, and Harvey sauce. 

ALICE caret's minced CHICKEN. 

Mince all that is left of cold roast, or boiled chickens. Warm 
it with half a cup of cold gravy and a table-spoonfiil of mushroom 
sauce. Pile it in the centre of a dish, and place round it alternate- 
ly small and very thin slices of broiled ham, and ooached eggs on 
toast. 
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HASTTKD FOWL. 

Take the meat from a cold fowl, and cat it in small pieces. 
Put half a pint of well-flavored stock into a stew-pan, add a little 
salt, pepper and nutmeg, and thicken with some flour and batter ; 
let it boil, then put in the pieces of fowl to warm ; after stewing 
sufficiently, serve with some poached eggs laid on the hash, with 
a sprig of parsley in the centre, and garnish round the plate with 
pieces of fried bread. 

BROILED PARTBIDGE. 

Split the partridge, wipe it inside and out, but do not wash it ; 
broil it delicately over a clear fire, sprinkling it with a little salt 
and cayenne ; rub a bit of ff esh butter over it the moment it is 
taken from the fire. Serve immediately with a sauce made of a 
slice of butter, browned with flour ; a little water, cayenne, salt, 
and mushroom catsup poured over it. Another way is to dip it, 
after being dressed, flattened and seasoned, into clarified batter, 
and then into bread crumbs ; broil gently twenty or thirty minates, 
and serve with brown mushroom sauce. 

PARTRIDGE SAIAD. 

Place the remains of roast partridge in a deep dish, with oil, 
tarragon vinegar, shallot minced, salt and pepper. At the time of 
serving, place the partridge in a dish, surround it with the hearts 
of lettuce cut in halves or in quarters according to tbe size ; garnish 
the partridge with hard boiled eggs, cut in quarters, minced gher- 
kins, pickled onions and capers, and stir it in thoroughly with the 
mixture remaining in the deep dish. 

PARTRIDGE PIE. 

Take two brace of partridges, pluck and draw them ; carve three 
of them into six pieces each, viz., wings, legs, breast, neck and 
head, and back. One of the birds should be kept whole, trussed 
in the usual form. Let the pieces be seasoned with pepper, salt, 
and a little ground mace, and laid in a deep dish. Stuff the body 
of the bird left entire, i^nd put it into the middle of the dish, breast 
upwards. Pour over the game half a pint of cold strong beef gravy 
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-well strained, in which two well roasted shallots and a few corns 
of allspice have been boiled ; add the yolk of six hard boiled 
eggs, and half a gill of good catsup. Cover your dish with a 
light puff paste, and bake in a moderately heated oven. 

PIGEON MB. 

Make a fine pnff paste, lay a border of it around a large dish, 
and cover the bottom with a veal cutlet, or a tender rump steak 
free fh)m fat and bone, and seasoned with salt, cayenne, and nut- 
meg or pounded mace ; then prepare as many freshly killed young 
pigeons as the dish will contain in one layer ; put into each a slice of 
butter seasoned with a little cayenne and mace ; lay them into the 
dish breast downwards, an^ between and over them put the yolks of 
half dozen or m^re boiled eggs ; stick plenty of butter on them, sea- 
son the whole widi salt and spice ; pour in cold water or veal broth for 
the gravy, roll out the cover three quarters of an inch thick, secure 
it round the edge, ornament it and bake the pie an hour or more. 
The livers of the birds may be put in them, or they may be filled 
with small mushrooms. 

CBOQUETTES OF FOWL. 

Mince very fine some meat from a cold fowl ; put it in a pan 
with a little stock, a table-spoonful of cream, a little salt, and nut- 
meg, and make it of the right thickness with flour; let it boil 
well, then pour it out on a deep dish, and put it aside to get cold 
and set ; then divide it into parts, form them into small balls, or 
egg shapes ; roll each in fine bread crumbs, then egg over with the 
yolk of egg beaten ; roll again in bread crumbs and fry, not too 
brown. Serve, ornamented with parsley. 

GAME PATTESS. 

Make as many patties of a small size as yon require, of good 
light pufif paste ; egg them over, and bake them a nice light brown. 
Fill the centre with minced venison, or hare, or a mince of any 
kind of game ; dish them on a nappy, and send them to table 
quite hot. 

IMITATION CRAB. 

Mince the white meat of a roast or boiled fowl very fine with 
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the liver so as to make about six table-spoonsful in all. To this 
put two table-spoonsful of pounded cheese, two moderate sized 
onions, four or five green chillies (or if these cannot be procured, 
some cayenne peppers,) chopped very small. Mix these thorough- 
ly together, and afterwards add one spoonful of anchovy, and one 
of Harvey sauce, a large spoonful of mustard, two of mushroom 
catsup, black pepper, and salt, and three spoonsful of sweet oil. 
Well mix the whole. This makes a nice relish to eat with bread 
and butter. 

SMALL BIBDS. 

Dress them nicely, split them down the back and open them out 
flat, cleaning them well. Broil them gently over a dear fire, sea- 
son them with butter, salt and pepper ; serve them on battered 
toast with pickles. 

ROAST GROUSE. 

Dress and singe them. Fill the bodies with a stuffing of bread 
crumbs, seasoned only with pepper, salt and butter. Put some 
cold stock or gravy into the pan, and baste firequently; three 
quarters of an hour will cook them. Serve with gravy, enriched 
with Harvey, or some other good game sauce, with mashed po- 
tatoes and jelly. 

FORCEMEAT FOR ROAST VEAL, TURKEY, ETC. 

Mix thoroughly four ounces of the -crumb of stale bread very 
finely grated ; the grated rind, pared thin, of half a fresh lemon ; 
quarter of an ounce of minced parsley and thyme, one part thyme, 
two parts parsley ; pepper or cayenne sufiGicient to season. Add to 
these the unbeaten yolk of an egg^ and two ounces of butter in 
small bits; work all smoothly together with the fingers. Other 
savory herbs than parsley or thyme may be used if preferred, and 
a little minced onion may be added, if desired. The proportions 
given here may be increased when more is required. The above 
will be sufficient for a middling sized turkey. Forcemeat for 
Ducks or Geese. Two parts of chopped onions, two parts of 
bread crumbs, two of butter, one of pounded sago, and a seasoning 
of pepper and salt. 
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VENISOX PASTRY. 

Cat the venison into pieces ; Une a dish with pie crust, place a 
layer of beef suet cut up finely, in the bottom of the dish, then 
put in the venison. Season it with salt and pepper, lay on butter, 
cover it with crust and bake it. 

VENISON PUFFS. 

Shave some cold venison very thin, and cut into small pieces ; to 
to this add a little currant jelly and some rich brown gravy well 
mixed. Roll out some light puff paste very thin, cut it in pieces 
and in each piece put some of the meat, and make them into puffs. 
Place them all ready to bake, and brush them over with white of 
egg. Put them in a quick oven and bake a nice brown color. 

VENISON STEAK. 

Broil rare, and prepare a gravy with butter, pepper, salt, a tea- 
spoon of flour, and some mushroom catsup. Cut the steak up into 
small pieces^ and when the gravy is hot put it in, and cover tight. 
Set it back from the fire, or in the oven ten minutes, and serve 
with toast, and jelly. 

STEWED HARE OR RABBIT. 

Wash and soak it thoroughly, wipe it quite dry, cut it into joints, 
flour and brown it slightly in four or five ounces of butter, with 
some bits of lean ham, then pour on by degrees a pint and a half 
of gravy, and stew the meat very gently an hour and a half, or two 
hours ; add salt if needed. When it has stewed a half hour or 
more, put in half the rind of a lemon, cut thin , and ten minutes before 
serving stur in a large dessert-spoonful of rice flour, mixed smooth- 
ly with two table-spoonsful of mushroon catsup, quarter of a tea- 
spoonftd of mace and less of cayenne. 

RABBIT IN SLICES. 

Take a fresh i^abbit, cut it in slices, and fry it brown with some 
slices of pickled pork and some onions chopped fine. When nice 
and brown, take it out of the frying pan and put it in a stewpan 
with water sufficient to cover it ; pepper and salt to taste ; thicken 
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with some flour and butter ; and add force-meat balls, but be mire 
not to put the fat out of the frying pan. Let the gravy be the 
thickness of a veiy rich cream. 

BOAST RABBIT. 

Dress the rabbit, parboil the liver with a slice of fat ham, or 
sweet salt pork, and chop it up fine with bread cmmbs, thjme, a 
small onion, and pepper and salt. Fill the body, and sew it up. 
Rub it over with sweet oil, or a little butter, and put a little butter 
in the pan with the water to baste it. Baste frequently, roast an 
hour and a half, and serve with mashed potatoes, and black, or 
red currant jelly. 

Hare is prepared, and roasted in precisely the same wajr. 
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WHITE SAUCE. 

Boil well over tbe fire half a pint of milk, quarter of a |)int of 
stock of a light color, season with salt, and thicken with some 
flour and butter. Mix the flour with milk instead of water, for 
white sauce. 

PREAD SAUCE. — 1. 

Boil thin slices of white bread without the crust, in milk, with 
some whole white pepper, and a sliced onion ; rub all through, a 
coarse colander, put it back into the stewpan with a small piece of 
butter, a cup of veal stock or gravy, salt and a little cream, if you 
have it ; warm, and serve it. 

BBEAD SAUCE. — 2, . 

Pour quite boiling, on half a pint of the finest bread crumbs, an 
equal measure of new milk ; cover them closely with a plate, and 
let the sauce remain for twenty or thirty minutes ; put it then into 
a saucepan with a small salt-spoonful of salt, half as much pound- 
ed mace, a little cayenne, and about an ounce of fresh butter ;^ 
keep it stirred constantly over a dear fire, for a few minutes, then 
mix it widi a cup of milk, give it a boil, and serve it inunediately. 

^ RICE SAUCE. 

Soak a quarter of a pound of rice in a pint of milk, with onion, 
pepper etc., as for bread sauce. When it is quite tender, remoye 
Uie spice, rub it through a sieve into a stewpau, and boil it. If 
too thick, add a small quantity of cream or milk. This is good 
lor game or chicken, as a change from bread sauce. 
5 
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WHITE SAUCE. 

Knead a large table-spoonful of butter in a little flour, melt it in 
a tea-cupful of milk ; beat th^ yolk of an egg with a tea-spoonful 
of milk or cream, stir it. into the butter, and place it over the fire, 
stirring it constantly. Chopped parsley may be added. 

EGO SAUCE. 

Mince two or three hard-boiled eggs, and mix in white saace. 

CAFEB SAUCE. 

Add one or two spoonsful of capers to white saace. 

OYSTER SAUCE. 

Boil up oysters in their own liquor, then beard them ; mix some 
butter with flour, and put into the strained liquor ; when it is hot, 
stir the oysters into it ; add some melted butter, and a little cay- 
enne pepper ; let it boil up once ; put in a little lemon juice and 
it is ready for serving. 

BROWN ONION SAUCE.— 1. 

Brown some sliced onions, in a stew pan, in a little batter ; add 
a little good gravy, and stew them till quite tender. With the 
round steak of beef, this sauce is much admired. 

TOMATO SAUCE. — 1. 

Take about one hundred and fifty good tomatoes, cat them ioto 
thin slices, place them in a dish with a pound of salt strewn over 
ihem, let them remain in the salt two days. Boil a quart of dis- 
tilled vinegar with half ounee of mace, half ounce of doves, half 
ounce of ginger and mustard seed, and twenty-five ripe capsiconUf 
or long pepper pods, for half an hour ; then add the tomatoes, hav- 
ing first poured away all the water and juice extracted by the satt 
from them, and boil all together for half hour; rub them throogb 
a dean, fine sieve, and when cold, bottle and cork tightly. If the 
tomatoes are gathered in dry weather, and carefully done, thii 
sauce will keep for two years. 
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TOMATO SAUCE. — 2. 



Put tomatoes perfectly ripe, into an earthen jar, and set into an 
• oven tall they are quite soft ; then separate the skins from the pulp, 
and mix this with capsicum vinegar and a few shalots finely chop- 
ped, which will be proportioned to tho quantity of fruit. Add pow- 
dered ginger and salt to your taste. Some white wine vinegar and 
cayenne may be used instead of capsicum vmegar. Keep the 
mixture in small wide-mouth ed bottles, well corked, and in a dry, 
cool place. 

TOMATO SAUCE. — 3. 

Remove the skin and seeds from about a dozen tomatoes, slice 
them and put them in the stew pan with pepper and salt to taste, and 
three pounded crackers. Stew slowly one hour. 

HORSERADISH SAUCE.— 1. 

Wash a good stick of horseradish, scrape off the outside,' then 
grate to a powder. Then take one table-spoonful of the grated 
horseradish, one salt spoonful of mustard, a pinch of salt, four 
table-spoonsful of cream, and two table-spoonsful of vinegar, and 
mix them well together. Add the vinegar last, stirring rapidly as 
it is added. 

HORSERADISH SAUCE. — 2. 

Stir together until well mixed one dessert spoon of sweet cream, 
the same quantity of powdered Aiustard, a table-spoonful of vine- 
gar, and two table-spoonsful of scraped horseradish, with a little 
salt to taste. Serve the sauce separately in a sauce tureen. It 
will keep for two or three days or longer if olive oil is used instead 
of cream. 

CRANBERI^T SAUCE. 

Wash, and pick over one quart of cranberries, put them to stew 
with a little water, and a pound of sugar, in a porcelain-lined sauce- 
pan. Let them stew slowly, and closely covered for an hour, or 
more. They can then be set away ready for use, or they can be 
put into a mould and turned out in form the next day. 
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BOLD MUSTARD. 

For immediate use mastard may be mixed with milk to which a 
spoonful of very thin cream may be added. 

FRENCH BATTER. 

For frying vegetables and for apple, peach, or orange fritters, 
pour a gill of boiling water on a couple of ounces of bits of butter. 
When dissolved, add three gills of cold water to make it lukewarm ; 
mix in smoothly twelve ounces of dry flour and a small pinch of 
salt if for fruit fritters, but more salt if for meat. If it is too thick, 
add more water. Just before using, add the whites of two eggs 
beaten to a solid froth. 

BERKSHIRE SAUCE. 

One full pint of nasturtium flowers must be placed in a stone 
jar, with five shallots bruised, two t^a-spoonsful of salt, and the 
same quantity of cayenne pepper. Upon these, one quart of boil- 
ing vinegar should be poured, and the jar clopely stopped down 
for a month or more. At the end of this time the liquid must bo 
strained, and three ounces of soy added for each pint, after which 
the sauce may be bottled, and is fit for use. This is excellent for 
either hot or cold meat, and easily made when nasturtium flowers 
are plentiful. 

A SAUCE FOR MADE DISHES. 

One quart of vinegar, one ounce of cayenne pepper, six table- 
spoonsful of walnut catsup, two table-spoonsful of soy, two cloves 
of garlic, and the same quantity of shallots (both the garlic and 
shallots must be well bruised) . Mix all the ingredients well togeth- 
er, bottle them, and keep the bottles closely corked. It will be fit 
or use in six weeks. 

SAUCE FOR BOILED TURKEY OR CAPON. 

When the turkey is plucked clean, singed and neatly trussed, 
stuflf it inside with raw oysters, adding a lump of fresh butter and 
some stale bread crumbs. Place the turkey or capon in a clean 
doth, fold it up carefully, put it in a saucepan of cold water, and 
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let it boil over a moderately heated fire until it is done. Have a 
stick of white blanched celery at hand, and chop it np yerj small, 
place it in a quart of new milk in a saucepan and let it boil, gen- 
tly, with a few black pepper corns, till the quantity is reduced to 
one pint ; *keep stirring the esculent up with the milk until it as- 
sumes the character of a consistent pulp. Thicken the whole 
with the yolk of a fresh egg, well beaten up, with half a tea-cup 
of fresh cream. Have upon the table a sauce boat of strong yeal 
gravy. 

SAUCE FOR BOASTED CHICKEN. 

Cut up some carrots and parsnips into any shape preferred, and 
let them boil with some little onions in a small quantity of stock. 
Add mushroom catsup, a little ham cut into small pieces, and let 
all stew in butter, with sweet herbs, adding two cloves, some 
thyme and a bay leaf. When these are colored, put in some veal 
gravy. Let the "^hole boil |lowly until sufficiently done. Skim 
it and add it with a little good veal broth to the carrots and pars- 
nips. Roast two ^hickens (nicely stufifed) rolled in bacon and 
wrapped in pepper, and pour the mixture upon them. 

SAUCE FOB BOILED FISH. 

Pick and wash some fennel, parsley, mint, thyme and small 
green onions, using only a small quantity of each. Boil them 
until tender in a little veal stock ; afler which chop them up, add 
to them some fresh butter, the liquor they were boiled in, some 
grated nutmeg, the juice of half a lemon, a little cayenne pepper 
and salt. Let it boil; thicken it with flour and send it up in a 
sauce boat. 

FISH SAUCE TO KEEP A YEAB. 

Chop up forty anchovies, bones and all, put to them ten shallots 
cut small, a handful of scraped horseradish, a quarter of an ounce 
of mace, a quart of white wine, a pint of water, one lemon cut in 
slices, half a pint of anchovy liquor, a pint of red wine, twelve 
cloves, and twelve peppercorns. Boil together until reduced to a 
quart ; strain it, put it into a bottle and cork it closely. It must 
be kept in a cold, dry place. When required for use, one tea- 
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spoonful should be heated and put to half a pound of batter and a 
little floor. 

SAUCE FOR VENISON. 

Two spoons of currant jelly, one stick of cinnamon, one blade 
of mace, grated white bread, ten table-spoons of water, let it stew 
with a little water, serve in the dish with vemson steaks. 

DRAWN BUTTER. 

Rub two tea-spoonsful of flour into a quarter of a pound of 
butter, add five table-spoons of cold water ; set it into boiling wa- 
ter and heat till it begins to simmer, then it is done. For fish, 
chopped boiled eggs and capers can be put in. For boiled fowl, 
oysters can be put in while it is melting, and cooked through 
while it is simmering. 

BROWNING FOR SAUCES. 

Put half a pound of brown sugar into an iron saucepan, melt it 
over a moderate fire for about twenty minutes, stirring it contin- 
ually until quite black ; but it must become so by degrees, or too 
sudden a heat will' make it bitter ; then add two quarts of water, 
and in ten minutes the sugar will be dissolved. Bottle for use. 

SAUCE FOR ROAST BEAF. 

One quart of grated horseradish, two tea-spoons black pepper, 
two of mustard, one of allspice, two of salt, and a pint of best 
vinegar. Mix well, and bottle immediately. 

MUSHROOM CATSUP. — I. 

Break up the mushrooms and add to them a little salt, a handful 
to a peck, let them lie over night, and in the morning strain them 
through a coarse cloth ; add to the liquor an ounce each of cloves, 
black pepper, Jamaica pepper, and ginger ; two or three anchovies, 
and a glass of port wine for each quart, or in that proportion. 
Boil it gently then until the liquor is re duced to one half; take it 
o£f, let it cool, and bottle it air tight. 

MUSHROOM CATSUP. — 2. 

Fat in an earthen vessel layers of mushrooms, and thin layers 
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of salt, and allow them remain half a day, or until the salt has pene- 
trated them somewhat. Then mash them, and keep them standing 
another whole day, frequently stirring them up from the bottom. 
To each gallon of mushrooms add an ounce of peppercorns, an 
ounce of cloves, and one of allspice. Set the jar in cold water, 
and let it come to boiling heat. Simmer gently for two hours, 
then strain, and reduce one half, skimming careflilly as it comes 
to a boil ; strain it off, when it has settled, into small bottles for use, 
adding a teaspoon of brandy to each bottle, and seal. Keep in 
a dry place. 

TOMATO CATSUP. 

One gallon skinned tomatoes, three heaping table-spoonsfnl of 
salt, same of black pepper, two of allspice, three of ground mus* 
tard, half a dozen pods of red pepper. Stew all slowly together 
in a quart of vinegar for three hours ; strain the liquor, simmer 
down to half a gallon. Bottle hot, and cork tight. 

WAIJaJT CATSUP. 

Boil or simmer a gallon of the expressed juice of walnuts when 
they are tender, and skim it well ; then put in two pounds of an- 
chovies, bones and liquor, two pounds of shallots, one ounce each 
of cloves, mace, and pepper, and one clove of garlic. Let all 
simmer till the shallots sink ; then put the liquor into a pan till 
cold ; bottle and divide the spice to each. Cork closely, tie the 
bladder over, and put it in small bottles. It will keep twenty 
years in the greatest perfection, but is not fit for use the first year. 

VINEGAR PLANT. 

To make vinegar from the vinegar plant, pour one gallon of 
boiling water on one and a half pounds of strong, dean, brown 
sugar, keep stirring it until it is the warmth of new mUk, then put 
it into a large pickle jar, or any other convenient vehicle, and 
place the plant on it. If at the end of two or three days the 
plant docs not float, take it out, put in a cork, and lay the plant 
on it. The vinegar will take making from six weeks to three 
months, and the above will make about three quarts. The jar 
must be placed in a warm — ^not a hot place. 
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EASY CIDEIt VmEQAR. 

Take the water in which dried apples have been soaked and 
washed, strain it well and add a pound of sugar. 

VINEOAB OF MABJORAM. 

Pick sweet marjoram leaves before the plant flowers, wilt them 
a little and steep in strong vinegar two weeks ; bottle and cork 
tightly. 

VmEOAB FOR SOUSE. 

Steep black peppercorns and mustard seed in strong vinegar 
for four weeks, strain and pour it over the souse after it is boiled 
tender. 

YIKEOAB FOR SOUSED FISH. 

Steep in strong vinegar a few cloves, some peppercorns, mustard 
see*d, and young walnuts bruised, until the vinegaris thoroughly 
spiced ; strain, and pour it over the fish. The fish must be boiled 
before it is soused. 

CLOVE VINEGAR. 

Steep two ounces of bruised cloves in one pint of strong vine- 
gar, for six weeks ; then filter it until it is clear, bottle and cork 
closely, in half pint bottles. 

TARRAGON VINEGAR. 

Pick tarragon leaves firom ihe stalk before the plant flowers, fill 
a large, wide-mouthed bottle with them, steep them in strong vine- 
gar for two weeks or longer, strain clear ; bottle and cork closely, 
in half pint bottles. This is used to flavor mustards and salads. 

SAVORY VINEGAR. 

Steep summer savory in strong vinegar until it is thoroughly 
flavored ; strain, and bottle it tightly. 

CELERY VINEGAR. 

Into a pint and a half of boiling vinegar, throw a pint of fresh 
celery roots and stems, sliced fine, a large 8a\t-8pooTii!\]\ o^ ^^V>> ^ 
5* 
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few grain of cayenne, and half an ounce of peppercorns ; let it 
boil two or three minutes, turn it into a stone jar, and secure it 
from the air when it is cold. It will keep two or three months in 
the jar, or it may be strained off and bottled in three or four weeks. 

6KEEN MINT YINEGAB. 

Put freshly gathered mint, chopped or bruised, into bottles un- 
til they are nearly full ; pour in pale yinegar, and in six weeks strain 
it off and bottle it for use. Young leaves of mint stripped from 
the stalk and minced for sauce will keep in vinegar, though the col- 
or may not be very good. 

BASPBEBBT YIKEGAB. 

Put three or four quarts of raspberries in a stone jar, and cover 
them with vinegar. Let them stand twenty-four hours. Then 
strain this juice through a jelly bag, and pour it on fresh berries, 
letting this stand another day. Repeat this process until you have 
the quantity you desire. Add to each pint of juice one pound of 
sugar. Put it into a preserving kettle, and allow it to heat suf- 
ficiently to melt the sugar. When it is cold, put it into sealed bot- 
tles. It will keep two years. 

BLACK CUBRANT YINEGAB. 

Well bruise the currants, pour the vinegar over them, putting in 
a little sugar to draw the juice. Let it stand three or four days, 
stirring it well each day. Strain the juice from the fruit, and put- 
ting one pound of sugar to one pint of juice ; boil it gently three 
quarters of an hour ; skim, and when cold, bottle it. 

CHILI YINEGAB. 

Let fifty small, ripe cayenne peppers chopped fine, remain in 
strong vinegar for a fortnight, then strain and bottle. 
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SAin>WICHBS. 

Make some nice biscuit which will be three-quarters of an inch 
thick, when baked. Split them, butter them lightly, and lay in a 
slice of tongue, or ham, touched with French mustard or anchovy 
sauce. 

DBESSIKG FOR SANDWICHES. 

Take three spoonsful of sweet oil, three table-spoonsful of mixed 
mustard, half-a-pound of good butter, a little red pepper, a little 
salt, the yolk of one egg, beat them together smoothly, and keep 
them cool ; then chop together finely some tongue and ham, and if 
conyenient, a little cold chicken. Spread the sliced bread with the 
dressing, then with the meat ; add the second slice, press closely 
together and. trim off the edges. ^ 

A COLD KEUSH. 

Cut odd scraps of meat into small pieces. If there is veal and 
ham among it, so much the better. Add three table-spoonsful of 
fiurina, some parsley, green or dried, a little sage, a litHo. celery, 
parsnip, or carrot, or all three, chopped fine, and pepper and salt. 
Cover with water, and stew for two hours, very gently. Pour into 
a dish, and when cold it will be solid ; and^ should be out in thin 
slices, for the table. 

A GERMAN ENTRI;MET. 

Boil eight eggs quite hard, and when cold cut them in two length- 
wise. Take the yolks out very carefully, pass them through a fine 
sieve, and mix them well with half a pint of cream (or more if re- 
quired) and then add pepper, salt, and herbs. Pour this sauce 
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into a very flat pie dish that will stand heat, atid pkoe the white 
half eggs carefully in it, arranging them in the form of a star, or 
any pattern preferred. Fill up the yacancy left in them by the 
yolks having been removed, with the same mixture, and strew a 
few bread crumbs over them. Bake this vefy slightly, just enough 
to give it a bright yellow color, and serve it up in the dish in 
which it has been baked. 

SAVORY CUSTARD. 

Beat two eggs into one and a half gills of cream ; season to 
taste with pepper, salt, cayenne, chopped - parsley, sweet herbs 
and shallot ; add to these some chopped ham and tongue. Pour it 
into small round cups and steam ten minutes. 

TOMATO TOAST. 

Pare, slice, and cook green tomatoes until very tender. Add 
sweet cream, sweet milk will do, but it will need more butter to 
make plenty of gravy; season withpeper, salt, and butter. Have 
the bread nicely toasted and placed in a deep dish, and pour the 
contents of the frying-pan over it. This is an excellent way to 
use up dry slices of bread. 

TOIdATO OMELET. 

Peel and chop a quart of tomatoes, simmer them for twenty 
minutes with as much water as will cover them ; chop a few onions 
very fine, throw them in with crumbled bread and a lump of but- 
ter ; when nearly done beat up four eggs, and stir them in a few 
minutes ; ^alt and pepper to your taste. 

SAVORY TOAST. 

Put a piece of butter the size of a walnut into a saucepan, a 
dessert-spoonful of mustard, a wine glass of vinegar (that in which 
walnuts have been pickled is superior to all others), a dessert- 
spoonful of anchovy sauce, some pepper and cayenne, quarter 
pound of cheese broken into pieces. Stir it well until dissolved, 
then spread on toasted bread and serve. 

TOASTED CHEESE. — 1. 

Qrate three ounces of fat cheese, mix it with the yolk of one 
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eggf ^onr onnces of grated bread and three ounces of butter, beat 
the whole well in a mortar, with a dessert -spoonful of mustard, 
and a little salt and pepper. Toast some slices of bread, lay the 
paste thick upon it, put it for a minute before the fire and send to 
table very hot. 

TOASTED CHEESE. — 2. 

Put into a clean sauce-pan a table-spoonful of either ale (not 
bitter) or cold water ; add some slices of toasting cheese, and let 
it simmer until it is melted, stirring it all the time*. Have ready 
in a bowl some good ale, sweeten it to the taste with moist sugar 
and add some grated nutmeg, loast slices of bread without 
either bum or crust, put them hot into the bowl, to take the chill 
off the ale, then put a slice of the toast on a hot plate for each per- 
son, and pour upon it as much of the cooked cheese as may be 
agreeable. Take out of the bowl any remaining toast there may 
be left ; stir well the sugar from the bottom, and drink the ale af- 
ter eating the cheese. 

ANCHOVY CHEESE. 

Put a piece of cheese into a stewpan, and, when soft, mash it 
with butter or any other grease. Now add half a pint of water, 
hot or cold, a little salt, and an anchovy cut small. Boil the whole 
together, adding as much flour from time to time as the liquid will 
absorb. When you have got a thick paste, pour over it some eggs 
beaten up, and mix the whole well together. Lastly, pull your 
paste into small lumps, and bake in an oven. 

CHEESE OMELET. 

Butter the sides of a deep dish, cover the bottom with thin slices 
of cheese, place upon this very thin slices of bread, well buttered, 
a little red pepper and mustard, another layer of cheese, and, 
just before putting in the oven, beat the yolk of an egg in a cup of 
cream and pour into the dish. Bake half an hour or until nicely 
browned. 

CHEESE FONDU. 

A quarter of a pound of butter, one ounce and half of flour 
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four eggs, three ounces cheese grated, not quite half a pint of milk. 
Place the batter and flour in a saucepan on the hot plate, stir to- 
gether : next add the grated cheese ; sUr on for twenty minutes, 
when remove it, and let it get cold. Beat the eggs, yolks and 
whites separately, add the yolks to the mixture cold, but the whites 
must be beaten and added just before baking. Bake in a brisk 
oven on a silver fondu dish, or a round cake tin concealed with a 
frilled paper, about Hf^ quarters of an hour. Serve hot, as it 
will fall in cooling. 

FONDU STRAWS. 

Quarter of a pound of puff paste and quarter of an ounce of 
good cheese grated very fine, a little salt and cayenne pepper 
mixed ; sprinkle the cheese, salt, and pepper over the paste, and 
roll it two or three times ; cut it into narrow strips about five inches 
long ; bake them in a slow oven and serve very hot. 

POTTED CHEESB. 

One pound of cheese beaten in a mortar ; two ounces of liquid 
butter, one glass of sheny, and a very small quantity of cayenne 
pepper, mace, and salt. All should be well beaten together and 
put into a pretty shaped glass potting-jar, with a layer of butter at 
the top. It makes a delicious relish for bread or toast. 

POT CHEESE. 

Scald a pint of sour milk till it curdles, strain off the whey and 
form the curd into round cakes an inch thick, adding salt to taste. 
The milk should not be old ; if very sour, a little sweet milk scalded 
with it improves the flavor. 

MACARONI. 5 

Put four or five ounces of macaroni in water, and boil for twen- 
ty minutes, until tender. Mix into half a pint of milk a little 
flour, and a small piece of butter, half a tea-cup of cream, half a 
tea-spoonful of mustard, salt, pepper, and cayenne, and four ounces 
of good fat cheese grated very fine ; stir all together and boil for 
ten minutes. Four this over the macaroni, after draining it from 
the water; boil five or six minutes and serve.* 
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TIMBALL OF BiACABONI. 



Roll some puff paste very thin, and cut it into narrow bands, 
and twist each into a kind of cord, which coil around the insides 
of small l)utter moulds. TLenfill each mould with macaroni, 
cover the top with equal quantities of grated bread and good fat 
cheese ; put them into a warm oven, and let them bake three quar- 
ters of an hour, turn tbem out on a dish and serve them. 
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CUCUMBERS. — 1. 

To pickle cucumbers for market cut them from the vines without 
bruising the stems, take them carefully to the cellar, pack in barrels 
putting different sizes in separate barrels ; spread a layer of salt 
between each layer of cucumbers, sufficient to entirely cover the 
pickles. Pack the cucumbers daily as they are picked, discarding 
the crooked or those of slow growth. The* brine will be formed 
without the addition of water, by the juice extracted by the salt. 
Keep boards over the pickles, with weights to press them under 
the brine. Pickles packed in this way can be preserved for years 
with pure salt ; but if the salt is mixed with lime they will soften 
and spoil. In two months after the barrel is filled, take them from 
the brine, freshen and green. To green them, prepare alum water, 
put the pickles in a vat or boiler lined with tinned copper ; heat 
the alum water, and pour it over them. Pickle makers usually 
employ this process except that they throw steam into the vats to 
heat the alum water, and if managed properly the pickles may be 
greened with less action of copper than when scalded in the usual 
method in bright brass kettles. Take the pickles from the vat when 
a little green, and pour over them water boiling hot. If not 
greened sufficiently, repeat the hot water until they are the desired 
color, and when cold put them in good vinegar. Let them remain 
'until quite soured ; then change to pretty strong vinegar, which will 
keep the pickles hard and sour. Add six large peppers, without 
bruising, to each barrel, and keep the pickles under the vinegar 
with weights. 

CUCUMBERS. — 2. 

A simpler method is, pick the cucumbers with a bit of the stem 
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on, wipe them clean and put them into the following pickle, at the 
rate of one part vinegar, two parts water, and three salt, with a 
good sized root of horseradish. When the tub is full, put a cloth 
over the cucumbers and a clean flat stone over the cloth, cover the 
tub and set it in the cellar. In the spring soak them and pickle 
them in vinegar. 

TOMATOES. 

Wipe the tomatoes clean ; slice them, if large, twice in two ; if 
small, only once. Sprinkle a thin layer of sugar on the bottom of 
a stone jar, then a layer of tomatoes, and then a sprinkling of 
sugar, and so on. When the jar is full, add vinegar and set it in 
a warm place. In a few weeks they will be good pickles. The 
tomatoes must be kept under the vinegar, and the jar tightly cov- 
ered. 

BEETS 

Boil the beets till tender, then drop them whole or sliced into 
spiced vinegar. 

GREEN TOMATOES. 

Let green tomatoes stand in salt and water for twelve hours. 
Then stick four or five doves in each one, and pour boiling vinegar 
over them. Place them in a jar and set them in a cool place. 

musta;rd pickle. 

Half peck of small cucumbers, half peck of green string beans, 
one quart of green peppers, two quarts of small onions. Cut all 
in small pieces ; .put cucumbers and beans in a strong brine for 
twenty -four hours. Remove from brine and pour on two pounds 
of ground mustard mixed with one pint of sweet oil, and three 
quarts of vinegar. 

GREEN PICKLE. 

In two quarts of good vinegar, boil quarter of a pound of salt, two 
ounces of shallots, two large tea-spoonsful of cayenne pepper, one 
ounce of ginger, and one ounce of white pepper ; when well boiled, 
cool and pour it in a jar upon any freshly gathered green fruits and 
vegetables desired to be pickled. 
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ONIONS.* 



Peel small onions and lay them for one day in salt and water, 
changing their position once daring .the time. Boil together good 
yinegar, cloves, mace, and a little pepper, dry the onions, pour the 
pickle over them in a jar, and cover them closely. 

ONIONS — 2. 

To prevent watery eyes while peeling, put them in a pot of boil- 
ing water. Let them stand a few moments to drain, then peel them, 
put them into milk and water, with a little salt ; when it boils, 
strain off the onions, wipe dry, and put them in wide-niouthed bot- 
tles. Have very old white wine vinegar, in which whole white 
pepper, ginger, mace, and horseradish have been boiled. Poor it 
over the onions, and cover down close with bladders. 

PORTUGAL ONIONS. 

The Portugal onion makes an excellent pickle prepared in the 
following way : one large onion and one large baking apple, cut 
up into small pieces, mixed well together, and put into a pickle 
jar, into which enough boiling vinegar must be poured to cover 
the mixture and fill up the jar. 

FRENCH BEANS. 

Make a strong brine of salt and water, gather the beans before 
they have strings, lay them in the brine till yellow, drain them dry 
and put boiling hot vinegar over them. Close them tightly for a 
day and night. Boil the vinegar and pour it on again for several 
days till they turn green. To one peck of beans put half an 
ounce each of pepper, mace and cloves. 

CABBAGE. 

Cut a firm cabbage into thin slices, spread it on an open dish, 
sprinkle it over with salt for two or three days, then strain it 
through a sieve or colander, so as to take all water from it ; place 
it in your jar, and pour as much boiling vinegar as will cover it ; 
lay over the jar a cloth to keep in all the steam until' quite cold, 
then tie it down air tight. It will keep for a very long time. A 
few slices of beet root gives a good color. 
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CABBAGE WITH SWEET PICEXE. 

Cut the heads into quarters, let them stand in cold water a short 
time. Chop them fine, together with nice fine celery sufficient to 
season it. Fill small jars or cans, make a sweet pickle of molasses 
and vinegar, season with plenty of red pepper and cinnamon, and 
other spices, to the taste ; boil altogether a few moments and pour 
over the cabbage while hot. Cork the cans and place in the cellar. 
This should not be eaten under three or four weeks. It is a nice 
relish with cold meats, etc. 

BED CABBAGE. 

Put a quarter of an ounce of cochineal into a small bag, and boil 
it with the quantity of vinegar considered sufficient for the cabbage 
you wish to pickle, adding a little salt, and bay salt. When it 
boils, scald the cabbage with it, having previously cut it into slices ; 
boil the vinegar up again, this time adding ginger and pepper. 
Let it cool, and when quite cold, having put the cabbage into jars, 
pour the pickle upon it, and tie it down closely. The cochineal 
preserves the color ; beet root may be used instead. Both are 
quite harmless. * 

BIELONS, MANGOES AKD CUCUMBERS. 

Melons should not be much more than half grown, but cucum- 
bers full grown. Cut off the top, but leave it hanging by a bit of 
rind, which is to serve as a hinge to a box lid ; scoop out all the 
seeds with a spoon, and fill the fruit with equal parts of mustard 
seed, ground pepper and ginger, orfiour of mustard instead of the 
seed, and two or three cloves of garlic. The lid which incloses 
the spice may be sewed down or tied, by running a white thread 
through the ends. The pickle may be prepared with the spices, or, 
if preferred, with the following ingredients : To each quart of 
vinegar put salt, flour of mustard, curry powder, bruised ginger, 
tumeric, half ounce of each ; of cayenne pepper, one drachm ; 
rub all these together with a large glassful of salad oil ; eschalots, 
two ounces, garlic, half ounce, sliced. Steep the spice in the vin- 
egar as before directed, and put the vegetables into it hot. 
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GHERKIKS. 

A quick mode of pickling gherkins, or prickly cacombers, is to 
prick them with a needle in several places, and put them in a pan 
of cold water, adding as muq)i salt as will make a strong brine. 
Let them soak for three hours. Take them out, wip6 them diy in a 
clean cloth ; put in a saucepan, over a gentle fire, add some strong, 
brown pickling vinegar, with allspice, half the quantity of whole 
black pepper, a little brown ginger and some cayenne pepper. 
Let them simmer quarter of an hour ; take them up, and when cold, 
pour them over the gherkins in a jar, and stop them tightly down. 
They will be fit for use in the course of three or four days. One 
or two eschalots will be found an improvement. 

PICCALILLI. 

Use all-kinds of vegetables that may be pickled. Slice cabbages, 
and pull cauhflowers in bunches, put them on earthen dishes, 
sprinkled over with salt, and let them stand three days to dry. 
Sliced cucumbers, green tomatoes, gherkins, radish pods, onions, 
beans, nasturtiums and anything you like that may be pickled, 
put it into salt and water one day. The next day dry them ; take 
a few at a time and scald in brown vinegar, and when all are 
scalded, set the vinegar away. To four quarts of brown vinegar, 
put a quarter of a pound of ginger, two ounces of allspice, quart- 
er of a pound of shallots, two ounces of tumeric, and boil slowly 
half an hour. Take some boiling vinegar, and mix eight ounces 
of Hour of mustard and pour it into the vinegar and spices ; it 
must not boil after the mustard is put in. Put the prepared veg- 
etables and spices in a large jar, scatter some brown mustard 
seed among the mixture, and stir it up well in the jar. If at any 
time it should become too dry, add cold boiled vinegar ; for the 
vegetable must be kept covered with vinegar mixture. Cover the 
jar air tight and set in a cool place. 

LEMON PICKLE. 

The fruit should be small with thick rinds. Rub them with a 
piece of flannel ; then slit them down in quarters, but not quite 
through the pulp, fill the slits with salt hard pressed in ; set tiiem 
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upright in a pan for four or five days until the salt melts ; turn > 
them three days until they become tender in their liquor. Then 
make enough pickle to cover them, of ripe vinegar, the brine of the 
lemons, Jamaica pepper and ginger; boil and skim it. When 
cold, put it over the lemons. 

TO PICKLE ROOTS. 

Roots, such as carrots, salsify, and beet roots, may be pickled by 
being sliced, or cut into sms^l pieces, and slightly boiled in vine- 
gar without destroying their crispness, and adding the common 
spiocs ; with beet roots put button onions, or cut some Spanish on- 
ions in slices, lay them alternately in a jar ; boil one quart of vin- 
egar, with one ounce of mixed pepper, half an ounce of ginger, 
some salt, and pour it cold over the beet root and onions. 

BARBERRIES. — 1 . 

Gather when not over ripe, pick off the leaves and dead stalks. 
Place them in jars, pour over them cold boiled salt and water, and 
close them tightly. They must be looked at occasionally,- and as 
soon as a scum is seen to rise on them, they should be put into 
fresh salt and water. 

BARBERRIES. — 2. 

Another method is to place them in a wide-mouthed bottle and 
pour over them cold distilled vinegar that has been previous- 
ly boiled with a little spice, and keep them well corked. They are 
delicious when eaten with fish, and look very pretty round the 
dish. 

BARBERRIES, (SwCCt.} — 1. 

Add half a pound of sugar and a pint of molasses to each 
pound of the berries, simmer them together half an hour or more, 
until they become soft. 

BARBERRIES, (5u^.) — 2 

With every half pound of moist sugar mix one jwnt of water, 
and one pint of white wine vinegar : put the worst of the barber- 
ries in this and boil till the liquor is a bright deep color. Put the 
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rest of the berries in glasses, let the liquor stand till cold, then 
strain it, wringing the cloth to get all the color from the barberries. 
Let it settle, then pour it into the glasses. Cover tightlj with a 
bladder and leather. 

WALNUTS. 

Put them into strong salt, and water, for nine days ; stir them 
frequentl^r, and change the salt and water, eyery three days. Let 
them stand in a hair sieve till they turn black. Put them into 
strong stone jars, and pour boiling vinegar over them. Cover 
them, and let them stand till they are cold. Scald the vinegar 
three times more, pour it each time upon the walnuts, and let them 
stand till cold between each boiling ; cover them closely, and let 
them stand two months. Make for them a pickle of two quarts of 
vinegar, half an ounce of olives, the same of mace, one ounce of 
ginger, the same of long-pepper, and two ounces of salt. Boil it 
ten minutes, pour it hot on the walnuts, and cover them tight. 

ASPARAGUS. 

Fill a stone pot with asparagus, make a pickle of water and 
have it salt enough to bear an egg ; pour it on hot and keep it 
covered tight. Before using, put the asparagus in cold water for 
two hours. Then boil and butter and send to table. If they are 
used for pickles take them out of the brine, boil them and cover 
them with vinegar. 

BLACEBEBBIES. 

To six wooden quarts of blackberries add three pounds x>f sugar 
and one quart of good vinegar. Let them stand covered until a 
syrup is formed, then pour it off, boil, and skim it off dear; put 
in the fruit and let it just come to a boil. Take it out carefully. 
Let the syrup boil up once more, then pour over and seal or tie 
down. 

MUSHROOMS. 

Button mushrooms, to preserve their flavor, should be rubbed 
with a piece of flannel dipped in salt. To preserve their color, 
keep them in spring water both before and after rubbing. From 
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the larger mushrooms remove the red inside ; when this is turned 
bUck they are too old. Throw a little salt over ihem and put 
them into a stewpan with some mace and red pepper; as the li- 
quor comes out, shake them well and simmer them over a gentle 
fire till all of it is dried into them again. Put as much vinegar 
into the pan as will cover tbeJi ; m&ke 1 1 warm, and then pour all 
into glass jars or bottles, and tie down tightly, with a bladder. 
They will keep two years. 
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SFRINa SALADS. 

Use salads on the table as early as possible in the Spring ; they 
are pleasant and very healthful. Water-cresses should be a stand- 
ing dish upon the breakfast table ;* and lettuce, with chives, pepper- 
grass, and whatever else is available, at dinner. Never mind the 
regular salad mixture of sweet oil and the like, if it is not conven- 
ient or agreeable. Pepper, salt and vinegar, are very good condi- 
ments alone, and we must even confess a weakness for an old- 
lashioned sprinkling of white sugar and vinegar on our lettuce, 
occasionally ; but eat it at any rate, if only witk salt. 

CHICKEN SALAD. 

Mince all the tender meat, white and dark, of a pair of chick- 
ens, fine. Th^ should have been previously boiled or roasted. 
Chop all the white part of a large head of celery, with one or two 
young heads of lettuce, if they can be had, and mix with the chick- 
en. Make a dressing of the yolks of eggs, boiled twenty minutes, 
and rabbed smooth with a spoon, two tea-spoonsful of made Eng- 
lish mustard, a tea-spoonful of salt, two table-spoonsful of salad 
oil, a dessert-spoonful of white sugar, and half a pint of strong 
vinegar. Four the dressing over the chicken and celery, in a salad 
bowl, and garnish with rings cut from the boiled whites of the 
eggs. 

CARROT SALAD. 

Boil your carrots tender, chop them fine, with the whites of 
hard boiled eggs. Four over them a sauce made of the yolks of 
the eggs beaten smooth, with a small piece of butter, a little pep- 
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per and salt, a taUe^spoonful of vinegar, and a tea-spoonful of 
made mustard. 

FISH SALAD. 

Gold fish may be made into a very excellent salad in this way : 
Cat it as neatly as possible into pieces about one or two inches 
square ; put them into a deep dish, add a little salt, and a small 
quantity of very finely chopped onions ; squeeze the juice of a 
lemon over it ; cover the dish with a plate, and set it away for two 
hours. Then take fresh lettuce, well drained from the water, cut 
it into pieces and pile it up high in the centre of a dish ; drain the 
fish firom the lemon juice, and place in a circle round the pile of 
lettuce as you would cutlets ; pour some salad sauce over the let- 
tuce, only keeping the fish white. Place parsley leaves between 
the pieces of fish, or a small piece of red beet-root, to garnish. 

LOBSTEB SAL4D. 

l^Ghce the meat from the body and claws fine, mash the coral, 
and mix it with scalded lettuce chopped fine. Make a sauce of a 
little pepper, a very little cayenne, a tea-spoonful of French mus- 
tard, four table-spoonsful of salad oil, and ibur table-spoonsful of 
strong vinegar. Mash the yolks of three boiled eggs, mix them 
with the coral and the sauce, and add it before serving. [For 
another receipt, see Lobsters.] 

AN KAST Iin>IAK SALAD. 

Take a large boiled crab, pick the meat clean from the shell, and 
chop it up finely. Place it in a deep salad dish, adding one gill of 
tarragon, and one tea-spoonful of Chili vinegar, one table-spoonful 
of pore Lucca or Florence oil, with an anchovy bruised in a mor- 
tar. Let these be weU mixed together. Chop one blanched 
endive, one stick of celery, and a small bunch of green chives, 
with salt to taste, and arrange the ingredients with a spoon in 
your salid dish. This is a good relish eaten with toasted cheese, 
or cold fowl, and other choice meats. 

SALAD FOR COLD LAMB. 

Wash and chop finely three large lettuces. Have ready a bunch 
6 
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of harbe de capuchin a bunch of water cresses, half a dozen yonng 
radishes, a little punnet and cress, two or there sprigs of tarragon 
leaves, a handful of corn-salad, twelve young chives, and a boiled 
beet root. Pour into a salad bowl two table-spoonsful of Lucca or 
Florence oil, a tea-spoonful of sweet anchovy sauce, ateaspoonful of 
Chili vinegar, the yolks of three hard-boiled eggs beaten up with 
cream, with salt to taste. Mix all together, adding a gill of vine- 
gar. Cut up the roots and esculents, and stur them in till the 
salad is evenly mixed. 

TOMATO SALAD. ^ 

Take ripe tomatoes and cut them in tlun slices ; sprinkle over 
them a small quantity of finely chopped green onions, add salt, 
pepper, vinegar, and oil if liked. The oil should be in the propor- 
tion of three table-spoonsful to one of vinegar. Serve with any 
roast meats. 

POTATO SALAD. 

When materials for a salad are scarce, this is a good way of dis- 
posing of cold potatoes. Slice them, and dress them with oil, vine- 
gar, salt, and pepper, precisely like any other salad ; adding a little 
chives, or an onion, and parsley chopped fine. If oil is not agree- 
able, use cream or a little melted butter. 

THE POET^S SALAD. 

Pass two well boiled potatoes through a sieve, add a tea-spoon- 
ful of mustard, two tea-spoonsful of salt, one of essence of andio- 
vy, quarter of a tea-spoonful of very finely chopped onions, well- 
bruised into the mixture, three table-spoonsful of oil, one of vine- 
gar,, the pounded yolks of two hard boiled eggs. Stir it up thor- 
oughly before serving. 

LETTUCE SALAD. 

Chop lettuces small and mix in a little of young onions if liked, 
make a sauce for them in the proportion of a table-spoonful of 
sugar to two of vinegar, and a little black pepper. 

HOTCH POTCH. 

Green tomatoes, cabbage, and cucumbers, one pint of each. 
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half-a-pint of onions ; chop all very fine, salt well, let them stand 
one night, after whidi strain through a sieve, and add pepper, 
horseradish, white mustard seed, and half pint of sugar ; mix 
well, lightly, fill your jar, and cover with good vinegar. 

CHOW CHOW. 

One peck of green tomatoes, six onions, four green peppers ; 
chop fine, mix salt with them, let them stand one night, fSta 
squeeze through a cloth all moisture ; after which add one tabV- 
spoonful of allspice, one of cloves, one of black peppergMfoin* 
table-spoonsful of horseradish, one half pound of white mustard 
seed, mix it well, pack it in your jar, and cover with good vine- 
gar. 

CABBAGE AND YINEOAB. 

Take half a cup of vinegar and a tea-spoonful of butter heated 
well. Beat an egg and stir into it, but after it is cool enough, so 
as not to cook the egg. Then cut up your cabbage, add salt and 
pepper ; pour the mixture warm over it and set aside for dinner. 

COLE 8LAW. 

Take the small head of a cabbage after removing six or seven 
outside leaves and cutting off the stalk as close as possible, chop 
fine, and mix with plenty of vinegar, salting it to taste. 

AN EXCELLENT CHOW CHOW PICKLE. 

Take one large head of slaw cabbage, two large bunches of 
celery, and twelve onions; slice all fine and salt well. Afl«r 
twenty-four hours, drain well and cover with vinegar, to remain 
twelve hours ; then drain from the vinegar ; add four red peppers 
and two green ones, finely cut up ; one ounce of tumeric, quarter 
of a pound of mustard-seed, two table-spoonsful of mixed mus- 
tard, one spoonful of allspice, half the quantity of cloves, one 
table-spoonfiil of bhick pepper, half a cup of sweet oil, one cup of 
brown sugar ; mix all together and cover with vinegar. More cele- 
ry may be used if desired. 

TOMATO SOY. 

To a peck of green tomatoes put a tea-cup of fine salt and a 
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dozen green peppers. Cliop tomatoes and peppers fine, woric^tlie 
salt well tlirough the whole. Let stand twenty-fonr honrs ; then 
drain the brine off, spice to taste with cinnamon and cloves, pack 
down in a jar, and just cover with vinegar, in which the spioe has 
been boiled, while it is hot. 

HAin>T CHOW CHOW. 

Chop together very finely a head of cabbage, six green peppers, 
six green tomatoes, add two tea-spoonsfol of mostard, soffident 
salt, vinegar to wet it, and if desired a little cloves and allspice. 
It is ready then for use, and will keep a long time. No better 
appetizer can be made. 
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BOILED. 

Put the required number of eggs into a saucepan contuning hoU^ 
ing water sufficient to cover them, and put it in a place on the range 
where it will keep boiling hot, but not boil. Let them stand seven 
minutes. When taken up, they will b^ found thickly and delidous- 
ly jellied'throughout, and perfectly digestible. It is a much better 
and more certain way, than boiling them. 

Another method is to let them boil gently for thirty minutes. 
This is an excellent plan for persons who like hard boiled eggs, or 
for invalids, as eggs cooked for this length of time can be easily 
digested, by the most delicate stomach. 

SCRAMBLED. 

Beat up a dozen eggs and turn them into a pan in which a little 
butter has been allowed to melt ; throw in finely chopped boiled 
ham or parsley, and a little pepper and salt, and toss about rapid- 
ly, to prevent sticking. Serve upon buttered toast. 

POACHED. 

Carefully break fresh eggs into a shallow pan of boiling water ; 
have ready slices of buttered toast, and when the white part has 
set round the yolks, take them up with a skimmer and lay each one 
upon a slice of bread. They are seasoned at table. 

BUTTERED EOGS. 

Warm a piece of butter in a saucepan, add pepper and salt, or 
other seasoning. Break in the eggs, stirring them very quickly 
with a fork over the fire, and take them off instantly they begin to 
set. Continue the stirring for a minute, and servo on buttered 
toast. 
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FRIED (with ham.) 

Break eggs one by one, into a saucer, and slip them into a pan 
in which ham has been lightly and quickly browned, (not dried up,) 
and fry them a light brown on the underside ; by this time they 
will have assumed consistency on the top, and must be taken up 
carefully with a fish-slice or skimmer, without turning, and placed 
round the edge of the dish, the ham occupying the centre. 

OMELET. 

The proper way to make an omelet is to take three tea-spoons- 
ful of milk for each egg, and a pinch of salt to each one also ; beat 
the eggs lightly for three or four minutes, and pour them into a 
hot pan in which a piece of butter the size of a walnut has been 
melted a moment before ; the mass will begin to bubble and rise 
immediately, and the bottom must be lifted incessantly with a clean 
knife so that the softer parts run in. An omelet should be cooked 
three or fbur minutes, and, made in this way, will melt in the 
mouth. If desired, beat with the eggs finely chopped ham or 
parsley. In sliding the omelet from the pan to the dish, fold it 
double. 

PUFF OMELET. 

Beat the yolks of six eggs light, mix with a small tea-cup of 
milk, and little salt. Beat together of sweet butter and flour each 
a table-spoonful until smooth ; add the mixture to the custard, and 
beat the whole well together. Pour into a buttered pan, and when 
it appears to Ithicken add the whites, well beaten ; dust over a trifle 
of salt, and when the whole is stiff, remove carefully to the dish. 

OMELET WITH KIDNEYS. 

Take a calf's kidney roasted, chop it finely and beat it with the 
eggs ; cook them as directed for plain omelet. 

OMELET WTTH HERBS. 

Beat half a dozen eggs as for plain omelet, chop fine parsley 
and cives, take two table-spoonsful of parsley ; and one of cives 
beat with the eggs, and put all in a pan in which three or four 
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ounces of butter are melted ; try, dropping a piece of butter the 
size of a nutmeg under it when half done, so that it will not adhere 
to the pan, and serve hot. 

ASPARAGUS AND EGGS. 

Boil the good part of the asparagus in water and a little salt, 
drain it and chop it fine, beat it with the eggs as for omelet ; put 
it in a pan with hot butter in it, fry and serve hot. Sorrel may be 
cooked with eggs in the same manner. 

EGGS AND APPLES. 

Beat up the eggs as for omelet, pare and slice the apples, fry 
them in a little butter, take them out, and stir them in with the 
eggs. Melt a little butter in the pan, put in the eggs and apples ; 
fry, turning over once and serve it hot. 

EGGS AND MUSHROOMS. 

Dress and chop the mushrooms, beat them with the eggs as for 
omelets, melt a little butter in the pan, and put them in ; fry them, 
and serve hot. 

FANCY OMELET. 

Make four omelets of three or four eggs each, one plain, one 
with herbs, one with apples, one. with asparagus or sorrel. Serve 
on the same dish, one lapping over the other. 

EGGS AND HERRINGS. 

Beat up three or four eggs, according to the quantity required, 
with pepper, a little parsley, a green onion cut very fine. Also 
open a red herring at the back, broil it and mince it fine. Add all 
together, and fry in a frying-pan with a little grease. No salt is 
required, as the herring is salt enough. 

EGGS AND CHEESE. 

Into a pie dish put four or five spoonsful of cream, or milk 
thickened with flour ; break into it some six or eight eggs without 
breaking the yolks; sprinkle over the whole some grated cheese, 
and a little pepper. Bake in an ovcfti, without allowing the yolks 
to harden. 
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PICKLED EGGS. 

Take as many eggs as you wish to pickle, cover them with cold 
water, let them come to a boil, and boil^o^ minates. Take 
off and put into cold water ; remove the shells carefully, and put 
the eggs in a jar. Take as much strong vinegar as will cover 
them, with cloves, allspice, black pepper, and a little red pepper; 
when it comes to a boil, pour it upon the eggs, with a little salt. 
Cover down when cold. They will be ready for use in three days, 
but are best when about a week old. 

TO FBESERYB EGGS.-'l. 

Make a pickle of quick lime and salt strong enough to bear np 
an egg. Put in your eggs point downward, and they will keep 
perfectly for a year. Another method is to rub the outside of each 
egg with a piece of fried fat, and then put them in a jar, small end 
downward, in which has been placed a layer of coarse salt. Al« 
ternate a layer of salt with a layer of eggs until the jar is filled, 
rubbing each egg with grease, and placing always the small end 
down. Cover down tight and keep in a cool, dry pla(^, and they 
will keep from June to June again. 

TO FRESEBYE EGGS.— 2. 

Store them away before they are twenty-four hours old. Pack 
them in a cask with plenty of bran, taking care that they do not 
touch each other. Another method is to place them in a box, small 
end downwards, in salt which entirely covers them. 
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BOILED POTATOES. 

New potatoes are scraped instead of peeled. In peeling, the 
thinner the portion taken off, the better. The nutriment of a po- 
tato is contained within half an inch of its surface, and careless 
hacking with a large knife will waste half of it. Late in the sea- 
son, when potatoes are old, they may be pared and put to soak in 
cold water four or five hours before cooking. In boiling put a 
small handful of salt in the water, and let it boil before putting in 
the potatoes. Pour the water off, and let them stand uncovered 
near the fire to dry. To steam them, the pot may be returned to 
the fire covered with a coarse cloth. The water should be poured 
off the moment they show a tendency to crack, or a fork will pass 
easily through them. The potatoes for each mess should be of as 
equal size as possible. 

MASHED POTATOES. 

After being boiled break them to a paste and season with a lit- 
tle butter, salt and cream or milk. If any are left over press them 
down in a dish, and the next morning cut in slices and fry brown, 
with butter and pepper and a little chopped parsley. 

FBIED POTATOES. 

Feel half a dozen medium potatoes, cut them up small, and put 
them into cold water for about half an hour ; take them out, dry 
with a towel, and put them in a frying-pan, with two ounces of 
butter and a little salt ; cover down, and every little while, shake 
and turn them ; when they are tender, and of a clear, light, rich 
brown, they are done ; the grease should be drained off from them, 
and they are ready to send to table. 
6* 
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POTATO SHAVINGS. 

Wash and peel three or four large potatoes, th^n continue cat- 
ting them into thin wide ribbons, as evenly as possible. Have 
ready boiling fat, drop them into it ; when they are done a light 
brown drain them weU over the stove and send them to table im- 
mediately^ before they lose their crispness. ' 

STEWED POTATOES. 

Pare the potatoes, cut them in slices, throw them into hot water 
to rinse, then put them in the sauce pan with boiling water enough 
for gravy. When nearly done season with pepper, salt, and a 
little butter ; and thicken with flour batter. Let it boil up two or 
three times, and send to the table. 

BAKED POTATOES. 

The most wholesome method of preparing potatoes is to bake 
them in hot ashes, and eat them with butter. To bake them in a 
stove, wash and rinse them, place them on a tin, an^ let them re- 
main in the oven about two hours. Send them to the table with 
the skins on, or mash them with a h'ttle salt and gravy or cream. 
They are very good served with cold meat. 

POTATO PIE. 

Make a thin pie-crust in the usual way, and line with it a basin 
or deep pie-dish. Fill to the top with finely-shred potatoes, among 
which mix an onion or two, sliced very thin, pepper and salt, and 
a little butter, dripping, or lard. Four over all as much good milk 
or cream as the dish or basin will hold. Either cover with a crust 
or not, according to option, and bake in a slow oven. 

POTATO CAKES. 

Take two pounds of very mealy boiled potatoes, mash them 
very fine with a little salt, mix them with two pounds of flour, add 
milk enough to beat this into dough, beating it up with a spoon, 
and put in a little yeast. Set it before the fire to rise, and when 
it has risen, divide it into cakes the size of a mufiin, and bake them. 
These may be cut open and buttered hot. 
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POTATO PUDDING. 

- Mash up well all your cold potatoes with a fork, moisten with 
milk, add two table-spoonsful of flour, two table-spoonsful of 
minced onions, and one ounce of grease to every pound of mashed 
potatoes. Put into a basin, bake till brown, which will be about 
half an hour, and serve hot. 

POTATOES A LA CREME. 

Put into a saucepan about two ounces of butter, a dessertspoonful 
of flour, some parsley and scallions, both chopped small, salt and 
pepper ; stir these up together, add a wine glass of cream, and set 
it on the fire, stirring continually until it boils. Cut some boiled 
potatoes into slices, and put them into the saucepan with the mix- 
ture, boil all together, and serve them very hot. 

SCOLLOPED POTATOES. 

Beat boiled potatoes fine with cream, a large piece of butter and 
some salt. Put it in scollop shells, smooth them on the top, 
score with a knife, lay thin slices of butter on them and brown 
them quickly before tiie fire, or in the oven. 

TO BOIL VEGETABLES GREEN. 

Dress them, and throw them into plenty of boiling water which 
has been salted and well skimmed ; boil them fast until well done, 
keeping them uncovered, but being careful that they are not smok- 
ed. If the water is hard, a third of a tea-spoonful of carbonate 
of soda may be added with the salt to improve the color, but too 
much will injure them, and if green peas are being boiled, will re- 
duce them to a mush. 

GREEN CORN. 

Take two dozen ears of green com well cleaned from the silk, 
slightly cut oflf the edge of the kernels with a sharp knife, and 
scrape the remainder off. Place in a pot with two tea-cupsful of 
water. When cooked out so there is danger of burning, thin with 
sweet milk ; when done, season with salt and pepper ; add butter 
to your taste. 
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GREEN CORN ON THE EAR. 

Select a dozen more or less, of nice, young ears, free them from 
every particle of silk, and throw them into boiling water with a 
table-spoonful of salt. If very young, fifteen minutes will cook 
them. As the com grows older, it will require more time. Serve 
liot, with butter, pepper and salt. 

CORN OYSTERS. , 

Take six ears of boiled com, three eggs, one and a half table- 
spoonsful of flour. Beat the yolks very thick ; cut the com off the 
cob, season it with pepper and salt ; mix it with the yolks, and add 
the flour. Whisk the whites to a stiff froth, stir them in with the - 
com and yolks ; put a dessert-spoonful at a time in a pan of hot 
butter, and fry to a light brown on both sides. 

SPRIN^ GREENS. 

Young beet and tumips tops make^nice greens in the early 
spring. Pick, and wash them carefully from dust and insects, and 
boil with them a small piece of salt pork, bacon, ham or corned 
beef. Drain free from water, and serve with vinegar. They may 
be boiled plain, and served with gravy sauce. 

SUCCOTASH. 

Strip off the kernels from a dozen ears of nice sweet corn, very 
close to the ear, with a sharp, thin knife. Put them in a saucepan 
with a quart of Lima beans, a little veal stock or gravy or plain 
water, and let them simmer steadily, till the moisture is absorbed, 
and the corn and beans tender. Add then, a cup of milk, a small 
piece of butter, pepper and salt to taste, and let all simmer to- 
gether until thoroughly amalgamated. Serve in covered dish. 
Succotash is very good made with string beans, cut small, and 
boiled with a slice of sweet salt pork ; it then requires neither milk 
nor butter. 

SQUASH FRITTERS. 

One pint of cooked squash, one pint of milk, two eggs and a 
little salt, and sufficient flour to make them turn easily on the grid- 
dle. 
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BOILED SQUASH. 

Peel a nice spring sqaash, take out the seeds and coarse part 
from the centre, cut it up in slices, and put it to stew with a little 
water, in a small covered saucepan. When it is quite tender, 
mash it, put to it a spoonful of cream or a little butter, pepper 
and salt to taste, and keep hot, till wanted for the table. 

SEA KALE. 

This should be boiled quite white, in milk, and may be served 
on toast like asparagus. 

STEWED CUCUMBERS. 

Cut them in quarters, peel and remove the seeds, boil until ten- 
der, and serve with toasted bread and sweet cream. 

SALSIFY OR VEGETABLE OYSTER. 

The roots look like horseradish ; they must be well scraped, cut 
in two, and parboiled. The water is then drained off, the plant 
cut up fine and boiled up in milk, with a little butter, pepper and 
salt. Some persons think it acquires more the taste of the oyster, 
by having a little cod-fish stirred among it, but we prefer it with- 
out. 

JERUSALEM ARTICHOKES. 

They should be boiled, putting them at first into cold water, and 
must be taken up the moment they are done, or they will be too 
soft. They may be boiled plain, or served with white fricassee 
sauce. When boiled, if rubbed through a sieve with some fresh 
butter and cream, they form a splendid purre as a sauce for cutlets, 
or as a thickening for some sorts of white soup, or they may be 
sliced and fried. 

ARTICHOKE FRACIS. 

Having parboiled the artichokes, remove the middle leaves, pare 
it, stuff the centre with forcemeat and bake them until the meat is 
done. ^ Serve with melted butter. 
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MASHED TURNIPS. 

Pare the turnips, cut them in half and boil in a pot with either 
beef, mutton, or lamb. When they become tender, press the li- 
quor from them and mash them with pepper and salt. They may 
be served in this way, or they may be sent to the table whole, 
with white sauce. 

EGG PLANT. 

This is a delicious vegetable. Select a medium sized one. Peel, 
and cut it in round, thin slices. Sprinkle a little salt between 
each slice, and then cover them down with a bowl, and let them 
stand for an hour. Then rinse off the salt with clear, cold water; 
throw away the liquid at the bottom of the dish, which will be dark 
colored ; wipe each slice dry, dip it in egg, and bread crumbs, and 
fry it in half lard, and half butter, a fine brown. 

sPENAcaa. 

Pick apart and wash carefully in three or four waters ; put into 
the saucepan with a little salt. Press it down: with a spoon and let 
it boil quickly about fifteen minutes. When tender turn it into a 
colander, and press out the water. Plape it in the dish, raising 
it with a fork so that it may lie hollow ; serve with melted butter or 
egg sauce, and garnish with hard boiled eggs cut in rings. It re- 
quires no water in boiling, the expressed juice being quite suflfi- 
cient to keep it moist, and the spinach being much finer without, 
than with it. 

DANDELIONS. 

These are relished by many as well as spinach cooked in the 
f f me way. Take the young leaves before the plant blossoms or 
while in the bud, mash quite clean, boil tender in salted water, 
dram well and press them dry. They can be served plain with 
melted butter, or can be chopped and heated afresh with pepper, 
salt, and a little butter rolled in flour, and a spoonful or two of 
gravy or cream. A large quantity should be boiled, as they shrink 
very much. The dandelion is considered very healthy, and the 
slight bitterness is relished by most persons. 
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FRENCH BEANS. — 1. 

Well drain the beans ; after scalding them, color some butter in 
a saucepan, toss up the beans in it over the fire, season them with 
salt and pepper, and when dishing up add a very little vinegar. 

FRENCH BEANS. — 2, 

String the beans, cut them in two and then across, sprinkle them 
with salt, put them in boiling water and boil them up quickly. 

YOUNG BEETS BOILED. 

Beets are sweeter, and better when young, than when they 
have attained full size. Wash, and boil them, take off the skins 
after they are boiled, and put over them pepper, salt, and a little 
butter. When they have grown older, they require vinegar, and 
are indeed only fit for a pickle. Be careful never to prick beets 
in putting them in the pot, or while they are cooking, as that 
spoils the color, and injures the flavor. 

ASPARAGUS. 

Cut off the white ends, removing most of that which is hard ; 
scrape the hard ends a little. Put them in cold water for a short 
time, then tie them up in small bundles. When the water boils, 
put them in with a little salt ; boil until tender, about fifteen or 
twenty minutes. Toast a slice of bread brown on both sides. 
Take them up carefully, dip the toast in the asparagus water, and 
lay the heads on it with the white ends outwards. Four melted 
butter over them, and if desired garnish with quarters of an 
orange. 

STEWED TOMATOES. 

Pour boiling water over ripe tomatoes to crack the skin, so that 
it can be removed ; then cut them into small pieces, squeeze out 
some of the seeds without losing too much of the juice, then stew 
them without water, seasoning them with butter and salt. An 
onion, chopped fine may be stewed with them. Pepper may be 
added while stewing, or added at the table to each person^s taste. 
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GREEN PEAS. 

These should be fresh and newly shelled. Wasb them and pnt 
them into enough boiling water to cover them, with a few leaves 
of mint, and a small piece of butter. Stir them occasionally and 
when tender drain the water from them, sprinkle on a little salt 
and serve them with melted butter. 

ONIONS, BOILKD. 

Put them, after being peeled, in boiling water. Then when they 
are tender pour the water off, add butter, pepper, salt and a little 
milk, stew them up agsun and send them to tlie table hot. 

FRICASSEED PARSNIPS. 

Boil them in water until they are tender, then cut tiiem into 
pieces two or three inches long, slice them and stew them in half a 
cupful of cream or milk, half a cupful of broth, a piece of floured 
butter, and pepper and salt. 

FRIED PARSNIPS. 

Boil them tender; when -they are cool, slice them lengthwise, 
and fry them with some thin slices of boiled salt pork. Put in the 
parsnips when the fat is hot, pepper them, brown them on both 
sides ; crisp the pork, and serve with them. 

BOILED PARSNIPS. 

Wash, scrape, cut out ever}' speck or discoloration, and if large 
divide them. Put them in boiling water, skim it occasionally and 
lef them boil from twenty to thirty minutes. Serve them mashed 
or plain, with melted butter. 

PORTUGAIi ONIONS STEWED. 

Boil in water until they begin to soften, let them drain, put in a 
stewpan, cover with good thick brown gravy ; let them renuun 
until they are perfectly tender, and send them to table. 

PORTUGAL ONIONS FRIED. 

Peel and cut them in slices ; fry in butter or lard, or fat fW>m 
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cooking meat ; stir constantly while frying, and let them be of « 
dark brown color. 

UMA BEANS. 

Shell the beans, put them in a considerable water, boiling with 
pickled parsley and sufficient salt ; boil them quickly, and when 
done strain off the water ; take them out, and season them with 
butter, pepper, and salt ; garnish with boiled parsley. 

BEST PORK AND BEANS. 

Pick over a quart of small white beans, put them to soak over 
night. Set them to boil the next morning, throwing off the water, 
just before they reach boiling point. Cover with cold water 
again, put in a square pound of nice sweet salt pork and let both 
boil together till the beans are tender. When the beans are done, 
the water should have all become absorbed ; they are then put in 
one pan to brown, and the pork in another, scoring the latter 
£rst, through the skin. Before serving set the pork in the centre 
of the beans. Serve with pickles and horseradish. 

BOILED CABBOTS. 

To boil carrots in their own juice, wash clean and scrape them, 
cutting out discolored spots ; cut them in rather thick slices and 
throw them into as much boiling salted water as will cover or barely 
float them, and no more. Boil gently till they are tolerably ten- 
der, then boil very quickly to evaporate the water, of which only a 
spoonful or so should be left in the saucepan. Sprinkle on them a 
little pepper, put in a small piece of butter rolled in flour, turn and 
toss them gently till their juice is thickened by them, and adheres 
to them ; serve immediately. They are improved by adding a des- 
sert spoonful of minced parsley, with the butter and a little thick 
cream mixed with a very little flour to prevent its curdling. Gra- 
vy may be used instead of cream. 

_ CABBOTS WITH FABSLET. 

Take boiled carrots, and divide them down the length once, if 
very large divide again ; tiien cut them in slices the thickness of a 
sihrer quarter of « dollar. Take some sprigs of parsley, parboil 
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and chop them small ; then put the sliced carrots into a stewpan 
with the chopped parsley, a little bit of batter, some pepper, and 
salt, and a little cold gravy ; toss them over the fire till hot, and 
serve. 

BOILED CABBAGE. 

Take off the outer leaves, cut the head in halves or quarters, and 
boil quickly in a large quantity of water, until done. Drain and 
press out the water, chop fine and season. Boil from half an hoar 
to an hour. The water can be drained off when they are half 
done^ and fresh water added if desired. 

BROCCOLI. 

Cut the heads with short stalks, peel off the hard outside skin, 
which is on the stalk and small branches, wash them, boil them fif- 
teen minutes, tie the shoots into branches, add a little milk or cream, 
and stew gently for ten minutes more until the stalks are tender. 
It should be eaten, like asparagus, on toast with drawn butter. 

BUTTERED CABBAGE. 

Boil cabbage with a quanity of onions, then chop them together, 
season with pepper and salt, and fry them in butter. It is a rather 
homely but savory dish, and is frequently used with fried sausages 
laid over it, or as an accompaniment to roast beef 

A CABBAGE RELISH. 

Take the stalks of cabbage, scrape them, leave them in the wa- 
ter all night, and the next day cook them like vegetable marrow, 
and they will be found very good. 

A RED CABBAGE RELISH. 

Put the cabbage sliced into a stewpan, with sliced onion accord- 
ing to taste ; add half a teacup of vinegar, and let it simmer four 
or five hours, stirring frequently. When dished, add a little flour 
and butter. 

RED CABBAGE STEWED. 

After slicing a small red cabbage, and well washing it, pat it 
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ito a saucepan with pepper, salt, and butter, but no more water 
ban will hang about it afler the washing. Cover it closely, and let 
t stew two or three hours or until very tender, and shortly before 
enring add two or three spoonsful of vinegar, and give it one boil 
•ver the fire. It may be served with cold meat, or with sausages 
in it. 

FRENCH CABBA6B 

Boil together as many different vegetables as are convenient, but 
rith them must be a pint of split peas, and a cabbage cut into 
oarters, and tied with thread. Add two spoonsfyd of nice olive oil, 
lelted butter, or cream, pepper, and salt. When cooked enough, 
our off the liquid, (which save for another time,) and leave the 
est to stew. 

VEGETABLE MARROWS. 

Peel the marrow, then divide down the centre, and take the 
Beds out ; cut the marrow in pieces, boil until quite soft, then 
xain in a colander until all the water is out ; beat well with a lork 
lid season with pepper, salt, and a lump of sugar. • They are also 
ciy nice sliced and boiled, then laid upon toast, with melted but- 
er poured over, like asparagus. 

VEGETABLE MARROW TART. 

Peel and core the marrow, cut into small pieces, boil until quite 
oft, drain the water well from it, and beat with a fork until all the 
tamps are out. Have ready three eggs, well beaten with a little 
^ilk, mix with the marrow until it is in the consistency of custard ; 
treeten it, and add a little grated nutmeg ; pour into shallow dishes, 
«ed with short paste, similar to baked custards. 

CAULIFIX>WER. 

Break off the greltn leaved; cut the flower close at the bottom, 
fom the stalk ; if large, divide into four quarters. Put into cold 
'^Bter, let it lie not over an hour, then put into boiling milk and 
'mter, or water only — milk makes it white — skim while boiling. 
Vhen the stalks are tender, take it up, which must be done before 
^ loses its crispness. Lay it on a doth or colander to drain, ifhd 
ll^c with melted butter. 
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BABKBIT GIUUIIjOWJU 

Put into a frying pan, amidst bpiCiig grease, a few small moih- 
rooms or mushroom battons, and tiie flower part of a cauliiloiNr 
or broccoli, l>roken into sprigs. SprinUe over them some gnki 
cheese, and baste the whole well from time to time with thekt 
grease. This is a delidons food, and Teiy nntritioas. 
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PUDDINGS AND PIES. 



A great deal has been said lately against pnddings and pies, 
ind desserts generally. People have been warned against them 
ts unwholesome ; long catalogues of diseases, — in fact, all the ills 
liat flesh is heir to, have been laid to their charge ; and all, we 
rerily believe, without any more reason than could be given for 
slapping the use of fuel, because some people are careless enough 
^ set fire to their dresses, or their houses. 

The dessert is to many people the most important part of the 
linner ; it is always so to children, and there is no reason why it 
liionld not be just as healthy, just as digestible as the dinner. In 
SMt, there are many persons, who neither eat puddings nor 
^es themselves, nor allow their children to eat them, who will yet 
Compel them to swallow tough, ill-cooked meat, soggy potatoes, 
imd bread, heavy, sour, and indigestible, as so much lead. 

Sating is not merely a duty, it is one of the pleasures of life ; 
ttiid pams should be taken by every housekeeper to make it a 
Nmroe of as much enjo3rment as possible. The dessert is the holi- 
day part of the dinner ; it is a subject jf expectation and antici- 
Mion — it affords an opportunity of making up for a rather slim 
fert course, and often drives away the unpleasant remembrance of 
^oold leg of mutton, or impenetrable beef-steak. 

Of course, it requires a litde time and * judgment — every detail 
^ housekeeping does, and should be adapted to the dinner which 
^ jMneceded it. 

When the meal is hot, — and hearty, a light, simple dessert is 

Eent, but when it consists of cold meat, or some make-shift 
ed up from the previous day, nice firuit puddings, and home- 
pies, deep and good, are very welcome. 
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We always suspect a man who does not Uke pie or padding, jmt 
as we would a woman that did not love children ; he is sore to be 
cross, and hard to manage, difficult to please, and neyer feels good 
natured, not even afler his dinner. 

Solid flour puddings are always doubtful. They are too hoKij 
for this climate, unless made a very important part of the dinner. 
Desserts require to be fruity, — ^fruity in substance, fruity in flavor. 
We do not condemn all pastry, but in puddings and pies, tiiemoM 
fruit and less paste, the better. 

Fruit alone makes a very good dessert ; and when in the setsoo, 
and plentiful, a very cheap one. Apples, grapes, melons, petn, 
and peaches, are all fine for dessert, and can be used sin^, ff 
combined, according to means, and occasion. 

Nuts, with apples, are excellent in winter ; but nuts should Defer 
be put on the table alone, — they are not only indigestible, bat with- 
out juicy fruit as an accompaniment, unpalatable. A dish of tu- 
ples, or oranges, will be found a very welcome addition to a del* 
sert composed of any kind of pie or pudding in whidi fresh tank 
is not an ingredient, such as plain rice, com starch, cmrtard, ud 
the like. 

Bread and butter, apple-sauce, and a cup of tea, winds op i 
family dinner very nicely, on washing or any other day, when it ii 
not convenient to have anything else. 

But whatever your dessert is composed of, be careful to have it 
put upon the table with due ceremony. Children are great oheeiT' 
ers of small matters of etiquette, and quickly notice the diflEereact 
between company, and family manners. Do not, because '* ttan 
is no one present,^ allow it to be huddled upon the table, amideli 
confusion of meat and vegetables, without changing the pbtes, or 
the knives and forks, and brushing off the table doth. Go throi^ 
*' all the motions. ^^ A little ceremony in families is a good thiqgi 
it preserves the respect of the members for themselves and 9tA 
other ; it prevents the familiarity which breeds contempt, and teaehtf 
children how to behave away from home. If circumstances rtqt^ 
a degree of hurry which compels you to waive ceremony, apolqp* 
as you would to friends, were they present, and request the oikt 
members of the family to proceed as usual. 

But be sure, young housekeepers and young mothers, not ^ 
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relinquish your pies and puddings, it is one way <tf appealing to, 
and winning the hearts of husbands, and children. Moreover, 
acquire the practice, and as a general rule make them yourself. 
There are very few servants that can be trusted with the use of 
the materials required, or who can make the same article twice alike. 
It is also a privilege which a good wife and mother will not like 
to forego, to compound the particular dish of which husband and 
children are so fond, and which they will always remember in con- 
nection with her kind heart, and skillful hand, as long as they live. 
Who that has lived to man^s or woman^s estate, but remembers 
something which ** mother ^^ used to make, the like of which no one 
could make or ever will again, and in nineteen cases out of^ twenty 
it is some especial pie or pudding. 

POTATO PEB C3RUST. 

Fat a tea-cupful of rich sweet cream, to six good sized potatoes 
after they have been well boiled, and mash fine. Add salt to 
taste, and flour enough to roll out the crust. Handle it as little as 
possible. It is better not to put crust at the bottom of a pie if 
the fi-uit is very moist, for it will be clammy from the moisture, but 
let the under crust only cover the rim of the plate. Prick the up- 
per crust to let out the steam, else the juice will run over. This 
paste is excellent for apple dumplings, or meat pies, and may be 
eaten by tEe most fastidious dyspeptic. 

PUFF PASTE. 

Take four ounces of the best wheat flour, four ounces of sweet 
butter ; divide the butter into three parts ; take one of the three 
pieces and rub it into the flour with the hand, till well mixed ; 
dien stir in a table-spoonful of water, and form with a spoon into 
a very stiff paste ; put it on a marble table or a very smooth boartjl* 
and roll it out once each way ; fold the four ends inwards, and roll 
first lengthways, and then sideways ; spread on half the remaining 
batter in little pieces, sprinkle with flour, fold and roll as before ; 
^read on the rest of the butter and repeat the process ; now foLd 

;. and roll twice, and put it away to cool for ten minutes. Roll out 
the paste very thin, and it is ready for whatever use required. 

b 
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CRUST FOB RAISED FIBS. 

Take two ounces of lard, two oances of batter ; put both togeth- 
er into a stewpan with a tea-capful of water to boil ; mix it widi 
one found of silled flour while it is boiling hot, first with a spoon 
and then with the hand. Boll out as other crost for pies. 

SUET CRUST FOR HEAT FDBS. 

Take the fibre from eight ounces of soft beef saet, and pound it 
to a soft mash ; mix it with one pound of fine flour ; then make the 
crust in the same way as for pu£f paste, using the pounded suet in- 
stead of butter. It may be used for a pie at once, without setdiig 
it aside to cool. 

MINCE FIBS. 

Mince pies are not healthfiil, and one batch in a season is quite 
suflicicnt. A shin of beef boiled down till very tender, one pound 
of nice clear beef suet chopped very fine, a table-spoonfof of salt, 
six pounds of greening apples peeled, cored and chopped, three 
pounds of raisins stoned, three of currants carefully cleaned, one 
pound of brown sugar, a cup of maple syrup, half a pound of cit- 
ron, shredded, half a pound of candied lemon peel, a quart of tiie 
best cider. This mixture niakes rich pies, but mince pies are noth- 
ing if not rich. These are also particularly fine in flaycnr. In- 
stead of cider, some persons put in a quart of Madeira wine, and 
a little brandy ; but it is better not to use alcohol in food when it 
can be avoided. 

ENGLISH MINCE FIES. 

Three and a half pounds of good chopped beef, three and a half 
ppunds of suet, three and a half pounds of raisins, three and t 
half pounds of currants, seven pounds of apples chopped, one 
pound of candied citron, two pounds of sugar, one ounce of nut- 
megs, four quarts of good cider, one pint best vinegar, salt, a pint 
of golden syrup. Half the raisins should be stoned and diopped, 
the other half left whole. 

The quantity, of course, may be reduced or increased ; far es- 
ample^ by giving five, or seven pounds of beef, to fourteen pounds 
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of apples. FveQ this proportion added to the oifaf rs makes splen- 
did pies. To our taste, the proportioaof suet is altogether too 
large, one pound, especially if a shin of beef is used, being am- 
ple to secure rich pies. No common spices, such as cloves, or All- 
spice, should be employed. 

MRS. D.^S MINCE FIES. 

Five pounds of beef, three of apples, one of snet, two of raisins, 
two of currants, one tea-spoonful of salt, two of cloves, two of 
mace, two of cinnamon, two of allspice, one tumbler of brandy, 
one cup of wine, two pounds of sugar, one pint of molasses. 

SQUASH PIE. 

Having pared the squash and removed the seeds, stew it till soft 
and dry, then pulp it through a colander. Stir into the pulp 
enough sweet milk to make it thick as batter ; spice with ginger, 
dnnamon, nutmeg, or whatever is liked ; sweeten with sugar, and 
add four well-beaten eggs for each quart of milk used. Fill a 
pie-plate lined with crust and bake for about an hour. 

CUSTARD PIES. 

Very nice custard pies are made with two eggs, and two large 
table-spoonsful of com starch to a quart of milk ; sweeten and 
since to taste ; add also salt ; the corn starch should be mixed 
smooth with milk and the eggs beaten up in it, then thip out with 
more milk ; sweeten, season, pour into pans lined with paste, and 
grate nutmeg over the top. 

APPLE CUSTARD PIES 

Grate, or stew to a pulp, twelve large apples ; to this add a tea- 
spoonfid of salt, sugar, nutmeg, three eggs well beaten, a pint of 
cream or mOk, and a table-spoonful of melted butter, the grated 
rind of two lemons and the juice of one ; pour the mixture into 
plates lined with rich paste, and arrange strips in a network over 
the top ; bake a light brown, and sift over them powdered sugar. 

LEMON PEE. — 1. 

One lemon, one orange, one sour apple, all peeled, seeds taken 
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out, and diced tbin ; put tliem in a sance pan wiili on6 
of water, and stew till soft; set aade to cool, and add half a tea- 
cnpfal of sugar, same of molasses, and a table-qwon beaping M 
of floor; this makes one pie the size of a laige dinner plate. 

UDfON FDB. — ^2. 

One cap of hot water, one taUe-spoonfol of com starch, one cap 
of white sugar, one table-spoonful of batter, joioe and grated rind 
of one lemon. Cook for a few minntes ; add one egg, bake with a 
top and bottom cmst. This is for one pie. 

ETTTT MAT^S UEMOK CBXAM FIB. 

The juice and grated rind of one lemon, one cop of white sogar, 
the yolks of two eggs, three table-spoonsfol of sifted floor, milk to 
fill the plate. This makes a large pie, and riioald be made witii 
an onder crost, but not any top crost. Bake ontil nearly done, 
then take firom the oven, and poor over it a frosting made of ths 
beaten whites of the two eggs, and two table-spoonsftd of powder- 
ed sogar, then set back in the oven, and brown lightly. One of 
the best pies ever eaten. 

SWEET APPLE PIE. 

Pies made of sweet apples osed in precisely the same way as 
pumpkins, omitting the ginger and adding a little lemon, if liked, 
for seasoning, are better to the taste of some than pnmpkin pie 
itself. Fare cut, and stew the apples. If cooked in a covered 
deep earthen or other dish in the oven, they are better. Strain 
through a colander, add a little milk, cream is better. If there be 
no eggs to spare, stir in a handful of flour, or about a spoonful to 
a pie. Sweeten to taste. 

GBEEN APPLE PIE. — 1. 

Grate raw, six good apples, add a oop of sogar, three taUe- 
spoonsfUl of melted butter, four eggs, a little lemon joice, a few 
dried corrants, and a little spice ; line plates with a paste, fill and 
bake without an upper crust. One or two tea-spoonsfiil of brandy 
may be tised in the pie if desired. 
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GBEEN APPLE FIB.— 2. 

Take ripe and rather tart apples such as pippins, russets or 
greenings ; pare, core, and cut them into very thin slices, fill the un- 
der crust, throw oyer them slices of fresh lemon, cinnamon, and 
plenty of white sugar ; lay on the upper crust and bake in a mild 
oven. 

ENGLISH APPLE FEB. 

Lay some paste crust round the sides of a deep dish ; quarter 
the apples and take out the cores. Put in a thick layer of apples, 
cover with half the sugar you intend for your pie, some lemon 
peel grated fine and a few cloves ; then put in the rest of the ap- 
ples and sugar, and add a little lemon juice; boil the cores and 
peelings of the apples in water with a blade of mace, until they 
are soft, then press it through a colander ; boil it with sugar, and 
pour it in the pie with a little quince or marmalade. Put on the 
upper crust and bake. 

FRUIT PIES. 

Fruit pies should be eaten fresh and baked in tolerably deep 
earthen platters. Their excellence consists in a small quantity 
of pastry and a large amount of fruit and sugar. Line the dish 
with good paste, leaving half an inch to project over the edge. 
Fill with firuit, and cover thickly with sugar ; no spice is needed 
for fresh small fruit pies. Put on a lid of puff paste, and bring 
the outer edge of the under paste up and over it, moistening 
slightly with cold water, so that it will fasten down tight. This 
prevents the juice from boiling out. Notch the edge and center. 

CHEBBT,. FLtTM, OR GOOSEBERRY FIB. (English method,) 

Make a good crust and lay a little around the sides of a deep 
dish. Cover the bottom with sugar, and lay in the cherries, 
plums, or gooseberries whole, sprinkle sugar over the top and 
bake in a moderate oven. 

WHORTLEBERRY FIB. 

Wash and pick over the berries, place them an inch thick on the 
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under crost, cover tiiem thickly witih sugar, put on the upper cnut 
and bake half an hoar. Other ben^ pies, such as blackberry and 
raspberry, are made in the same way. They require no spice ; but 
we thipk whortleberries are greatly improved by having a few red 
currants, or the juice of a lemon sprinkled among them. Sift 
powdered sugar over all fruit pies before serving. 

FUMFEEK FDES. 

Take a small pumpkin, or half of a large one, stew long and 
slowly, then strain it, after peelmg, and cutting it in small jaeoes. 
Mix with this quantity of pulp, one quart of sweet milk, three eggs, 
and two table-spoonsful of com stardi mixed first smooth with a 
little of the milk. Salt, sugar, and ginger must be put in to taste. 
A large cup of sugar is about right; one nutmeg. The ginger is 
indispensable to a genuine pumpkin pie. If part cream can 'be 
used the pie is much richer, as well as more delicate in flavor. 
Bake with an imder crust only. ^ 

COCOANUT PBB. 

For three pies one quart of milk, &Ye eggs, one grated cocoa- 
nut. Beat the eggs and sugar together to sweeten, and stir into 
the milk when hot ; then add the cocoanut and spice. Put it in a 
rich paste, and bake twenty minutes. 

GBAFE FIE. 

Fop the pulps out of the skins into one vessel, and put the skins 
into another. Then simmer the pulp a little and run it through a 
colander to separate the seeds. Then put the skins and pulp to> 
getherand they are ready for jugging, or for pies. Pies prepared 
in this way can hardly be distinguished firom plum pies. 

BHUBABB FDE. 

Take off the thin skin, cut the stalks in smaU pieces, add a little 
flour, place it in the pie. When the paste is done remove the top 
crust and add sugar and butter, mixing it thoroughly with the rhu- 
barb. Fut the top crust on and serve warm. A little nutmeg may 
be grated over the top of the fruit before patting on the crust, if 
it is relished. 
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MOCK APPLE PIE. 

Two soda crackers, one egg, one cup of sugar, and one of 
water, the juice and yellow rind grated of a lemon. This a good 
recipe for Spring use. 

DRIED APPLE PIES. 

Wash the apples in two or three waters, and put them to soak 
in rather more water than will cover them, as they absorb a great 
deal. After soaking an hour or two, put them into a preserving 
kettle with the same water, and with the thin peel of one or two 
lemons, chopped fine. Boil tender; when they rise, press them 
down, but do not stir them. When tender, add sugar, and boil 
fifteen or twenty minutes longer. Dried apples, soaked over night, 
are made tasteless, and are mashed up by being stirred. When 
cooked, stir in a little melted butter, some cinnamon, and powdered 
cloves. It is important that the apples should be of a tart kind. 

DRIED PLUM PIES. 

Soak the plums, and stew them gently ; season them with spice 
and sugar to taste ; put a pufif paste on to the plate ; then put a 
layer of the plums, stewed ; roll out a piece of paste thin, cover 
them, add another layer of plums, and cover for the last time. 
Ton may have as many stories to your pie as you choose. 

CORN MEAL PIES. 

Stir a small tea-cupfbl of very fine ground Indian meal into two 
quarts of boiling milk ; when nearly cool add four beaten eggs, 
and sweeten to taste, like a custard, adding spice and orange peel, 
if desired. Bake with a crust like custard pie. 
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BUFFALO FUDDINO. 



A quart of flour, two tea-spoonsful of baking powder, a taUe- 
spoonfol of maizena, a salt spoon of salt, a piece of batter the size 
of a small egg, and cold water ; mix the baking powder with the 
flour thoroughly, put in the salt and maizena, and mix to the con- 
sistency of drop cake. Have the butter melted and stir into the 
mass. In berry time, clrop a part of this mixture in a tin pail, or a 
steamer if you have one, which has been buttered, then put in a 
layer of berries doing up with batter. In the winter, chopped 
apples, dried currants, or any Idnd of dried fruit are an excdlent 
substitute. Zante currants will not require previous soaking, but 
common garden fhiits will. Steam the pudding for one hour and 
a half, and serve with liquid sauce. A pudding can be steamed in 
a tin pail, by inverting and old tin cup, and setting the pail upon 
it in die pot. Be sure that the water boils and keeps boiling, and 
that the pail is covered tight by its lid. This pudding contains nei- 
ther milk nor eggs, yet, if properly made, it will be thought by the 
best judges to possess both. When nuxed with milk however, it 
is whiter than when mixed with water. 

ENGLISH APPLE PUDDING. 

Make a paste of a pint of silled flour, a quarter of a pound of 
finely chopped beef suet, a little salt, and cold water. Line a 
pudding bowl, fill with tart apples cut in quarters. Sprinkle a lit- 
tle sugar on the top, cover with paste, and boil an hour and a quar- 
ter. Turn out, and serve with a sweet liquid pudding sauce, spiced 
with lemon, and ginger. / 
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APPLE PUDDLNTG. — 1. 

Stew mx large apples, pared and cored, in six table-spoonsful of 
water with the rind of a lemon. When they are tender, beat them 
to a pulp and stir with them four ounces of brown sugar, a cup of 
cream, two well-beaten eggs, and a tea-spoonful of lemon juice. 
Put it in a dish lined with puff paste, bake it, and when done stick 
chips of candied citron and lemon peel in the top. 

APPLE PUDDING. — 2, 

Feel six apples, take out the core, leaving the apple whole, fill 
them with sugar, place them in a pudding-dish, pour over them a 
batter, prepared as for a batter pudding. Bake an hour in a mod- 
erate oven. 

APPLE PUDDING. — 3. 

Prepare six apples as for sauce, and mix Tnth them two ounces 
of melted butter, two well-beaten eggs, bread crumbs, a little 
cream, nutmeg, sugar. Bake in small cups, turn them out and 
serve with sifted sugar. 

APPLE PUDDING. — i. 

Pare and chop half a dozen good sour apples. Buttera pudding- 
dish and put in a layer of grated bread half an inch thick, add 
small bits of butter ; put in a layer of chopped apples, with sugar 
and nutmeg, and repeat till the dish is full. Pour over the whole 
a tea-cup of cold water, and bake thirty minutes. "No sauce. 

POOR man's pudding. 

Take some stale pieces of bread, pour boiling water over them, 
and cover down tight. When they have absorbed the water, and 
become soft, mash them to a pulp. Mix in one table-spoonful of 
corn-starch, one egg, a cup of milk, a little salt, some sugar, and a 
few currants cleaned by rubbing in a colander with some flour. 
Bake in a dish with a few small pieces of butter on the top, and a 
little nutmeg grated over. It is good hot or cold, and when cold, 
will turn out, and cut like an English cheese-cake. It is also inex- 
pensive. 
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VICTOBIA PUDDING. 



Take half a pound of mashed potatoes, half a pound of grated 
carrots, half a pound of grated bread, half a 'pound of sugar, 
quarter of a pound of suet, half a pound of currants or raisins, 
three well-beaten eggs, a little nutmeg, dnnamon, lemon peel and 
salt. Stir all well together; boil four hours and serve them with 
sauce. 

SARATOGA PUDDING. 

Take one pint and a half of milk, two eggs, and a small table- 
spoonful of flour ; mix the flour with cold milk to the consistence 
of thick cream ; boil the rest of the milk, and pour, boiling hot, 
upon the flour, stirring all the time ; add a salt-spoonful of salt, 
sugar to your taste, and, when cool, two eggs well beaten ; have 
ready a buttered dish, pour the whole into it, grate lemon-peel or 
nutmeg over it, and bake thirty-five or forty minutes. It should 
be out of the oven fifteen minutes before serving. It is delicious 
to eat cold with fruit. 

INDIAN FRUIT PUDDING. 

Make a batter of a pint of hot milk and enough com meal to 
make it stiff, add a little molasses and a tea-spoonful of salt ; then 
mix in a pint of sweet apples chopped, or a pint of huckleberries. 
Tie it in a wet cloth, leaving room for it to swell, put it in boiling 
water, boil three hours and serve with sweet sauce. 

SNOW PUDDING. — 1. 

Take half a pound of the pulp of roasted apples, canefully sep- 
arated from the skin and core, half a pound of powdered lump 
sugar, and the whites of two eggs. First beat the eggs to a very 
stiff froth, then add by degrees first the sugar and then the ap- 
ples; beat all together for an hour, until, when taken up in the 
spoon, it stands quite stiff. With the yolks of the two eggs make 
a sweet custard for the bottom of the dish, and build the snow up 
by spoonsful to any height you please. Savoy cakes and sweet- 
meat likewise laid in the dish are an improvement. 
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SSOW PUDDING. — 2, 

' The jnlce of three lemons, one cap of white sugar, whites of 
threeeggs, half package gelatine. Let the gelatine stand half an 
hour in a pint of cold water, then throw off that, and add a pint 
of boiling water. Beat the eggs and sugar well, then add the 
lemon-juice and gelatine, and beat till it looks like snow. 

BIBD^S NEST PUDDING 

Peel and core eight tart apples ; in each hollow stuff sugar and 
a blade of mace, or a little cinnamon ; make a batter of a pint of 
flour, a spoonful of corn-starch, a large tea-spoonful of baking 
powder, milk, or water, and a table-spoonfiil of melted butter. 
Mix almost as thick as drop cake, pour over the apples, and bake 
three-quarters of an hour. Eat with sauce. 

To make a richer pudding, stew the apples first, but gently, and 
hot so as to break them, stuff them with sugar, and citron, pour 
over a sweet custard, and bake. Boil it two or three hours and 
serve with wine sauce. 

WASHINGTON PUDDING. 

Scald and pulp the apples, add well-beaten eggs, one egg for 
each large-sized apple, an ounce of butter in pieces, a little cream, 
candied or grated lemon peel, sugar, and a table-spoonful or more 
of brandy ; bake in a thin paste, in a mild oven. 

PRUrr PUDDINGS. 

One quart of flour, two tea-spoonsful of good baking powder, 
and a little salt. Mix to the consistency of drop biscuit, with cold 
nulk or water, add two table-spoonsful of melted butter. Butter a 
mould or a small tin pail, and lay it in a layer of the batter, then 
a hiyer of any kind of fresh small fruit, alternating them until the 
vessel is filled. Cover tight and steam an hour and a half. Eat 
with sweet liquid sauce. This is excellent without either milk or 



FIG PUDDING. 

Haifa pound of bread crumbs, half a pound of figs, six ounces 
7» 
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of moist sugar, four onnces of raet, two eggs, a little nutmeg, 
and a tea-cupful of nulk $ the figs and snet to be diopped veiy 
fine, and all well mixed together ; to be boiled in a mould ^r four 
hours, and served with sweet sauce ; it is good firied in slices next 
day, with pounded sugar sifted over it. 

ENGLISH BOLL PUDDIKG. 

BoU out half an inch thick a paste made of suet chopped fine, 
flour, water, and a little salt. Spread over it presenres of any 
small kind — damsons, currants, berries, or the like. Dust a little 
flour over it, roll up, wet and pinch the ends tight, and tie in a doth 
which has been wet with cold water and well floured. Boil or 
steam one or two hours, according to size, and eat hot with rich 
liquid sauce. 

CITBON PUDDINa. ^ 

Half a pound of butter, half pound of sugar, well beaten to- 
gether, half pound of citron cut fine, five eggs, and grated orange 
peel to taste. Bake in puff paste half an hour. 

MINIOB^S FRUIT PUDDINa. 

Mix a pound of red currants, stemmed, with an equal quantity 
of raspberries, have ready bread and butter in slices ; place a layer 
of bread and butter in the bottom of a buttered pudding dish ; then 
a layer of fruit, covered thickly with sugar, then another layer of 
bread and butter, and so on till the fruit is used up, and the dish is 
full. A thick layer of fruit and sugar should complete the top. 
Bake slowly for an hour, and serve in the same dish. It is de- 
licious and wholesome. 

LTTTLE BREAD PUDDINGS. (BirOlday), 

Steep the crumb part of a baker^s six cent loaf, in a pint of milk, 
until it is soft and wann. Beat up two eggs with some sugar, an 
ounce of butter warmed, a little essence of lemon, and a little 
cream, or table-spoonful of condensed milk. Add quarter of a 
pound of Zante currants, well cleaned and floured. Four into 
buttered cups, grate nutmeg over them, and bake half or three 
quarers of an hour. Serve with pudding sauce. 
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CHERRJ PUDDIXO. 

One pint of bread crumbs, one cup of sugar, four eggs, a quart 
milk, grated lemon rind, a little powdered cinnamon, and salt. 
Mix thoroughly, butter a mould, and spread in a thick layer of the 
preparation, and then a layer of cherries, then another layer of 
bread, etc., and one of cherries, alternately until it is filled. Close 
tight, and steam for two hours. Eat with sweet liquid sauce. 
Blackberries may be used instead of cherries. 

INDIAN HUCKLEBERRY PUDDING. 

Take a quart of boiling milk and water, stir into it Indian meal 
enough to make a stiff batter. Add a little salt, a small cup of 
chopped suet, a little molasses, and a pint of huckleberries. Boil 
one hour and a half in a bag, leaving room to swell. Eat ¥rith 
sweet liquid sauce. 

Two egga and half a teaspoonful of soda may be used instead 
of suet, and the butter, in that case made a little thinner. This 
makes a more delicate pudding. 

UTTLE BATTER PUDDINGS. 

Make a smooth batter with four fresh eggs, four table-spoonsM 
of flour, and a quart of new milk. Fill little buttered cups, and 
stick in chips of candied citron, or lemon peel. Bake, and serve 
with wine sauce. 

LEMON PUDDING. 

Soak together the juice and peel of two lemons, the peel to be 
rubbed off with lumps of sugar, six ounces of loaf sugar pounded, 
except what ])aA.been used for the lemon peel, a good sized tea-cup 
fid of grated bread crumbs ; beat up four eggs leaving out two of 
the whites, melt three ounces of fresh butter and mix all together. 
Edge, an(^|^mi a dish with puff paste, pour in the mixture, and 
bake in a qui^ oven three quarters of an hour. 

ORANGE PUDDING. 

Pound in a mortar three ounces of fresh butter and four ounces 
of lump sugar ; grate in the rinds of two Seville orangesi'WO the 
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whole of a large, or two small apples. When ihorongfaly mixed 
add three eggs well beaten. Spread it to the thickness of half an 
inch on pnff paste. Bake qoickly. 

ABROWBOOT FUDDINa. 

Mix four spoonsful of arrow root with a teacnp of new milk, 
then boil nearly a quart of milk and stir in the arrowroot. When 
almost cold add two well-beaten eggs, two ounces <tf good butler 
in pieces, two ounces of pounded sugar, and a little grated nutmeg, 
stir all together and bake it a quarter of an hour or more, in a 
buttered dish. 

UNNIB^S APPLE PUDDING. 

One pint of bread crumbs, six tart-apples chopped fine, a little 
finely chopped suet, one egg, juice and rind of one lemon, and a 
little salt mixed to the consistency of drop cake, with milk or milk 
and water. Boil in a buttered bowl or well floured bag an hour 
and a quarter, and serve with sweet liquid sauce flavored with nut- 
meg. 

AUKT MARY^S PLUM PUDDING. 

Three quarters of a pound of grated bread, half a pound firesh 
beef suet, chopped fine, half a pound of apples chopped fine, half 
a pound of currants, same of chopped raisins, four eggs, one pint 
of milk, a table-spoonful of brandy, another of sherry, a small cup 
of sugar, a salt-spoon of salt. Boil in a bag four hours, eat with 
rich sweet sauce. 

APPLE AND SAGO PUDDING. 

Feel and core as many apples as will set into the dish in which 
the pudding is to be baked ; fill the cavity in the cored aj^les with 
ground cinnamon and sugar. Take as many dessert spoonsful of 
sago as you have apples ; mix it with a little cold wfiti^r, and add 
as much boiling water as will be required to fill the pudding dish ; 
stir it all the time till it begins to thicken ; then cover it up and let 
it stand about two hours, until the sago swells. Turn it into the 
dish, set it into a rather hot oven, and bake it one hour. Serve 
with sugar and cream. 
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BAKBD INDIAN PUDDING. 

One quart of milk scalding hot, one cap of Indian meal, one 
half cup of molasses, a piece of butter the size of an egg, a small 
tea-spoonful of salt', a small tea-spoonful of ginger, a large tea- 
spoonful of cinnamon. Wet the meal with cOld water, and pour 
the boiling milk on it to scald it. Add one egg when cold, before 
baking. Bake one hour and a half. 

BOILED RICE PUDDING 

Pick and wash very clean in cold water, four ounces of rice ; 
add six ounces of raisins and mix them equally through the rice ; 
place them in a pudding bag, leaving sufficient room for the rice 
to swell ; boil two hours, and serve it with melted butter, sugar, 
and grated nutmeg upon it. 

BICE PUDDING. 

To one quart of milk put a cup of rice, and simmer slowly until 
it is thick and the rice perfectly tender. Then stir in a table- 
spoonful of butter, three of sugar, and three yolks of eggs while 
it is hot, with salt to tase. Four it in a shallow pudding dish lin- 
ed with rich paste, and bake a light brown. To the whites of the 
three eggs add six table-spoonsfiil of powdered sugar and the juice 
of a lemon, (the rind should have been grated into the rice before 
baking,) beat it up, cover the top of the pudding, and put it back 
in the oven five minutes. 

PORTUGUESE RICE PUDDING 

Boil half a pound of rice in water until it begins to open, then 
strain it from the water, and boil it slowly with a quart of boiled 
milk, half a pound of loaf sugar, and the peel of a lemon ; when 
the rice is sufficiently boiled, remove it from the fire and take out 
all the lemon peel ; stir it until it becomes cool, then add four eggs 
that have been well-beaten (stirring it air the while) and a wine- 
glassful of orange-flower water ; when these ingredients have been 
properly mixed, pour the whole into a flat dish, and, when cold, 
cover it with cinnamon powder. This is a birthday dish in Portu- 
gal'; as famous there as plum-pudding is in England. 
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FBXNCH BICB PUDDIKO. 

Fat a pound of rice into a pint of milk and let them ammet 
over the fire until the milk is soaked up and the rice soft. Take 
it from the fire, and when somewhat cooled put into it two eggs, a 
table-spoonful of butter, a little loaf sugar, and the grated rind 
of a lemon, and stir them well together; then butter a pudding 
mould, sprinkle in a layer of grated bread crust, poor in the rice 
and bake about an hour. 

APPLE AND BICE PUDDING. 

Add to some dean rice, a sufficient quantily of milk to boil it 
soft ; with a little sugar, lemon-peel, and dnnamon. Fill a laige 
high mould with the rice ; put in a sauce pan of wat^ and let it 
stand in the oven thirty minutes. Have ready some firesh apple 
sauce sweetened, and of lemon peel fiavor. When the rice is 
done, turn it out of the mould upon a dish, and fill in the hollow 
centre with the apple sauce ; beat the whites of three eggs to a 
firoth and put it upon the apples so as to make a top to the mould 
of rice ; sift pounded sugar over the whole. Brown it a little over 
the top and it is ready for the table. '^ 

RICE FLOUB PUDDING. 

Take a quart of milk, add a pint of the flour ; boil them to a 
pulp ; beat up four eggs, to which add six spoonsful of sugar and 
one spoonful of butter, which, well beaten together, add to the 
milk and flour; grate nutmeg over the mixture, and bake in a 
well-greased dish. 

BADEN PUDDING. 

Boil in a pint of milk, a teacupful of rice, when it is swelled add 
a quarter of a pound of raisins, two ounces of chopped suet, two 
eggs ; stir well together and boil in a buttered mould. Serve with 
sweet sauce, flavored with lemon or vanilla. 

SEVILLE PUDDING. 

Boil in a quart of milk a teacupful of Carolina rice. When the 
rice is swelled and soft, mix in enough grated marmalade to color 
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and flavor it ; pour it in a buttered mould and boil it agun to 
make it turn out ; serve with wine sauce. 

SAGO PUDDING. 

Wash and pick five table-spoonsful of sago, and boil it in a 
quart of milk with a stick of cinnamon until soft. Mix in six 
table-spoonsful of powdered loaf sugar, one table-spoonful of but- 
ter ; when cold add two well-beaten eggs and a little nutmeg. Stir 
well together and bake in a buttered dish three quarters of an 
hour. 

TAPIOCA PUDDING. 

Put a teacup of tapioca and a tea-spoon of salt into a pint and 
a half of w^er, and let it stand several hours where it will be 
quite wann, but not cook. Feel six tart apples, take out the cores, 
fill them with sugar, in which is grated a lltttle nutmeg and lemon- 
peel, and put them in a pudding-dish ; over these pour the tapioca, 
first mixing with it a table-spoon of melted butter and a little cold 
milk. Bake one hour. Eat with sauce. 

ICE CORN STARCH PUDDING. 

Take the cream from a quart and a pint of milk after it has 
stood a few hours, or long enough to ** raise." Set it away in a 
cool place, and mix with a little of the cold skimmed milk four 
heaping table-spoonsful of com starch, and two beaten eggs. 
Place on the fire meantime a quart of the skimmed milk, in a thick, 
lined saucepan, and when it comes to a boil, mix rapidlj and 
smoothly with it the eggs and com starch, allowing it to boil up 
once. Four into a mould or small oval dishes which have been 
wet with cold water to prevent sticking. A little salt is an im- 
provement. Set away in a cool place, and it will tum out clear 
and quivering. Eat with the cream taken from the milk and pow- 
dered sugar. This is a cheap, easily made, and delicious sumhier 



BOILED YANKEE PLUM PUDDING 

Three cups of flour, two thirds of a cup of molasses, an egg-size 
of lard, one cup of chopped raisins, a small tea-spoonful of salt, a 
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coffee-cnp of milk, a small tea-flpoonM of sods. Bo3 in a form 
or a bag: made of thick cloth, or steam three hovmu To be eaten 
hot with a liquid sauce, or butter and sugar. 

MRS. CROLY^S CHRISTMAS PLUM PUDDING. 

One pound of raisins, one of currants, one of bread-crumbs, 
half-pound of suet chopped fine, eight eggs, one quart milk, one 
tea-cup sugar, one nutmeg, quarter pound oandied citron, quarter 
candied lemon cut in strips, salt, and otiier spice to taste. Boil 
slowly four hours, and eat with rich sauce. This is delidons. 

BAKED PLUM PUDDING. 

Take two quarts of milk, ten soda crackers, eight eggs, one 
pound of stoned rasins, spice to suit, and sweeten with sugar; a 
little butter. Bake from two to three hours. 

PRUNE OR DAMSON PUDDING. 

Take two well beaten eggs, a quart of milk, sufficient flour to 
make a batter, a little salt, and three spoonsful of ginger. Mix 
the milk in gradually with a pound of prunes ; put it in a pudding 
bag and boil it an hour or more, j^erve with melted butter poured 
over it. 

ENGLISH PLUM PUDDING. 

One pound of the best raisins stoned, and chopped a little on a 
paste board ; one pound of currants washed and picked, quarter of 
a pound of candied lemon peel ; quarter of a pound of candied 
citron, cut up in strips ; quarter pound of the best Jordan almonds 
blanched and chopped ; one pound of beef suet picked and chopped 
fine; half pound of flour, and quarter pound of biscuit powder; 
half pound of moist sugar ; nutmeg and mixed spices to taste ; 
half a tea-spoonful of carbonate of soda, and half a teaspoonful of 
salt ; eight eggs, well beaten, yolks and whites separately ; and a 
gill of old ale. Then take a little milk in a saucepan, and put 
into it half a pod of vanilla. Let it simmer on the hob, with the 
lid closed until the pod is quite sofl. Take out the pod and mince 
it small, put it in a mortar with a little of the milk, and bray it 
until it is reduced to a paste ; return it to the milk and poor all 
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into the pudding. Just before putting the pudding into the basin 
or mould, give it a very good stir and mix in a gill of good brandjr. 
It will take eight hours to boil. 

PLUM PUDDING WITH SNOW. 

Mix together a pound and a quarter of flour, half a pint of 
sweet cream, a pound of stoned rasins, four ounces of currants, 
four ounces of mashed potatoes, five ounces of brown sugar, and a 
gill of milk. Work thoroughly together, season it, mix eight 
table-spoonsful of clear snow verj quickly throughout the nnass ; 
put the pudding in a bag and boil four hours. Two table-spoonsful 
of snow are equal to an egg in any pudding. 

SUET PUDDING. — 1. 

One small cup of chopped suet, one cup of molasses, one cup 
of chopped raisins, one cup of sour milk, half a tea-spoonful each 
of cloves, cinnamon and nutmeg, one tea-spoonful of soda. Stir 
this thick with flour ; put in a pudding bag, leaving room for it to 
rise, and boil three hours. It will be quite light. 

SUBT PUDDING. — 2. 

Mix half a pound of finely chopped suet, two well-beaten eggs, 
salt, and half a pound of Zante currants in one pint of milk ; make 
it a thick batter with flour, then mix in another pint of milk and 
boil it two hours. Serve with wine sauce. 

EXHIBITION PUDDING. 

l^Gx together a quarter of a pound of finely chopped suet, a 
quarter of a pound of stoned raisins, two table-spoonsful of flour, 
two table-spoonsful of sugar, three well-beaten eggs, the grated 
peel of a whole lemon, and a little nutmeg. Boil three hours. 

LEICESTERSHIRE HUNTING PUDDING. 

Mix together half a pound of chopped suet, three-quarters of a 
pound of currants, a quarter of a pound of raisins stoned and 
chopped, a pound of flour, a tumbler of milk, two gills of brandy, 
four beaten eggs, a cup of sugar, and some grated lemon peel. Boil 
it two or three hours, and serve with wine sauce. 
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BBEAD FUDinaiO^— "1. 

Take the crumbs of stale bread, pour over it one pint of boil- 
ing milk, and set it bj to cool. When quite cold, beat it up yeiy 
fine with two ounces of butter, sifled sugar sufficient to sweeten 
it, grate in half a nutmeg, and add half a pound of well washed cur- 
rants ; beat up three eggs separately and mix them up with the vest, 
adding, if desired, a few strips of candied orange peel. All the 
ingredients must be beaten up together for about half an hour, as 
the lightness of the pudding depends upon that. Boil it an hour. 
Serve with wine sauce. 

BBEAD PUDDING. — ^2. 

One pint of nice fine bread crumbs to one* quart of milk, one 
cup of sugar, the yolks of four eggs beaten, the grated rind of a 
lemon,^ a piece of butter the size of an egg. Bake until done, 
but not watery. Whip the whites of the eggs stiff, and beat in a _ 
tea-cupful of sugar in which has been stirred the juice of the lemon. 
Spread over the pudding a layer of jelly, or any sweetaieat yoa 
prefer. Four the whites of the eggs over this, and replace in the 
oven and bake lightly. Eat cold with cream. 

CHESTEB PUDDING. 

Two ounces of butter, four ounces of white sugar, one and s 
half ounces of almonds, blanched and pounded, (six bitter, twelve 
sweet) the juice of one lemon, and the peel grated, the yolks of 
four eggs. Put all this in a stewpan over the fire, and stir it till 
it nearly boils, then pour it into a pie dish lined with light pastiy. 
and bake it. The whites of the eggs to be beaten up into snow, 
and put over the pudding. Just before it is taken out of the oren, 
strew a Httle pounded sugar over it. 

MRS. STOWK'S bread AND FRUIT PUDDING. ^ 

Take thin slices of white bread, nearly fill a buttered mould 
with layers' of bread and layers of fruit alternately ; beat four eggs* 
mix them in a pint of warm milk, and pour it over the bread and 
fruit. Boil it twenty minutes, and serve with white sauce. 
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AN XDIT0B*8 FAYOBTTB l^UDDING. 

Butter thinly sliced bread, and place it in a deep dish ; betwoeii 
eveij layer sprinkle Zante currants, well cleaned, and, if you 
please, chipped citron. Beat three eggs well, add them to a pint 
and a half of milk, and a pinch of salt ; pour over the bread, and 
bake slowly, with a cover on, three quarters of an hour; tJien take 
the cover off and brown. Eat with sauce. Instead of the currants 
and citron, marmalade may be spread thickly upon the bread, and 
the bread cut into small oblong pieces, to make marmalade bread 
and butter pudding. Bake half an hour. 

SALLY LUNN PUDDING. 

Scoop out a piece from the under side of a Sally Lunn cake 
without injuring the upper crust, and replace it. Put the cake in- 
to a basin that will just hold it, pour boiling milk over it, let it 
soak for three hours, and turn it out ; mix one egg, well beaten, 
with a glass of white wine and a little spice and sugar, and having 
removed the piece previously cut out, stir in these ingredients, still 
taking care not to break the crust, and replace the piece. Butter 
the basin you boil it in, and if not full, fill it with bread and crumbs, 
and boil three quarters of an hour. 

NURSERY PUDDING. 

Stew four pounds of rhubarb with one pound of brown sugar, 
moisten quarter of a pound of arrowroot with cold water, then stir 
it into the boiling rhubarb. It is best eaten cold, with milk or 
cream. The children like this pudding. 

DANDY PUDDING. 

One quart of milk, yolks of four eggs, three table-spoonsful of 
corn-starch ; sweeten to taste ; scald the milk, and when very hot, 
stir in the starch, previously dissolved in cold milk. Add the eggs 
with the starch ; stir until it thickens well. To be boiled in a pail, 
set in a kettle of boiling water. Pour, when done, into a pudding- 
dish. When quite cold, pour over it a frosting, made of the beat- 
en whites, with a table-spoonful of whit« sugar to each egg. 
Flavor both the frosting and pudding with extract of lemon or 
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▼anilla. Set the padding in the oven, and brown the frosting a 
delicate color. The colder when eaten, the better. 

ICE PUDDING. 

Boil one pint and a half of new milk with one tea-spoonM of 
isinglass. Beat five eggs and mix them with the milk as yon would 
for custards. Take a tin mould with a cover, oiled, not buttered, 
and line it with candied fruits, such as plums, green gages, ete. 
Then pour the custard in very gradually, so that the fruit will re- 
main at the bottom. Put on the cover and bury the mould in iee 
for the whole day, only turning out the pudding at the moment it 
is wanted. 

THB DEACON^S APPLE INDIAN PUDDING. 

One pint of scalded milk, one-half pint of Indian meal, one tea 
cup of molasses, tea-spoonful of salt, six sweet Kpp]eB cut in thin 
slices ; bake three hours. 

OOBN PUDDING. 

Twelve ears of com, one quart of milk, two eggs, table-spoon- 
ful of sugar, one of flour, two tea-spoonsful of salt. Bake four 
hours ; serve with butter and sugar. 

UTTLE CURRANT DUMPLINGS. 

A pint of flour, quarter of a pound of fresh beef suet chopped 
fine, a salt spoon of salt, a quarter of picked and clean Zante 
currants, one egg, and milk, or water enough to mix to the con- 
sistency of drop biscuit. Boil in dumpling cloths, three quarters 
of an hour, a table-spoonful to a dumpling. Serve with sauce. 

SMALL AND LIGHT PLUM PUDDING. 

Soak three ounces of the grated crumb of a stale loaf in a giU 
of boiling milk, and mix in four ounces of finely minced suet, an 
ounce of dry bread crumbs, ten ounces of stoned raisins, a little 
salt, the grated rind of an orange and three eggs, leaving out one 
white ; put no sugar in it. Boil the pudding two hours or more, 
and serve with vexy sweet sauce. 
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THE poet's pudding. 

Well sugar any rammer fruit» and fill a deep tart dish with layers 
of it alternated with thin slices of the inside of a light stale loaf; 
let the upper layer be of fruit, and if it is a dry kind, sprinkle 
oyer it a dessert-spoonful of water or a little lemon juice. Rasp- 
berries, currants, or cherries will not require this. The sugar must 
be used according to the Sweetness of the fruit. For a quart of 
ripe green gages, split and stoned, five ounces will be sufficient. 
Bake in a quick oven about half an hour. 

THE pastor's pudding. 

Wash and pare some rhubarb stalks, cut them into short lengths 
and put a layer of them in a deep dish, with one or two spoonsfUl 
of ragar ; cover evenly with thin slices of a roll, then add a thick 
layer of fruit and ragar, then one of bread, then one of rhubarb, 
and then cover with a thick layer of fine bread crumbs mixed with 
a table-spoonful of sugar. Four over a little clarified butter, and 
bake thirty or forty minutes. Good apples sliced, sweetened and 
flavored with nutaieg and lemon rind, and covered with well but- 
tered slices of bread, make an excellent pudding of this kind. 
Black currants may also be used, leaving out the butter. 

BOILED INDIAN PUDIXNG. 

A quart of sour milk, half a cup of molasses, a cup of raisins, a 
cup of chopped suet, a tea-spoonful of saleratus, and meal enough 
to make it stiff. 

PLAIN INDIAN PUDDING. 

Seven table-spoonsful of sifted Indian meal, scalded with boil- 
ing water until the quantity is thoroughly wet ; add three pints of 
new or skimmed milk, cold, two thirds of a cup of molasses, little 
salt, four eggs. Some persons think a little chopped suet improves 
it. nace it in the oven, with a moderate heat, and bake it slowly 
three hours. After being in the oven a half hour stir it from the 
bottom* as that is apt to thicken at first. Eat with butter. 

NANTUCKET CORN PUDDING. 

Take two dozen ears of yonng com, husk, and grate or pound 
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it fine; add three pints of new waSXk^ cold, one half tea-ci^ of 
brown sagar, a little salt, two soda crackers poonded fine, six 
eggs ; pot it in the oven, with a moderate heat and bake tinee 
hours. Eat with batter. 

MBS. HOWITT^S FUDDINO. 

Batter lightlj on bodi sides, some evenly cot slices of roll, or 
of light bread fireed firom crust, and spread the tops thickly and 
eyenly with orange marmalade. Ftepare as mach in this way as 
will cover the saHace of the podding without the edges of the 
bread overlaying each other, as this woold make it sink to the bot- 
tom of the dish. Four in a costard of two weU-beaten eggs, new 
milk, a pinch of salt, and two omices of sugar. Flavor with 
French brandy only. Let it stand an hour, then place it carefiilly 
in an oven and bake it until it is set, and no longer. Too fierce a 
heat will spoil it. The bread should be a light, clearl>iown, and 
the custard under it smooth and firm. 

BOnXD AFFLB DXTBfFLINOS. 

Select apples that will cook quickly, pare and core them, leav- 
ing the apple whole. Prepare a plain paste, roll the crust about 
quarter of an inch thick, cover each apple with it, and then steam 
them about an hour; if you boil them instead of steaming them, 
make the paste of suet, put them in boiling water, and boil an hour. 

BAKED APPLE DUMPLINGS. 

Select smooth, even-sized apples ; peel, core them, and fill the 
cavities with sugar, and a little cinnamon. Divide your paste into 
as many parts as you have apples. Boll each one out square, and 
inclose the apple in it, slightly wetting the edge, to make it stick. 
Bake them in a shallow pan, and eat with a dry sauce made of 
butter and sugar beaten together. 

APPLE PBITTERS. 

Beat three eggs very light, then stir in one tea-spoonful of salt, 
one tablc^poonful of sugar, the grated rind of half a lemon and 
the juice, one pint of milk, one half pound of chopped i^ples, one 
half pound of sifted flour ; stir it well together, and £7^ in lard, 
or can be baked on a griddle aa pancakes. 
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LEMON . DUMPLINGS. 

Mix with ten ounces of fine bread crumbs, half a pound of beef 
suet, chopped fine, n large tabl»-spoonful of flour, the grated rinds 
of two small lemons, or one ver}' large one, four ounces of pound- 
ed sugar, or if wished veiy sweet, more ; three large or four small 
eggs beaten and strained. Divide these into four equal portions, 
tie in well-floured cloths, and boil an hour. 
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MAFLB SUOAB SAUCB. 



Take half maple sugar and lialf light brown sugar, boil then 
together with a little water, daiify the sjrap with an ^g, stnm it 
and melt a small piece of butter in it. All maple sugar, or ill 
common sugar can be used. It is very good on puddings. 



CHEBBT SAUCE. 

Take ripe cherries, mash them with the meat of the pits in tbdr 
own juice until tender, pulp through a sieye all that will pass, add 
wine and sugar, and spice if desired, and boil until it is of the on- 
sistency of thick cream. 

HARD SAUCB. 

This is made simply by stirring together to a light cream two 
cups of pounded loaf sugar to half of a large cup of sweet batter. 
It may be flavored according to taste. For cream and plain bat- 
ter pudding it may be thinned with a few spoonsful of boiling wa- 
ter and flavored with vanilla. Nutmeg is the best flavor for i^ple 
puddings. For rice puddings a little lemon juice or wine may be 
added. 

SWEET LIQUID SAUCE. 

One table-spoon of flour mixed smooth with cold water, a pindi 
of salt, piece of butter the size of a hickory-nut, half a cup of sugar, 
and a little maple or other syrup. Stir into this mixture hot wa- 
ter enough to make a pint bowl of sauce ; boil all up, and grate in 
lastly a little nutmeg. 

AN EXCELLENT FUDDIKa SAUCE. 

Beat up, as for hard sauce, white sugar with batter, until nrj 
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light, in the proportion of half a cup of butter to one of sugar ; 
flavor with essence of lemon or bitter almonds. Fifteen minutes 
before serving, set the bowl in a pan of hot water on the range, 
and stir it till hot. It will raise in a white foam to the top of the 
bowl. 

WINE SAUCE. 

Take half a cup of butter and two cups of sugar, beat them to- 
gether and mix in slowly a cup of wine ; melt all over steam but 
do not stir it while melting. 

BRANDT SAUCE. 

This can be made the same as wine sauce, or as follows : Heat 
over steam in a covered saucepan half a pint of brandy, beat two 
eggs, and beat together to a cream two cups of sugar, and half a 
large cup of butter ; stir the eggs into it, add also the brandy, mix- 
ing quickly and thoroughly. Keep it in hot water until needed. 

BOSE HIP SAUCE. 

Take rose hips, open them and take out the seeds, soak them 
and boil them to a paste, pulp them through a seive and stir them 
in boiling wine with sufficient sugar, until of the consistency of 
thick cream. 

LEMON BRANDT. 

This is used for flavoring sweet dishes. Fill a wide-necked bottle 
with very thin rinds of fresh lemons, cover with good brandy, and 
after two or three weeks strain off the spirit and cork it for use. A 
few apricot kernels are sometimes bknched and added with the 
lemoi^ peel to give a good flavor. 
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CREAM FX7FFS. 



For shells : a pint of boiling water ; melt in it half a poimd of 
lard, and stir, while boiling, into this, three-quarters of a pound 
of flour^ Boil until a thick paste is formed. The best way to boil 
it, is to set one kettle in another, or a pail in a kettle of boiling 
water with the ingredients in the pail, as in boiling a custard. When 
thick, take from the fire, and when cool add ten eggs, and a little 
salt. Mix thoroughly, and bake in a quick oven for twenty-fiTe 
minutes ; oven about as hot as for pies. This makes five dozen 
cakes. Drop with a spoon, on buttered tins, some distance apart. 
When cool open carefully with a knife, and fill with mock cream, 
which is made as follows : 

One quart of milk, four eggs, three-quarters of a pound of white 
sugar, five ounces of flour, extract of vanilla to taste. Make a 
smooth paste of flour, in some of the cold milk ; put in a kettle of 
. boiling water with all the milk ; when thickened a little, add the 
eggs well beaten with the sugar. When creamy it is done. Take 
from the fire, and add a little extract of vanilla. Do not use until 
cold. 

This is the only receipt for making cream puffs that we haye 
used with success. But this never faib, if the directions are 
followed ; and when done they are nice enough to set before a 
king. 



Rub a quarter of a pound of lard into two pounds of floor; 
beat the whites of two eggs light, and mix in two half-pints of 
water; wet the flour, leaving out some to work the crust with; 
take one pound of butter ; roll out the crust four times, each time 
putting in with a knife a quarter of the butter ; use flour fireely, wbeo 
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rolling out j cut it round, lay in your preserve or apple, which must 
be dry ; turn over the paste, to join a half circle ; nip the edge 
with the thumb and finger, to confine the preserve ; dip the hand 
in water, pass it lightly over the paste, then sift sugar thick upon 
them, and bake in a quick oven. 

CUSTABD. 

Use about four eggs to a pint of new rich milk. Flavor the milk 
oy putting six young laurel leaves, or grated lemon peel into it, 
before beginning to make the custard, and leaving them in until it 
is done ; sweeten the milk with an ounce or more of sugar accord- 
ing to taste. Beat up the eggs thoroughly with sugar and add the 
milk to it boiling hot. Place all in the saucepan, and stir it over a 
slow fire until it begins to thicken. Then remove it from the fire 
and continue stirring it until it is of exactly the right thickness. 
Tnm it out immediately and keep stirring it until it is cool. 

BOILED CUSTABD. 

Put one quart of milk over the fire ; when it steams up, add the 
yolks of nine eggs and four table-spoons of sugar, well beaten 
together. Stir the mixture well till it thickens. Kemove it from 
the fire, and set away to cool. Add flavor and salt to taste. To 
make it extra nice, beat up the whites of the eggs with some ex- 
tract of lemon and sufiicient powdered sugar to make it stifif. Di- 
vide it over the custard cups. 

APPLE CHABLOTTE. 

Make a nice syrup ; cut up your apples very fine, and boil them 
in the syrup witfi a pe«l of a lemon, till perfectly transparent ; 
when done, put it into a large tumbler, or a mould, and the next 
day it will be solid ; turn it into a glass dish and pour over it a 
rich soft custard ; if you choose, put a whip and some bits of cur- 
rant jelly on th^ top. 

CHOCOLATE KISSES. 

One pound of sugar, two ounces of chocolate, pounded together 
and finely sifted ; then mix, with the whites of eggs» well beaten 
to a froth. Drop this on buttered paper, and bake slowly. 
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LEMON BPOVOX, 

Soak half an oance of gelatine in a pint of nvtor for an hoar, 
then add a quarter of a pound of loaf sugar, the rind and jnice of 
a large lemon ; put in a pan and simmer on the fire until the ge- 
latine is dissolved ; strain it into a large pitcher, let it remain until 
it is quite a jelly, when the white of an egg must be added, and 
the whole whisked thoroughly well for an hour ; put into moulds 
previously rinsed in cold water. When turned out it should look 
like snow. 

CHOCOLATB CREAM CUSTABDS. 

r Scrape quarter of a pound of the best chocolate, pour on it a 
tea-cupful of boiling water and let it stand by the fire until entire- 
ly dissolved. Beat six or eight eggs light, leaving out the whites 
of one or two ; stir them by degrees into a quart of sweet milk 
alternately with the chocolate, and three table-spoonsful of white 
sugar. Put the mixture into cups, and bake ten minutes. 

AFFLE CUSTASD. 

Select half a dozen sour apples, peel and core them, and cook 
them in half a tea-cup of water. When they become a little ten- 
der, take them out, place them in the pudding dish, sugar them 
and pour over them a mixture of six or eight eggs, well-beaten 
with four spoonsful of sugar and three pints of milk. Bake them 
for about half an hour. 

RASPBERRY CUSTARD. 

Take three gills of raspberry juice, and dissolve in it a pound of 
white sugar, mix it with a pint of boiling cream, stir until quite 
thick, and serve in custard glasses. 

RICE CUSTARDS. 

In a pint and a half of sweet milk, boil two ounces of ground 
rice ; mix with it four ounces of sugar, four ounces of cream, an 
ounce of grated cocoanut, and bake in a mild oven. 
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STRAWBERRY, OR APPLE SOUFFLE. 

Stew the apples with a little lemon peel ; sweeten them, and lay 
them prettj higli^ round the inside of a dish. Make a custard of 
the yolks of two eggs, a little cinnamon, sugar and milk. Let it 
thicken over a slow fire, but not boil ; when ready, pour it in the 
inside of the apple. Beat the whites of the egga to a light froth, 
and cover the whole ; throw over it a quantity of pounded sugar, 
and brown it of a fine brown. Any fruit made of a proper con- 
sistency will do for the walls. Strawberries when ripe, are delicious. 

SWEET SOUFFLE. 

Take a pint of milk and as much flour as will come to a thick 
paste, over the stove ; keep stirring it all the time ; add six yolks 
of eggs and a pinch of salt, as much sugar as you like. Beat six 
whites of eggs to a froth ; stir them altogether. Put it into a quick 
oven a quarter of an hour before it is wanted. Glaze it with 
white sugar, and send quickly to table. It may be made with 
ground rice. The rind of a lemon, grated, or lemon juice, gives it 
a nice flavor. 

SUPERIOR OMELETTE SOUFFLE. 

Twelve eggs, foar heaping table-spoonsful of sugar, six of 
flour, one quart of milk. Boil the milk, stir the yolks of eggs, 
sugar, and flour together, add them to the milk, and let it stand 
hot but not boil. One hour before it is to be eaten, beat the 
whites to a stifif froth, stir them into the mixture and bake in a 
quick oven. Flavor to taste. 

ORANGE CREAM. 

Pare and squeeze two oranges on a cup of finely powdered 
sugar, with half a cup of water. Add four well beaten eggs and 
beat all together some time. Strain the whole through flannel in- 
to a saucepan ; set it over a gentle fire, and stir it one way until 
thick and scalding hot, not boiling, or it will curdle. If lumps of 
sugar are rubbed on the oranges before they are pared, the flavor 
may be extracted ; or they may be grated. Serve as custard in 
jelly glasses. 
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LEMON CREAM. 



Take a pint of thick cream ; the yolks of two eggs well-beaten; 
a cup of white sugar, and the rind of a lemon cat thin ; boil it ^ 
up ; then stir it until almost cold ; put the juice of a lemon m a. 
dish and pour the cream upon it stirring well until cold. Sem 
in a large glass dish, or in custard cups, either alone or with iwaoi- 
meats. 

VANILLA CREAM. — 1. 

Boil a stick of vanilla in a pint and a half of rich new mUk, un- 1 

til it is highly flavored, take out the vanilla and sweeten the milk '^ 

to taste. Beat up thoroughly the yolks of six eggs, and the wluls ] 

of one, and gradually mix in the milk, stirring them, all the wida. ' 
Then cook the cream until it is thick enough. If the vaniDa be 
carefully dried it will serve several times provided it is good. 

VANILLA CREAM. — 2. 

Make a jelly of isinglass with the proportion of one oonce to a 
pint of water. Gret a strong flavor of the vanilla in a little milk» 
with sugar enough to sweeten one quart to taste ; mix the isinglan 
jelly, the flavored milk, and one pint of good cream, and poor 
them into a mould to set. The isinglass jelly should be made in 
time to get cold before it is wanted for the cream, in case there 
should be any sediment to cut from it. 

ITALIAN CREAM. 

Take one pint of cream, and half pint of milk ; make it hot, 
sweetening it to taste, and flavoring it with lemon peel. Beat up 
the yolks of eight eggs ; beat up all together, and set it over a 
slow fire to thicken. Have ready an ounce of isinglass, melted 
and strained, which add to the cream ; whip it well, and pour it 
into the mould. 

TEA CREAM. 

Boil two drachms or more of green tea in a quart of milk, after 
several minutes strain it, add the well-beaten yolks of three eggs, 
quarter of a pound of powered sugar ; boil it to reduce it to one 
half, strain it again and serve when cold. 
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ROCK CREAM. 

Boil a tea-cupful of good rice in sweet milk till soft, sweeten it 
with powdered loaf sugar, and pile it up high on a dish. Lay on 
it, here and there, square pieces of currant jelly, or any kind of 
preserved fruits ; beat up very stiff the whites of four or five eggs, 
and a littl^ powdered sugar, flavored with orange flower water or 
vanilla, then add to it a tea-spoonful of cream, and drop it over 
the rice, giving it the appearance of a rock of snow. 

CHARLOTTE RUSSE. — 1. 

Make first a pint of custard — two eggs to the pint of milk — 
then dissolve a box of gelatine in a pint of water, and let it 
boil as in making jelly. Strain each into the same vessel — a tin 
pan is the best — and stir it gently all the while, until it gets cold. 
In the meantime, take a quart of cream, season with vanilla, 
sweeten with a pound of sugar and chum it to a froth. Skim the 
froth and stir it into the mixture as soon as it begins to thicken. 

CHARLOTTE RUSSE. — 2. 

Boil one ounce of gelatine in two tumblers of milk, and boil- 
hard. Beat the whites and yolks separately of six eggs, adding to 
the yolks half a pound of loaf sugar, and stir them into the boil- 
ing milk long enough, for them to thicken like a rich custard ; then 
stir in the whites, beaten to a stiff froth. Season with vanilla. 
Whip a pint of rich cream to a stiff froth, and stir into the cus- 
tard. When cold, arrange your cake in the mould and pour in the 
mixture. Set it on ice. 

EUGENIE RUSSE. 

Whip a pint of cream to a sponge froth. Pound half a stick of 
vanilla with sufficient sugar to sweeten it ; melt half an ounce of 
isinglass and add all together to the cream. Plums and strawber- . 
ries, or other fruit are then laid round a plain mould, the vanilla 
cream poured into the middle, and when cold the whole turned out. 

liERINGUES. 

Beat the whites of five eggs to a strong froth, mix in by degrees 
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a table-spoon and a half of sifted sngar, then drop the mixture 
with a spoon on floured or sngared writmg^paper, put them into a 
very cool oven and let them renuun until the outside is firm to the 
touch ; when cold scrape out any remaimng moiat parts from tiie 
inside, fill them with whipped and flayored cream or with presenre, 
and join two together putting the flat sides upon eadi othw. 

LUCT STOKERS BBEAB VXBINQUK. 

To a pint of nice, fine bread crumbs put a quart of sweet milk, 
one cup of brown sugar, the yolks of four eggs beaten, the grated 
rind of a lemon, and a piece of butter the size of an egg. Bake 
until stifif, then take it out and pour oyer it the whites of the eggs, 
beaten to a froth, with a tea-cup of powdered sugar and the juice 
of the lemon. Ketum to the oyen, brown it lightly, and you will 
have a delicious ** company,*^ pudding, which may be eaten cold, . 
with or without fruit or cream. 

ALMOND BLAKC MANGE. 

Break an ounce of isinglass in small pieces, wash well, pour on 
a pint of boiling water ; the next morning add a quart of milk ; 
boil till the isinglass is dissolved, and strain. Put in two ounces 
of blanched almonds powdered; sweeten with loaf sugar, turn 
into a mould, and stick thin slips of almonds all over it. Dress it 
with whipped cream. 

TAPIOCA BLANC MANGE. 

In a pint of milk soak half a pound of tapioca for an hour. 
Boil till tender, sweeten, and pour it into a mould. When cold 
turn it out, serve it in a dish with jam round it and a little cream, 
or flavored with lemon or bitter almond without jam or cream. 

ARROWROOT BLANC MANGE. 

Mix three well filled up table-spoonsful of arrowroot with a little 
milk. Boil one pint and a half of rich, new milk, sweeten and 
flavor to taste ; pour it on the arrowroot, mixing them well, and 
stir the mixture over a slow fire until it is thoroughly cooked and 
thickened, taking care that it does not bum. Pour it into a jelly 
shape, and do not turn it out until the next day. 
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BICB FLOXnt BLANC MANGE. 

Boil one quart of milk, season it to your taste with sugar and 
rose-water, take a table-spoonful of the rice flqur, mix it yery 
smooth with cold mib^ ; Add this to the other milk while it is boil- 
ing, stirring it well. Let all boil together about fifteen minutes, 
stirring it occasionally ; then pour it into moulds, and put it by to 
cool. 

WHOLE RICE BLANC ICANGE. 

Put four ounces of vrhoLe rice in one quart of sweet milk. Boil 
it slowly for a long time, and flavor with lemon peel, cinnamon , 
and sweeten to taste. Put it into a mould, tie it down close, and 
boil half an hour in a saucepan of water, taking care that the wa- 
ter does not get into the mould. When cold, turn it out of the 
mould on to a dish ; place any kind of jam you like around it, and 
serve with custards or cream. 

GROUND RICE BLANC MANGE. 

Put half a pound of ground rice into two quarts of new milk, 
with a little cinnamon and lemon peel, and boil all together till 
quite thick, stirring it well. When it is thoroughly boiled, take 
out the cinnamon and lemon peel, and pour into a wetted mould ; 
when quite cold, turn out of the mould, pour some fruit syrup 
round it in the dish. Serve with cream and sugar. 

RED ROBIN. 

Put a pint of water into a stewpan, throw in one pound of lump 
sugar, and boil till it becomes thick, then add two pounds of tart 
apples peeled and cored, and the rind of a lemon cut thin, boil all 
together tiH it is quite stiff; stir it often. Pour it into a mould, 
and when cold turn out. Serve with a custard, or it is very good 
without. • 

LOVE APPLES. 

Make some blanc mange of maizena, in the proportion of four 
table-spoonsful of maizena, to two eggs and a quart of milk. 
While still warm, pour it into semi-circukr moulds, the size of 
8* 
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half an egg, taking care first to dip the moulds in cold water, to 
prevent sticking. When cold, turn oat, stick the halves together 
with a little gum and sugar water, so as to form shining halls. 
With a little brush and extract of cochineal then &ge one side 
carefully, and arrange on a dish, in a pyramid, with apple, quince, 
or currant jelly in the interstice, and idiite sugar sifted over the 
whole. Nicely managed, this makes a very pretty and inesq^en- 
sive dish. 

MASKED TABTS. 

Line small tart-pans with puff-paste, and place in each half an 
apple which has been boiled tender, in a rich syrup. Bake a light 
brown and, when done, dilute quince jelly, 'or jam, with a little of 
the syrup, and mask the apple with a spoonful of it. Sift over 
white sugar. 

FRUIT TABTS. 

Line your pans as for masked tarts ; fill with any kind of je%, 
preserve, or jam, and cover with a lattice of pastry. Glaze with 
white of egg, bake a light brown, and sift over powdered sugar. 

APPLE TABT. 

Scald eight or ten large apples ; let them stand till they are cold, 
and then take off the skins. Beat the pulp as fine as possible, 
with a spoon ; then mix the yolks of six eggs, and the whites of 
four; beat all together very fine, put in some grated nutmeg, 
and sweeten to your taste. Melt some good firesh butter, and beat 
it till it is of the consistency of fine thick cream ; then make a 
puff-paste, and cover a tin patty-pan with it ; pour in the ingredi- 
ents, but do not cover it with the paste. When it has baked a 
quarter of an hour, slip it out of the patty-pan, on a dish, and 
strew over it some sugar, finely beaten. 

APPLE MERINGUE. — 1. 

Prepare six large, tart apples, as for sauce. While hot, put in a 
piece of butter the size of an egg. When cold, add a cup of fine 
cracker crumbs, the yolks of three eggs well beaten, a cup of sweet 
milk or cream, a little salt, and nutmeg and sugar to taste. Bake 
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in a large plate, with an iin(ier cnist of rich paste and a rim of 
pu£f paste. When done, take the whites of the eggs, half a large 
tea-cup of white sugar, and a few drops of essence of lemon ; beat 
to a stiff froth, pour over, and put back in the oven to brown 
lightly. 

APPLE MERINGUES. — 2. 

Scoop out the core from six apples, and fill them with quince 
marmalade ; stew them until tender in half a pint of water, with 
some sugar, some lemon-peel, and a little more marmalade. Lay 
the apples in a dish with the liquor. Beat up to a strong froth the 
whites of four eggs, flavoring them with orange flower water and 
sugar to taste. Cover the apples with this whip, and bake them half 
an hour. 

APPLE SNOW. 

Feel, core, and quarter a dozen Spitzenbcrg apples, and stew 
them gently, with a cup of water, white sugar sufficient to sweeten, 
and a little cinnamon ; when reduced nearly to a pulp, turn into a 
dish. Make a soft custard of a quart of milk, the yolks of four 
eggs, a httle sugar, and extract of lemon ; when it is cold, lay it 
over the apples, and whip up the whites of the eggs with a quar- 
ter of a pound of powdered sugar, and heap lightly on the top. 

APPLE MARMALADE. 

Pare twenty pounds of pippin apples, make a syrup of ten 
pounds of iMigar, boil the apples sufficiently in it to mash, take 
them out, beat them fine, put them back, cut six oranges into small 
pieces, and boil all together, stirring it till done. 

BAKED APPLES. 

There^ nothing better for a simple ordinary dessert than plain 
baked apples. Wash the apples, and place them whole without 
peeling in the baking dish sprinkled with sugar, with a little water 
added for sauce and bake until quite soft. A good way is to cut 
out the stem, leaving a little cavity ; fill this with sugar and place 
three layers in the dish, the stem end up. Sprinkle over some 
more sugar, add a little water and put a slice of lemon over each 
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apple in the top layer ; first, sligbilj fqoeeziiig the jmoe orer the 
apples. Water enough may be used to ttap^j a saace, ahhoqgh 
they are delicious with cream if that can be obtained. Sweet ap- 
ples arc usually much preferred for baking instead of tait ones, 
though this is in some degree a matter of taste. 

STEWED AFFLES. 

Make a clear S3rrup of half a pound of sugar to one pint of wa- 
ter. Skim it; peel and core the apples withont injuring the 
shape. Let them be in cold water till the syrup is ready, to which 
add the juice of a lemon and the peel cut very fine. Quarters of 
oranges may be boiled m the syrup instead of apples. 

APPLE CREAM* 

Boil rich, well-flavored apples till soft, rub the pulp through a 
hair sieve, mix in sugar ; when cold stir in sweet cream and serve 
cold. 

DRIED APPLES STEWED. 

Wash the pieces, soak several hours, boil in sufficient water to 
cover them, over a slow fire ; when nearly done add sugar. They 
are better flavored with a few dried quinces or peaches. Orange 
peel or lemon is excellent for flavor. 

STEWED PIPPINS. 

Fare and quarter golden pippins, remove the core, stew them 
over a slow fire with sufficient sugar to sweeten, the juice and 
rind of a lemon and a little water, let them cook till very tender. 

GINGER APPLES. 

Take Newtown pippins, pare, core, and throw them into cold wa- 
ter to preserve their color. Take a pint of water, and half a 
pound of sugar to every pound of fruit. Place it on tSe fiie in a 
stew pan and bring it to a boil before the firuit is put in. Now 
take the apples out of the cold water and put them in the synip ; 
and add one ounce and three quarters of cleaned ginger, for each 
pound of fruit. Let them boil till they become dear, an hour or 
less. If not used immediately, put them in a jar closely oovered 
down, and set in a cool, dry place. They will keep some time. 
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FLOATINO ISLAND OF APPLES. 



Bake or scald eight or nme large apples ; when cold, pare them 
and pulp them throagh a sieve. Beat thi8~pulp with sugar, and 
add to the whites of four or five eggs previouslj beaten, with a 
small quantity of rose water, or essence of lemon ; mix this into 
the pulp a little at a time, and beat it until quite light. Heap it 
up on a dish, with Savoy cakes, and jelly under, and around it. 

APPLE SNOW BALLS. 

Take six apples pare and quarter them and cut out the cores 
completely. Place the quarters together in the shape of the ap- 
ple before, and in the cavity made by removing the core put a 
clove and a slice of lemon peel. Have six small pudding-cloths 
at hand, and half pound of rice, and cover the apples severally, 
one after the other in an upright position, with rice, tying them up 
tight. Then place them in a large saucepan of scalding water, 
and let them boil for one whole hour. On taking them up, open 
the tops, and intermix with th^ fruit a little grated nutmeg, with 
butter and sugar to your taste. 

COMPOTE OF APPLES. 

Boil a sauce pan of clari6ed sugar, half sugar and half water on 
the fire ; skim it, have ready the apples pared, cut in halves, and 
cored, drop them in the sjTup and let them boil very slowly. Take 
them off when done, and let them cool; if the syrup is too thin, 
give them another boil. 

nina's apple cream. 

Take two pounds of apples, pare and core them, slice them into 
a pan, add one pound of loaf sugar, the juice of three lemons, and 
the grtot^rind of one. Let these boil about two hours. Turn it 
in the mould and serve it with boiled custard, or cream. 

mother's "SURPRISE." 

Take a square loaf of baker's bread, cut into thin slices, (crust 
and all,) and butter them. Peel, core, and cut up sufficient of 
nioB baking apples in proportion. Take a pie dish, line it with 
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bread and batter. Next make a layer of apples at the bottom, then 
of sugar, then of bread and so on, till the dishis filled. Bake 
until the apple is perfectly soft, then before serving, turn it oat 
into a dish. It ought to keep its shape, and eat almost like a 
sweetmeat, all the ingredients being thoroughly blended in baking. 

APPLE CHEESE. 

Take equal weights of apple and sugar; boil the sugar in water, 
take off the scum as it rises, and when it is clear, put in the apples 
with some lemon juice and peel, and boil until it is all of a proper 
thickness. 

A cream for this cheese may be made by putting to a pint of 
cream or new milk, the yolks of two eggs, a stick of cinnamon, a 
spoonful of rose water, and the peel of a lemon ; let it quite boil, 
and when it is cool, sweeten it to taste, and pour.it over or around 
the cheese. 

SARATOGA APPLE SAUCE. 

Take two pounds of apples, boil them with as little water as 
possible, and make them into apple sauce, then add a pound and a 
half of sugar, and the juice of a lemon ; boil all together till quite 
firm, and put it into a mould. Garnish it with almonds stuck over 
it. It will keep for many months, if allowed to remain in the 
mould. 

BAKED PEAKS. 

Take any kind of pears, wash/^em, and place them whole and 
without peeling, in the baking nn, with merely the .water that will 
hang on them afler washing. Sprinkle sugar over them, and bake 
until quite soft. A syrup will be found in the bottom of the dish, 
which may be poured over them. They are better and more 
wholesome than any complicated pastry. 

SCALDED PEARS. 

Wash the pears, whole, and without pealing ; boil them in just 
enough water to cover them, until they are soft, then pour in molas- 
ses, sufficient for a sauce, boil up until it is thick, and serve the 
pears in a dish, with the sauce poured over them. 
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TO MAKE A TRIFLE. 

Make a boiled castard not very thick and let it cool. Break in 
pieces some Naples biscuits, some macaroons in halves, add rati6a 
. cakes, cover the bottom of a dish with them, and wet with white 
wine ; pour the custard over them, and put a syllabub over it. It 
can be garnished with currant jelly, and if convenient with flowers. 

GOOSEBERRY OR APPLE TRIFLE. 

Scald the fruit, pulp it through a sieve, and add sugar to taste. 
Make a thick layer of this at the bottom of the dish. Mix a jpint 
of milk, a pint of cream, and the yolks of two eggs, scald it over 
the fire, stirring it w^ll ; add a small quantity of sugar, and let it 
get cold. Then lay it over the apples, or gooseberries, with a 
spoon, and put on the whole a whip made the day before. If you 
use apples, add the rind of a lemon grated. 

RHUBARB TART. 

Fare off the thin skin, and cut it in small lengths, stew them an ^ 
hour very slowly ; to one pint of rhubarb add, while simmering, 
a syrup of sugar, and a little water; when done let it cool, then 
make it into tarts. 

ICING FOR TARTS. 

Beat the white of an egg with a quarter of a pound of powder- 
ed sugar, and flavor with two spoonsful of almond» or lemon ex- 
tract, stir them together one wau||ijil the mixture is quite thick, and 
then lay it on the tarts with a feather or a bunch of feathers, then 
let the tarts stand in a mild oven until hard, but not long enough 
to become discolored. 

COMPOTE OF RHUBARB. 

Take a pound of the stalks after they are pared, and cut them 
in short lengths, have ready a quarter of a pint of water boiled 
gently for ten mirfutes, with five ounces of good lump sugar, or six 
ounces if .the fruit is very tart; put it in and let it simmer for 
about ten minutes. 
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COMPOTE OF RED CDBBAKTS. 

Make a 83rrTip of a pint of water and five or six dmees of lump 
sugar, boiled ten minutes. Simmer a pint of currants, freed from 
the stalks, from five to seven minutes. They are an ezoeUent ao- 
companiment to a pudding of batter, custard, bread or rice, or to 
boiled rice. A compote of raspberrie9 maj be made in this way, 
or raspberries may be mixed with the currants. 

COMPOTE OF GBESN CUBBANTS. 

Make a syrup of half a pint of spring water and five otmeea of 
lump sugar boiled together ten minutes. Strip a pint of green 
currants from the stalks, and simmer them in the eyrap five min- 
utes. 

COMPOTE OF GREEN GOOSEBERRIES. 

Make a syrup of half a pint of water, and five ounces of good 
lump sugar broken fine, boiled together gently for ten minutes, and 
skimmed. Simmer gently in this syrup for eight or ten mimi^^if a 
pint of gooseberries freed from tops and stalks and well washed 
and drained ; these compotes will only keep good two or three days ; 
transparency of the fruit will be increased by using more sugar in 
the syrup. 

COMPOTE OF PEACHES. 

Fare them, and remove the stone, boil gently until tender, take 
them off and put them in cold water. Then put them in clarified 
sugar, add a little boiling water, set them again over the fire, and 
when done enough, pour them out into dishes. 

CHERRY CHEESE. 

Take the stones from twelve pounds of cherries, break the stones 
of part of the cherries and blanch the kernels ; take these with the 
fruit and three pounds of loaf sugar, put into a kettle, mnd boil all 
gently till the jam becomes quite clear ; pour int6 small and rather 
shallow pots, and keep in a dry place. 
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GCK>SEBERRY FCK>L. 



Put into a deep dish some green gooseberries, a quart or more 

if desired, ailer baking them in the oven until quite soft, pulp 

them through a colander and add pounded sugar to taste. When 

. it b cold, mix in a gill of cream to each quart of berries, and serve 

in a glass dish. 

PINEAPPLE FRITTERS. 

Take quarter of a pound of fine flour, one and a half pints of 
new milk, the yolks of four fresh eggs, and make the same into a 
L'ght battter, adding the whites of two eggs, first beaten into a 
light froth. Bruise half a dozen slices of a round ripe pineapple 
into a pulp and stir it well up with the batter, adding at the same 
time a little nutmeg and cinnamon grated fine. Put the pan over 
a brisk fire, and ladle out the batter into the pan as it may be re- 
quired* according to the size of the fritters. Fry them in fresh 
batter turning them only once, when they will assume a brown, 
crisp complexion. When quite done remove them into a dish, 
sprinkling over them a dessert-spoonful of powdered loaf sugar.. 
Apple and currant firitters can be prepared after a like manner. 
The cinnamon can be dispensed with if objected to. 

ORANGE FRITTERS. 

Take three oranges, or more if desired, peel them, and pick off 
the white part without breaking the thin inner skin ; then tear 
them into the natural divisions of the orange ; each one will make 
from seven to eight pieces. Dip each into a light batter; fry 
them in hot fat, not too brown. Serve as soon as convenient with 
sifted sugar over them. 

STEWED PRUNES. 

Soak the prunes in cold water, if not very dry, for one hour ; 
but if they are old a longer time is necessary. Stew them, closely 
covered with a thin syrup, with lemon peel chopped finely, for three 
hours. 

GOOD COMMON PRESERVE. 

Boil together in equal or unequal portions any kinds of early 
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fruit until they can be pressed through a rieve, weigh the pulp and 
and boil it over a brisk fire half an hour, add half a pound of sugar 
for each pound of fruit, again boil it quickly, atnring and akkn- 
ming, from fifteen to twenty minutes ; dierries if used, should be 
stewed tender apart, as they require a longer time than other imii- 
mer fruits. " 

A NICE AND CHEAP DESSERT. 

Cook a teacup of rice very thoroughly, putting in water finki 
afterwards milk, and a little salt. When it is done to a jelly, tdd 
a table-spoonful of currant-jelly, or half a teacup of any finnl- 
juice, that is of a bright color ; and put it over the fire a few miD- 
utes. Turn it into a mould, to cool; and eat with sweetened 
cream, or cream and dry white sugar. 

ANOTHER. 

Tie a cup and a half of rice, which has been well washed, in i 
bag with a few r^dsins. Allow plenty' of room to swell, and boil 
an hour or more. Turn out, and pour over it some boiUing synqtf 
in which a small piece of butter has been melted. 

LOFPEBED MILK. 

A delicious summer dessert consists simply of milk which has 
thickened, take it out quivering, like custard, and eat with crean 
and white sugar. It must not be allowed to whey, as it is then not 
loppered but sour milk. It is a favorite dish in Grormany. 

STRAWBERRIES. 

It is not necessary to urge upon any one the eating of this de- 
licious fruit; everybody, man, woman, and child, anticipates the 
season with pleasure. But we should like to urge upon all who 
possess a few feet of ground the wisdom of cultivating a ** straw- 
berry patch." So great a gill, so profusely bestowed in return for 
a little labor, ought to be shared by the poorest. We hope the 
time will come when fruit will be so plentiful and so cheap that it 
can be picked by the weary, thirsty traveller on the roadside. 
Why should not apple-trees, cherry-trees, plum-trees, peach-treeti 
and pear-trees be planted along the unsightly fences, hiding thenii 
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and supplying God^s good gifts, without money or price, to those 
who need them ? The man who shall first endow his farm in this 
way will, at small cost, become a public bene&ctor, and establish • 
a daim to immortality. But to return to strawberries : this is so 
perfect a fruit, -so exquisite in flavor, so excellent in quality, that 
cooking, or manipulation of any kind, rather impairs than improves 
it. A little white sugar and cream is the only addition that can 
he made, and even this is a concession to our unnaturally sweeten- 
ed and perverted palates, rather than to the necessities of the case. 
As for strawberry pie, strawberry dumpling, strawberry pudding, 
and the whole range of dishes in which strawberries are cooked, 
they should be stricken out of every housekeeper's list, with a sin- 
gle reservation in favor of *• strawberry cake," in which, however, 
the strawberries are not cooked, and which is so great a pet with 
the male as well as female part of every household, that we dare 
not say a word against it, even if it was not one of our own special 
weaknesses. 

STRAWBERRY SHORTCAKE. 

Mix dough as for soda buscuit ; that is to say, one quart of sift- 
ed flour, piece of butter size of an egg, two tea-spoonsful of 
cream of tartar, one of soda, a pinch of salt, and sweet milk to 
form a soil dough. Put cream of tartar in the flour, and soda in 
dry also, and, when thoroughly mixed, roll out half an inch thick 
and bake in a shallow pan fifteen or twenty minutes ; have ready 
two quarts of fresh, fine strawberries ; split the cake, place half 
the strawberries between and cover thickly with white sugar and 
cream ; put the other half on the top and cover in the same way ; 
send to the table immediately. This is the method of making at 
the finest city restaurants. 

FRUrr FOR DESSERT. 

Add a little water to the white of an egg, and beat it well ; dip 
the fruit in and immediately sprinkle it all over with powdered 
sugar. Then leave it for four or five hours, and serve with cus- 
tard, loppered milk, or ice corn-starch pudding. Large and fair 
bonches of red and white currants make a charming dish in this 
way. Strawberries, blackberries, cherries or raspberries, are ei- 
ther of them suitable. 
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This is one of the greatest of ^rii^ lazmieB, ^o^ the qam- 
titr of sugar required to be ased with it renden it lather ezpea- 
siTe. RemoTe die stringj part and cnt vp into small alioas either 
for stewing or pies, no qiioe is required, bat angar nnij be put is 
as long as yoor coosd^ice will let joo, and a handful afimraidi. 

QUINCES FOK THE TABLX. 

Bake them ; remoTe the skin, slice them and serve with crew 
and sugar. 

AFFUE FIQUK. 

Feel and stew some apples, bat do not let them break. Fhee 
them in a glass dish half full of sjnqp, and pat a piece of cnmai 
jellj on the top of each apple. 

TOMATOES. 

These can be eaten raw, when ripe, with salt, pepper and Tine- 
gar or sugar. By pouring boiling water on them, the skin can be 
taken off, then cut them in pieces and cover them with powdered 
sugar. 

A DESSERT OF CHESTNUTS 

Boil Spanish chestnuts very soft and pulp them throogh a siefe. 
Beat the whites of eggs with pounded white sugar, to a thi<^ firoth 
. pile the chesnuts in a dish, and cover thickljr with the whip, joit 
before stirring. 
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LEMON PASTE TO KEEP. 



To one pound of butter, put one pound of loaf sugar, six eggs 
(leaving out the whites of two,) the rind grated, and the juice of 
three lemons. Put all in a pan, and let simmer till the sugar is 
dissolved, and it thickens to the consistency of honey. Put it into 
pots, and close them air tight. 

LEMON FLAVOR. 

When lemons are plenty procure a quantity, cut them into thin 
slices, and lay them on the plates to dry in the Oven ; when dry 
put them into a tight bag or close vessel, in the store room, where 
they are both handy and agreeable for almost anything. 

TINCTURE OP LEMON OR ORANGE PEEL. 

A fine flavor for cake, sauces, and the like, may be easily, and 
cheaply obtained, by taking a thin rind off any lemons, or oranges, 
that may be used, and putting it into a bottle half full of brandy, 
or proof spirit. A few weeks will suffice to impregnate it very 
strongly with the flavor. 

COUNTRY ICE CREAM. 

Any family having ice and milk, caa make ice cream wMiout a 
fireezer as follows : Scald two quarts of fresh milk, — ^if a little 
cream be added all the better, — stirring in three table-spoonsful of 
com starch or arrow root, to give it body. These may be omitted 
if not at hand. Stir well to keep from burning. Beat up four to 
eight eggs, according to convenience, and pour the scalding milk 
on the eggs, stirring well. When cold add sugar and essence of 
lemon, or extract of vanilla, to suit the taste, and a very little salt. 
Poor the cold contents into a deep tin pail, or can, holding about 
three quarts ; put on tiie cover, and set in an ordinary water pail. 
Pound up ice to the size of hens* eggs and less, some, of course, 
will be quite fine ; pack it around the tin can, mixing in about one 
pnt of either medium or fine salt ; pack this till it readies nearly 
to tlie top of the can containing the mixture to be frozen, but be 
carelbl none enlers it. Now move the tin can or pail around by 
means of its hta^^ lifting the cover occasionally to scrape off the 
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frozen creim on the insde, » flat other pottioiis maj oome in 
cocuct viih the freezing snrfice. Fnnn fifteen to twenty minntei 
will be fnffident, and the dish mar be aerred np at once or Kk 
awsT, without remoring fixxn the wooden pail« in a cool [Jaoe Sat 
seTenl boon, oorered with a flannel doth. 

STRJlWBYBRT kx crkam. 

Take two poncds of fresh rtrawberTies, carefbllj' pidbed, aad 
with a wooden spoon rab them throngh a hair siere, about Uf 
ponnd of powdered sugar, and the jniee of one lemon ; color viA 
a few drops of prepared codiineal ; cream, one pint. When tke 
sugar is dissolved, ascertain that the sweetness is correct; then 
freeze. This will make a qoarL When finesh strawberries are not 
in season, take strawbernr jam, the juice of two lemons, cream, to 
one quart. Color, strain, and freeze. 

APPLE ICE. 

Take nice apples, grate them, make them Terj sweet and freeie 
them. Pcan, peaches, and qoinces can be done in the same waj. 

MOLASSES CAXDT. 

Boil slowly a quart of molasses, stirring occasionally. To find 
when it is done, drop a spoonful of it into some cold water ; if it 
breaks brittle, take it off. Have some flat pans well buttered, poor 
the candy hot into them, and set it aside to cool. When nearif 
cool, take it from the pans and stretch it for a long time until it be- 
comes a dear light color. While boiling, it can be flaTored accoid* 
ing to taste, or mixed with nuts or pop com. A small piece of 
alum put in will make it more brittle. 

SUGAR TAFFY. 

Dissolve three pounds of sugar in a pint of water, in which half 
a teaspoon of citric acid has been dissolved ; boil it, and remove the 
scum. When it will crack after being dropped in cold water takfl 
off, and squeeze and mix in the juice of three lemons or oranges. 
Boil again until thick as before, then pour into buttered pans, in t 
thin layer. Mark it off into square blocks before it ooob, so that 
it will break regulariy. 
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LEMON DROPS. 

Boil clarified syrup until it will crack when dropped in water ; 
flavor it with lemon, then pour it in small drops on buttered paper, 
and set aside to get cold 

CnOCOLATB DROPS. 

Throw into a well-heated metal mortar, from two to four ounces 
of the best quality of cake chocolate, broken small, and pound it 
with a warm pestle until it resembles a smooth paste or very thick 
batter ; then add an equal weight of sugar, in the finest powder, 
and beat them until they are thoroughly blended. Roll the mixture 
bnto small balls, lay them on sheets of writing paper, or upoa 
dean dishes, and take them off when nearly cold. While soil, the 
tops may be encrusted with white noifpareil comfits. 

SYRUPS FOR CANDIES. 

To a pint of cold water put two pounds of loaf-sugar, let it dis- 
lolve, add the white of an egg and beat the mixture well. Put 
It on the fire, when it boils up take it off and remove the scum. 
Pot it on the fire again, let it boil up and throw in a few drops of 
sold water ; take it off again and remove the scum, and so contin- 
le until no scum rises. 

BARLEY SUGAR, (foT CMdrenJ) 

Soak a quart qjf barley over night, in the morning boil it gently 
n more water, until it becomes a clear and rather thin jelly. Add 
o this two pounds of sugar, and the juice of^a lemon, ai^d boil 
igain, nntQ clear and stiff, so that IMen poured out in buttered 
ilates or saocers, it will set hard. The white of an egg improves 
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Fouan> GAXx. 

Beat siz eggs to a finodi, Aea add a poimd of ti^ar aad Ufl 
pound of butter, beat an wen togeUier; dinohyibilf n rgaipoonM 
of soda in Iialf a cop of nulk. Take a poimd of sifted floor mk 
mb a tea-^x>onsfii1 of cream of tartar tluoogb it with joor hmdi; 
add the ^gs, sugar, and hotter; stir att thoroogUj together, flsvor 
it to joor taste, and bake in a tfdtk owea. 

SPONGE GAXX. — 1. 

^Hiree eggs weU beaten, one cop of white sogar, one cop of liM 
floor, a tea-spooniol of cream tartar, half a tea-qioQiifid of sodii 
both pot in one cop with two tea-spoonsfol of sweet milky and Bt 
solved. Beat the cake veiy thorooghly, then add a half tea-spoon- 
fol of extract of lemon. Bake in qoick oyen. This is good eoop^ 
for a party, yet not expensiye. 

8POXGE CAKE.— 2. 

Foor, six, eight, or ten eggs, weight of eggs in powdered s^gtfi 
half that weight in floor. Beat the yolks ten minutes, mix Am 
weU with sogar, and one tea-spoonful of essence of lemon. Btft 
whites separate, and stir in last. 

ALMOND 8FON6E CAKE. 

Ten eggs, one pound of sugar, half poond of floor, a lew drapi 
of lemon. When these ingredients are weU beaten, add halFfiMii 
of sweet almonds, bhmched, and poonded in a white mortar sr 
stout bowl. To blanch them — ^that is, skin them — poor boifinl 
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Upon them. Add a little peach extract, and bake in a brisk 
This is very rich. 

BICE FLOUB BPONOB CAKE. , 

ke like sponge cake, except that 70a nse tiiree quarters of a 
1 of rice flour, thirteen eggs, leaving out four whites, and add 
e salt. 

MRS. Y. S SPONGE CAKE. 

e tumbler of flour, one of fine white sugar, five eggs, one tea- 
: cream tartar, one half tea-spoon soda. Beat the whites of 
ggs to a froth, add the sugar, then the yolks, and lastly, the 
; flavor with lemon, and bake to cut in squares. 

A NICE TEA DISH. 

is cake is very nice cut in thin slices, and layers of canned 
tes, or canned strawberries laid between, sift over the whole 
ered sugar. The same receipt makes delicious jelly cake. 

A MAGNIFICENT CHRISTMAS CAKE. — 1. 

ro pounds of flour, two pounds of sugar, two pounds of rai- 
stoned and chopped, two pounds of currants cleaned, one 
i of citron, cut in strips, one pound of butter, ten eggs well- 
n, ifour tea-spoonsful baking powder mixed with the flour, a 
3f sweet milk, lemon, nutmeg, and allspice to taste, and a 
salt. Mix and beat thoroughly. Put in plenty of spice. 
foot or five hours, and then ice. Trim it with holly wreath, 
oranch. 

GHBIBTMAS CAKE.— 2. 

at eggs, two cups of brown sugar, half a cup of molasses, 
op and a half of sliortening, (half butter and half lard), one 
>f milk, either sweet or sour, five cups of flour, two large 
[KKmsM of soda, two large tea-spoonsful of ground cloves 
prated nutmeg, a tea-spoonful of cinnamon, one pound of 
«d raisins, citron. A table-spoonful of brandy improves this, 
not to be beaten. 
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FINK FRUIT CAKK. 



/ Soak three cups of dried apples over night in cold water enon^ 
to swell them, chop them in the morning, and put them on the fire 
with three cups of molasses. Stew until soft, but not palpj. 
AVhen cold, mix with them three cups of flour, a cup of butler, 
three eggs, and a tea-spoon of soda. Bake in a steady OTen. 
This will make two good-sized pans full of splendid cake. The 
apples will cook like citron, and taste deliciouslj. Raisins maj be 
added if desired, and salt and plenty of spice—allspice if liked. 

PORK FRUIT CAKE. 

Take half a pound of fat corned pork, chop it very fine. Mix 
it with one pound of raisins chopped, &ve cups of flour; one 
cup of molasess, two cups of sugar, two eggs, one cup of milk or 
wine, and one tea-spoonful of saleratus. Spice it with a table- 
spoonful'of cloves, one nutmeg, and half a table-spoonful of da- 
namon. This will keep all winter and is better after being kqit a 
considerable time. 

A FINE BRIDE CAKE. 

Three pounds of fine fiour well dried, three pounds of pounded 
sugar, three pounds of fresh' butter, six pounds of currants weD 
washed and dried, two pounds of raisins chopped fine, one pound 
of sweet almonds, blanched and cut thin, one pound of citron, one 
pound of lemon peel, one pound of orange peel, quarter ounce of 
mace powdered and sifled fine, quarter ounce of nutmeg grated, 
twenty-four eggs, and half pint of fruit syrup. First work the 
butter to a cream with the hand, then beat in the sugar for quarter 
of an hour. Let the whites of the eggs be beaten to a strong firoth, 
then mix with the sugar and butter ; beat the yolk half an hour at 
least, and add them ; next dust in the flour, beating the cake the 
whole time ; and the other ingredients by degrees, and keep beating 
until the oven is ready ; butter the hoop, and line it also with a but- 
tered paper before putting in the cake. It will take four hoon 
in a moderate oven. 

The Almond Icing, — Beat the whites of six eggs to a atrong froth, 
beat two pounds of almonds (which have been pounded in a mortir) 
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with a little rose-water ; mix the almonds and eggs lightly together, 
and add by degrees two pounds of loaf-sugar pounded. When the 
cake is done, lay this icing upon it, and put it in the oven to brown. 
Sugar Icing, — ^Two pounds of sugar sifled, two ounces of fine 
starch ; beat the whites of five eggs to a strong froth ; sift in the 
sugar and starch, and beat for half an hour ; lay this on the almond 
idng, and spread smooth with a knife. If put on when the cake 
comes out of the oven, it will be hard by the time it is cold. The 
cake must be kept in a dry place until wanted for use. 

N ' CONNECTICUT ELBCTION CAKE. 

Ten pounds of flour, five pounds of shortening, equal parts but- 
ter and lard salted. Work shortening into flour very fine, no 
knobs, then add a quart of brewer^s yeast. Take enough sweet 
milk to make it a little softer than biscuit. Work ^ a long time, 
mitil it begins to grow light. If you see the butter round the dish 
while rising do not be firightened. Let it stand and rise until it 
€rack8 open. While it is rising, weigh five and a half pounds of 
white sugar, break ten eggs in a large dish, work the sugar and eggs 
together ; five pounds of raisins, either seeded or chopped ; *soak 
them in two gills of the best sweet cider ; two table-spoonsful of 
powdered mace, two nutmegs, the rind of two oranges, chopped 
fine. Add citron if you choose. After the cake is raised enough, 
work in all the above ingredients, and let it stancT in a warm place 
until it rises again. Then bake. This makes twenty large loaves. 

INDEFXan>BNCB CAKE. 

Twenty pounds of flour, fifteen pounds of sugar, ten pounds of 
botter, four dozen of eggs, one quart of wine, one quart of brandy, 
one ounce of nutmegs, three ounces each of cinnamon, cloves, and 
mace, two pounds of citron, five pounds each of currants and rai- 
nns, and one quart of yeast. Frost it, and dress it with box and 
rose leaf. 

NEW HAVEN COMMENCEMENT CAKE. 

One pound of sugar, three quarters of butter, one of flour, one 
cop of yeast, three nutmegs, two tea-spoonsful of cinnamon, and ' 
^y^ eggs. Set to rise over night. In the morning add a tea-spoon 
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of soda, and as much ciK^iped raisiiis and ddpped ctam u jtm 
dioose, and let it stand an hoar before baking. A litde rupber- 
ly Tinegar or melted cnnant jeDj will imffOTe it. lee it. 

rUJM. GAKB. 

Take two caps of sogar, one cop of butter, ooe cop of nnlk or 
botter-milk, one tea-qMxnfol of aaleratns or volatile salts, a gHl of 
brandj, a tea-qMxnfnl of essence of lemon and soffictent floor to 
make a stiff batter. Beat this well togetber, add half a poond of 
raisins stoned and dioi^>ed, half a poond of cmrants, washed snd 
dried bj the fire, and one qoartsr of citron, and bake in abrisk 
OTen. 

VKw teak's hickobt-hut cake. 

One pomid of floor, one poond of sngar, three qo ar teia poond 
of batter, six eggs, two tea-spoons of cream of tartar , one of soda» 
half-cap of sweet milk. Beat the cake thoroa|^j« and then stir 
in a sAiall measare of hidcoiy-nnts, first, of coorae, taking Aem 
from the shell. Bake in a steady bat not qoick oven. This isa 
very fine cake. 

mTf !K i.iewicKit v GAKK. 

One cop of sugar, one egg, piece of batter size of an egg, half 
a cap of milk, one tea-spoonfol of soda, two of cream of taiiVt 
a tea-spoonful of any preferred essence, and sifted floor to makes 
stiff batter. Pat cream of tartar in the floor, soda in the milk, 
and beat thoroaghly. Add last a pint of dried hn^ebenics, and 
bake in a quick oven. This is cheap and good. 

XX>AF GAKB. 

Stir into two quarts of flour a jMnt of milk, sGglitlj warmed, 
and a small tea-cap of jeast. Place it near the fire, where it wiD 
rise quickly. When perfectly light, work in with die hand loar 
beaten eggs, a tea-spoonful of salt, two of cinnamon, a wine glass 
of currant jeUy, a grated nutmeg, and some dupped citron. Stir 
a pound of sugar with three quarters of a poond of batter ; when 
white woriL it into cake ; add another quart of sifted floor, and 
beat the whole with the hand ten or fifteen mimiteSy then set it 
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where it will rise again. When of a spongy lightness, pot it into 
hnttered cake pans and let them stand fifteen or twenty minutes 
before baking. Add if yon like, a poond and a half of raisins 
just before putting the cake into pans. 

NEW teak's cake. 

Three and a quarter pounds oC flou^r, one of butter, and a half 
of sugar, one pint of milk, two tea-spoons of cream tartar, one tea- 
spoon of soda, caraway seeds. 

APPLE CAKE. 

Take one pound of white sugar, two pounds of apples pared 
and cut thin, and the rind o£ a large lemon ; put a pint of water to 
the sugar and boil it to a syrup ; put the apples to it and boil it 
quite thick. Put it into a mould to cool, and send it cold to table, 
with a custard or cream poured round it. 

CURRANT CAKE. 

Beat a pound of fresh butter to a cream ; take one pound and a 
quarter of sugar, and one and a quarter of currants washed and 
picked, and beat up the whites and yolks of eight eggs ; put in 
the sugar by degrees, then a pound of flour and currants ; add a 
gill of brandy, some candied orange and citron ; beat the mixture 
till Tery h'ght ; and bake it in pans. ^ 

VINE ALMOND CAKE. 

Boil a pound and quarter of finely sifted loaf sugar to'a candy ; 
have ready a pound of sweet almonds well blanched and pounded, 
adding a little orange-flower water while pounding to keep them 
from piling; put them in the sugar with the rind of two lemons 
grated very thin and as much juice as to make it of a sharp taste. 
Place this in glasses in the oven ; stir them oflen to keep them 
from candying ; when a little dry put the mixture upon paper in 
small cakes to harden. 

LEMON CAKE. — 1. 

Rob one tea-cup of butter and three tea-cups of powdered loaf 
sugar to a cream ; beat and stir in the yolks of four eggs, add a 
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tea-enp of milk, Uie juioe and grated peel ci one lemon, and Ae 
whites of the eggs ; then sift in four tea-cnpa of prepared floor, 
and bake for about half an hour in two hmg' tins. It can be ioed 

to advantage. 

UDfON CAKE. — 2. 

Beat well together one egg, a small jneoe of batter, flour, and 
the rind of a lemon grated with soffident Inmp sugar to sweetea 
it. Boll them Terj thin, cat them into sndi shapes as desired,aBd 
bake on a tin in a brisk oven. 

PICNIC CAKES. 

One cup of sugar, one half cup of batter, two ^gs, one half cop 
of sweet milk, one tea-spoonful of cream of tartar, one half- tea- 
spoonful of soda. Mix with sifted flour to the oonsistencf of 
cookies, cut in strips, which roll in powdered sugar and twist into 
round cakes. Bake a very light brown. 

MBS. BRISTOL^S BREAD CAKE. 

Four cups of light dough, two cups of sugar, one cap of batter, 
three eggs, one tea-spoonful of soda, one nutmeg, raisins. Thii 
makes two large loaves, and constitutes a fine, cheap and healthy 
fruit cake. 

"PORTAGE FALL9" CAKE. 

Two cups of sugar, one cup of butter, three fourths of a cup of 
sweet milk, four eggs, the yolks and whites beaten separate; two 
tea-spoonsful of cream of tartar, one tea-spoonful of soda. Pot 
the cream of tartar in the milk and the soda in the flour. Beit 
long and well ; bake in a mould, in each section of which drop 
several strips of citron. It should be iced. 

POVERTY CAKE. 

Two cups of sugar, two cups of sour milk, one tea-spoonful of 
saleratus, piece of butter as large as an egg, spice to your taste, 
mix to a batter. 

SNOW CAKE. 

Take half a pound of butter, half a pound of pounded loaf w 
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..w/ or six eggs, and pne pound of arrowroot. Beat 
loe butter to a cream, then add the arrowroot and sugar gradually, 
beating all the time ; beat the six whites separately, in a basin, 
and when a stiff froth, add to the mixture ; put a few drops of any 
sort of essence either lemon, almond, or vanilla, and beat all for 
twenty minutes. Then put into a tin and bake in a moderate ov- 
en, great care being taken that the outside is not burnt before the 
inside is done. Some persons cut snow cake into slices before 
sending it to table, having previously cut off the outside and sifted 
powdered sugar over each slice. 

SMALL SEED CAKES. 

One cup of butter, two of white sugar, three eggs, half a cup 
of seeds, and flour enough to make a stiff paste. Boll it very thin, 
with sugar instead instead of flour, on the board, and cut it in 
round shapes. Bake it about fifleen minutes. 

CREAM CAKE. — 1. 

One cup of sugar, one of sour cream, two of sifted flour, two 
eggs, one tea-spoonful of cream of tartar, half of soda, half of 
salt. Flavor with essence of almond. It is quickly made, and 
delicious eaten fresh. 

CREAM CAKE. — 2. . 

Mix a quart of flour, a pint or more of sweet cream, to wet it 
-well, a tea-spoonful of saleratus, dissolved in a little sour cream 
sEnd bake. 

CREAM CAKES. 

(^Outside.') Two cups of flour, half-cup of butter, half-pint cold 
water. Boil the butter and water together, and stir the flour in 
gradually while boiling. Let it cool ; then add five eggs, a pinch 
of saleratus, and a little salt. Drop the mixture on tins, and bake 
in a quick oven. 

{Inside,) One pint of milk, one cup white sugar, half-cup of 
flour, two eggs. . Beat the eggs, sugar, and flour together, and 
stir them in the milk while boiling. Flavor with lemon or vanilla. 
Cat a slit in the side of each cake, and put in the filling after the 
cakes cool. 
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CORNETS A CREME. 

These are little cakes, made of the joQa oC four fggs, Unrae 
ounces of white sugar melted in a few drops of wicker .vigatk tiM 
fire, two table-spoonsful of flour, and a little essence of lenMm; 
this mixture is baked very ihin upon battered pans, and then roll- 
ed round into small cornucopias, and filled with a whip of crcan 
and a little powdered sugar. 

PORTUGAL CAKE. 

Take half a pound of fresh butter, a pound of fine sugar, and 
four eggs, beat the mixture well till it is light and looks curdling; 
flavor it with mace, add half a pound of currants and a pound of 
flour ; mix all together, put it in pans and bake in a mild OYen. 

GLEN VIS CAKE. 

Take one large cup of sugar, half a cup of butter, two eggs, 
half a cup of milk, half a tea-spoonM of soda, one tea-spoonfiil 
of cream of tartar, spice, and a proportionate quantity of floor. 
By using the whites only of three eggs the cake is uiade finer and 

whiter. 

WARSAW WHITE CAKE. 

Take one and a half large cups of flour, mix half of it with two 
table-spoonsful of melted butter, one tea-spoonful of cream of tar- 
ter, and some milk ; mix the other half with some milk and one 
tea-spoonful of soda. Add to these a coflee cup of sugar, beat all 
together and bake. The milk for cake should always be divided, 
and the soda dissolved in one portion and the cream of tartar in 
the other. 

SOUTH CAROLINA CAKE. 

One small cup of butter, two cups of sugar, three cups of flour, 
four eggs, half a tea-spoonsful of soda, half a tea-cupful of milk, a 
little brandy, and a cup of raisins. 

CIDER CAKE 

One cupful of sugar, one cupful of butter, mix them together. 
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and break in two or tbree eggs ; then add one eupfal of floor,, one 
nutmeg, and one tea-spoonful of saleratus ; put into it one cupful 
of cider, or pour the cider foaming over it ; then add two cups full 
of flour; mix the whole well together, and bake it three quarters 
of an hour* 

CONNBCTICUT COFFEE CAKE. 

Two eggs, two cups of sugar, one cup of coffee (liquid), three 
fourtha cup of butter, diree cups of flour, one tea-spoonful eadt of 
CAorea, cinnmioa, and nutmeg, one teansipoonfid of cresm of tartar, 
and one half tea*spoonM of soda* 

FBIED CAKES WITHOUT EGGS OR MILK. 

Melt a small table-spoonful of lard in a pint of hot water; add a 
heaping tea-spoonful of salt. Mix in smoothly a tea-spoonful of 
soda, two tea-spoonsful of cream of tartar, and sufficient sifled 
floor to make a batter ; add a coflee cup of sugar, and a little 
nutmeg if desired, and work the dough quickly,, but tfaoronghljr. 
BoH it out thin, cut into round cakes and fry immediately. 

FRIED CAKES. 

Two cups sugar, two cups sweet milk, half-cup butter, two eggs, 
tvro tea-spoonsful cream of tartar, one tea-spoon soda, a pinch of 
salt, spice. Add flour in sufficient quantity to roll in shape, and 
fry in hot hrd. 

GINGER P0X7ND CAKE WITH FRUIT. 

Three quarters of a pound of sugar, three quarters of a pound 
of butter, two pounds of flour, six eggs, one quart of molasses, 
half a pound of currants, quarter of a pound of raisins, three 
table-spoonsful of ginger, one tea-spoonful of cloves, two tea- 
spoonsful of cinnamon, three tearspoonsful of baldng powder dia- 
solved in a few q[>oon8ful of milk. Bake one hour. 

CRULLERS. 

Three eggs, one cup of sugar, half a cup of butter, one cup of 
milk, three tea-spoonsful of baking powder, nutmeg, cinnamon, 
8* 
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and lemon juice to taste, floor sufficient to stiffiso. Cot in stripes 
and by in lard. 

CUP CAKE. — 1. 

Three caps of flour, one cup of butter, two cops of sogar, foor 
eggs, a tea-spoonful of saleratos, nutmeg, and essence of lanon. 

CUP CAKE.— 2. • 

Cream half a cop of hotter, with three cops of sogar, hj beating; 
stir in five eggs ; dissolve a small tea-spoonful of soda in a cop of 
sweet milk ; add six cups of silled flour ; stir all veil together, 
and if too thick, add a little more milk, without any more soda. 
Flavor with essence of lemon, and a litde grated notm^. Stir 
all well together, and bake in three pans. 

MOLASSES CUP CAKE. 

Butter one half cup, molasses one cop, sogar one cnp, sweet 
milk one cup, three eggs, three cups of floor, one laige table- 
spoonful of ginger, half tea-spoonful of salt, one tea-spoonfiil of 
soda dissolved in molasses. Mix butter and sugar together well 
first, then add the other ingredients, eggs well-beaten being the 
last. This is very good. 

CAKE WITHOUT EGGS. 

One pint of sour milk, a pint and a half or two pints of floor, 
one pound of raisins, one cup of butter, three cops of sogar, a 
spoonful of saleratus, and spice to taste. Mix together and bake 
an hour. 

HABD TDfES MOLASSES CAKE. 

One large cup of molasses, one cup of sugar, one cop of but- 
termilk, half a cup of butter, one tea-spoonful of soda, one table- 
spoonful of ginger, four cups of flour. Good sweet dripping, or 
part lard, and part butter may be used. When lard is osed in- 
stead of butter, it should have a little salt worked into it. This is 
very good. 

JENNY^S CAKES. 

One cup of iweet milk, one amall cup of sugar, two apoonafbl % 
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of cream of tartar, one spoonful of soda, a very little salt and nut- 
meg; mix very thin with sifted flour, and bake thin and quick. 

MARY'S TEA-CAKE. 

Two eggs, beaten well, with one cup of sugar, then add one 
cap of sour milk, one half cup of butter, or pork drippings, one 
spoonful of soda, one half tea-spoonful of essence of lemon, and' a 
little salt ; mix about as stiff as pound cake^ and bake ii^ a loaf. 

BIRTHDAT CAKES. 

Into a pound of dried flour, put four ounces of butter, four ounces 
of sugar, one egg, a tea-spoonful of bakuig powder, and sufficient 
milk to wet to a paste. Put in currants, and cut in cakes. Sprin- 
kle colored caraway seeds on top, and bake them a light brown. 

SOCIETY CAKES. 

One quart of sponge, three cups of sugar, one cup of butter, 
, three eggs, saleratus, half a pound of stoned raisins, spice it and 
bake slowly. 

SALLY LUNN. 

Six caps of light dough, one-half cup of milk, one-half cup of 
butter, two eggs, and two spoonsful of white sugar ; add floui 
enough to make it the consistency of thick batter, mix well, and 
pour in greased cake-pans ; let them set in a warm place one-half 
hour, and bake by a slow fire. 

SALLY LUNN BREAD. 

One quart of milk, a little soda, three eggs, one tea cup of sugar, 
piece of butter the size of an egg, yeast sufficient for two loaves 
of bread. Make a stiff batter. Bake twenty minutes. 

CHRISTMAS CAKES FOR GOOD CHILDREN. 

Three heaping table-spoonsful of sugar, two heaping ' table- 
spoonsful of butter, one egg, two table-spoonsful of corn-starch 
or miuzena, put into three cups of flour, a small cup of sweet milk, 
a heaping tea-spoonful of cream of tartar, and half of soda, a 
pinch of salt, a few Zanto currants. Roll out in powdered «^^^v 
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cat mttripi, and twist diem roand like diiinpagiiecaln^ Slpiuikfe 
oyer them colored carawaj comfits. Bake qoick, a U|^ lnoim. 

JUMBLES. 

Sift four cups of flour ; cream two cups of nice brown mg^, apd 
half a pound— a small tearcup — of hotter is near enougb; beak 
two eggs very light, grate a little nutai^. add oae-lielf % toe- 
spoonful of soda in half a cop of sweet nulk; add flour enmiglk 
to roll into cakes ; handle as little as possible ; bake in a long tin 
pan, in a quick oven. 

WONDERS. 

Table-spoonful of butter, one of sugar, one egg, a Ktde ipioe. 
Mix stiff, with flour, and boil in lard. 

BOCK CAKES. 

With a pound of dried flour mix a third of «a pomid of powder- 
ed sugar, quarter of a pound of fresh butter beaten to a creanu 
three well-beaten eggs and half a pound of dried currants, wash- 
ed ; beat them all well together, and flavor with nutmeg and lem- 
on peel grated, pounded mace and a spoonful of brandy. P^pare 
the baking plates by sprinkling a little flour on them, and drop the 
batter on them with a spoon, a spoonful at a time. The batter 
should be stiff, so that the top of the cakes will remain rough. 
Stick them with blanched almonds sliced, and bake them in a slack 
oven until of a light color. 

SHREWSBX7RY CAKE. 

Sift three pounds of flour, and a pound of sugar, flavor it with 
cinnamon and nutmeg ; beat three eggs with half a pound of melt- 
ed butter, 80 that it will be of a proper consistency to roll into 
paste ; knead it well, roll it out and cut in small cakes, prick them, 
and bake them in a brisk oven. 

NEW ENGLAND DOUGHNUTS. 

Two cups of sugar, one half a cup of butter, one pound of 
flour, one nutmeg, one tearspoonf ul of cinnamon, one-half cop of 
bakcr^s yeast. Mix into a dough, with warm milk, and set it to 
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rise. When light, roll out half an indi tiuck, and cut into diamonds. 
Boil in a small iron kettle, in lard which is boiling hot, but must 
not be allowed to bum. Turn when brown on one side, and take 
them up with a fish slice. 

DOUGHNUTS. 

One quart of milk, three eggs^ one and one quarter pounds of 
sugar, tiiree fourths of a pound of butter ; add ginger, nutmeg, 
and a small cup of yeast. 

COOKIES. 

Two cups of sugar, one half cup of butter, one cup of sweet / 
milk, one tea-spoonful of baking powder, caraway seeds, flour ) 
enough to roll. These are deliciously light and tender. 

PARTY PUFFS. 

Make a rich paste, roll out thin, and cut with a biscuit-cutter. 
JoL}' them on a shallow tin pan, which has been buttered, and roll 
out a puff-paste, which cut of the same size. In the centre of 
each of the pieces of puff paste cut a hole with a small wine glass, 
leaving a rim, which place on the top of your first pieces of paste, 
and bake all together a light brown. Before putting in the oven, 
brush them over with sweetened white of egg ; it greatly improves 
the appearance. Fill with jelly or sweetmeats of any kind. 

ENGLISH BUNS. 

Bub well together three and a half pounds of flour, and three 
quarters of a pound of butter ; mix it with si^eet milk heated, half 
a pint of ale yeast, spice, and caraway seeds ; knead it into a light 
paste, and put it before the fire to rise. Then work in three 
quarters of a pound of sugar, roll it rather thin, cut into buns, 
place them before the fire to rise again, then bake in a quick 
oven. 



BUNS. 

Half a cupfiil of yeast, one and a half cupsful of sweet milk, 
or water, half a cupful of sugar, stir to a thick batter ; let it rise 
over nighty in the mormng add one cupful of sugar, half a cw^V 
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of butter, a small tea-spoonfbl of saleratos; atir as stiff as bbout; 
let it stand until light, monld, raise and bake. They are ezoellent 
warm, for tea. 

GINGER SNAPS. 

One pmt of molasses, one tea-spoonfal of batter and lard, mixed, 
two eyen tea-spoonsfuls of soda, dissolved in two thirds of a tet- 
cupful of boiling water, two table-spoonsfol of ginger ; mix as 
quickly as possible, with flour enough to roll out thin, and bake 
quickly to a b'ght brown. Sorghum molasses is preferred. They 
will keep any length of time. 

GINGER NUTS. 

Take three quarters of a pound of butter, a pint of molasses, 
and half a pound of sugar. Melt them together, and when cold 
mix it with three pounds of flour, half an ounce of ginger, and a 
little lemon juice. 

SPONGE GINGERBREAD. 

One cup of sour milk, one cup of molasses, half a cup of batter, 
one or two eggs, one and a half tea-spoonsful of soda, ouq large 
spoonful of ginger, and flour to make it as thick as pound cake ; 
put the butter, molasses, and ginger together, and make them 
quite warm, then add the flour, milk, and soda together, and bake 
as soon as possible. 

HARD TIMES GINGERBREAD. 

Two cups of molasses, one cup of sugar, three parts of a cup of 
butter, or sweet dripping, a coffee cup of water, a teaspoonful of 
saleratus, a table or tea-spoonful of ginger. Knead soft, roll half 
an inch thick. Bake quick. 

RICE CHEESE CAKES. — 1. 

Beat three eggs, the whites separately, and four ounces of white 
sugar together, then take half a pound of finely sifted ground rice, a 
quarter of a pound of butter, mix all together, with a small blade 
of mace finely pounded, and the peel of two lemons, rubbed on su- 
gar. The cheese cakes to be light must be made very quick. 
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Four the batter into little tins not qnite full, and bake in a brisk 
oren. Eaten cold. 

RICE CHEESE CAKES. — 2* 

Boil a quarter of a pound of rice till tender in three pints of 
milk, put in four eggs, quarter of a pound of butter, half a pint 
of cream, six ounces of sugar, a lemon extract, nutmeg. Beat 
well, and put in paste in small saucers, or patty-pans, and bake. 

ENGLISH CHEESE CAKES. 

Take six ounces of potatoes, and the peel of four lemons ; boil 
them together until tender, and then beat thoroughly the lempn- 
peel, with a quarter of a pound of sugar ; and the potatoes with 
the same quantity of butter, and a little cream or milk, into which 
i^n egg has been beaten. Mix all well together, with a few nicely 
cleaned Zante currants, and bake in patly-pans, lined with rich 
paste, half an hour. Sift sugar over them. 

APPLE CHEESE CAKES. — 1. 

Fare, core, and boil twelve apples, with enough water to mash 
them ; beat them up veiy smooth, then add three eggs, the juice 
of two lemons and some grated peel, quarter of a pound of fresh 
butter, beaten into a cream and sweetened with pounded loaf su- 
gar ; beat all well in with the apples, bake it in a pufif paste, and 
send it up like an open tart. 

APPLE CHEESE CAKE. — 2, 

Pare, core, and boil twelve apples, with enough water to mash 
them ; beat them up very smootfi, and add the yolks of six eggs, 
the juice of two lemons, and some grated peel, a quarter of a 
pound of fresh butter, beaten into a cream, and sweetened with 
pounded loaf sngar ; beat all well in with the apples. Bake it in 
a puff paste, and seiid it up like open tarts. It is well to make a 
silver cake with these apple cheese cakes, as it makes a fine addi- 
tion to the table, and uses up the whites of the eggs. 

BREAD CHEESE CAKES. 

Slice up a large French roll very thin, pour on it some boiling 
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milk ; when oold, add four eggs* qnarter of a pomd of bnttor. 
melted, some nutmeg, a spoonful of essence of lesMii^ a little Me 
gar, and half a pound of currants ; when mixed together, pour the 
mixture into puff paste as other cheese-cakes. 

COCOAinJT GHBESB CAKES. 

Half a coGoanut, three ounces of lamp angar in half a quite 
of a pint of water, the sugar being first diasc^Ted in the wafter» and 
then the cocoanut, grated, to be added; let this boil for a few 
minutes over a slow fire, and, when cold, add to it the beaten 
yolks of three eggs and the white of one ; pot the nuxtnra into 
tins with puff paste, and bake tfaem ia a Aow oveiu. 

AXJfOND GHEESB CAKES. 

The yolks of three eggs well beaten, a quarter of a pound oC 
bitter and quarter of a pound of sweet almonds, and a quarter 
pound of sifted sugar. The almonds must be. pounded, bot not 
very finely. The eggs should be beaten to a cream, and the so- 
gar mixed with them, and then the almonds added. To be put 
into tartlet tins lined with puff paste. 

NEW year's biscuits. 

Boil a pound and a quarter of lump sugar, upon whidi you have 
rubbed the rind of a lemon, in half a pint of milk ; when cold, 
rub half a pound of butter with two pounds of flour, make a hole 
in the centre, pour in the milk, with as much carbonate of soda as 
would lie upon a sixpence, and a couple of eggs ; mix the whole 
into a smooth paste, lay it out upon your baking^sheet in what- 
ever flat shapes you please, and bake them in a very warm oven. 
The proper way to shape these biscuits is by wooden blocks hav- 
ing pineapples, leaves, and other devices carved on them. 

CREAM BISCUIT. 

Bub one pound of fresh butter into one pound of flour, make a 
hole in the centre into which put half a pound of powdered sugar, 
upon which the rind of a lemon was rubbed previously to pound- 
ing, and three eggs ; mix the eggs well with sugar, and then mix 
all together, forming a flexible paste ; cut it into round pieces each 
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nearly as large as a walnut ; stamp them flat with a small stamp, 
and hake them in a slack oven. 

APPLE BISCUIT. 

Boil apples in water until soil, then take them out and ruh 
through a wire sieve ; flavor with a drop or two of essence or of 
of lemon, and, if you like the taste, a drop of the oil of cloves. 
Add lump sugar equaUin weight to the pulp, and grind it with it ; 
roll the sugared pulp into flat cakes about a quarter of an inch 
thick, and cut them into shapes. Finally dry them in a very slow 
oven, the heat not being strong enough to bake them or melt the 
sugar ; they may be dried also by the summer's sun. They often 
require to be partially dried before they can be rolled out. They 
may, instead of rolling, be dropped on to paper, or put in a ring 
of paper upon a slightly greased iron plate. 

* ORANGE BISCUITS. 

Grate the rind from five oranges, and put Jnto a mortar with 
quarter of a pound of sweet almonds, three quarters of a pound of 
pounded lump sugar, and the whites of one or two eggs, and mix it 
well together with the pestle until it is very light. Drop the mix- 
ture, when ready, in small lumps about the size of a walnut, on 
doubled paper, laid on a baking tin, and put them into moderately 
hot oven. Do not drop them too near together on the paper, as 
they spread while baking. When they are baked take them out, 
and take them off the paper when they are cold. 

MOSS BISCUITS. 

Weigh half a pound of flour, to which add an ounce and a half 
of butter and five ounces o( sugar, rub them well together, and 
mix with one whole and one white of egg, and a tea-spoonful of 
milk ; then add two ounces of ground almonds, which rub well 
into the paste ; afterwards rub the whole through a gauze wire 
sieve, taking it off in small pieces, which lay upon a lightly butter- 
ed baking sheet, and bake them in a moderate oven. 

GINGER BISCUITS. 

One pound of flour, half a pound of butter, turned to a cream. 
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lialf-a-poand of white sngar nfled. ^Iheae to be well mixed; 
then add the yolks and whites of three eggs, beaten separatelj, 
with two ounces of powdered ginger. These last mix graduallj 
with the rest. Roll out thin and cut it into biscuits ; bake them 
on tins in a quick oven. 

judge's biscuits. 

Break six eggs into a basin, whisk then^^ell for five nunutes; 
put in half a pound of powdered sugar, and whisk again for tea 
minutes. Add some cararway seeds, if liked, and half a pound 
of dry sifled flour, mixing all thoroughly. Drop the mixture on 
paper, each being the size of about a silver quarter dollar and 
high in the middle. Sift sugar over them and bake them. Bemova 
them from the paper while they are hot. A wooden spoon is the 
best to stir with. 

king's biscuits. 

Put half a pound of butter into a basin and turn it .about well. 
Whisk six eggs well, add half a pound of powdered sugar, whisk 
another ten minutes, and then mix with the butter, alter whidi 
stir in six ounces of currants, and an equal quantity of dried 
flour. After mixing these all well together, drop the mixture on 
paper and bake in a quick oven, taking the biscuits off the paper 
while hot. 

GRAHAM FIG BISCUIT. 

Wash and scald figs and mix with enough Graham flour to make 
a good dough by much kneading; roll and cut into biscuits half an 
inch thick, bake quickly. 

MACAROONS. 

Scald a pound of almonds, let them lie awhile in cold water, 
then dry them, and mash them together. Moisten them in the 
white of an egg to prevent them turning into oil, and then take 
an equal quantity of powdered sugar, and the whites of four eggs. 
Mix the whole well together, shape them on wafer-paper and bake 
on thin plates in a mild oven. 
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COCOANUT CAKES. 

Scrape off the xind and grate the nut quite fine, and mix it with 
half its weight of finely pounded white sugar, and the white of aa 
egg* Drop the mixture on wafer paper in rough pieces, the size 
of a nutmee:. and bake it in a moderate oven. 

ICING. 

To ice a good sized cake, put eight ounces of powdered sugar 
into a mortar with four spoonsfuls of rose water, and the« whites of 
two eggs, beating and straining it. Then whisk it well, and when 
the cake is almost cold cover it with the iceing evenly, using a 
feather or knife. Put it in the oven to harden, but not long enough 
to discolor it, and keep it in a very dry place. 

CHOCOLATB ICING. 

A cup of milk, a quarter of a pound of good chocolate, one cup 
of powdered sugar, one tea-spoonful of vanilla. Scald the milk 
and chocolate, then add the sugar, and pour it on the well-beaten 
white of an egg. This will ice a good sized cake or pudding. An 
almond iceing is given in the receipt for a bride cake. 
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Thia new method recommends itself, not only on aceomit of ill 
health, bat its economy, especialty sinee the price of sagar hii 
become so enormous as to be almost prohibitorj. Froperlj put up 
in the right kind of cans, there are many fruits which require no 
sugar, and even the most acid only a very little, sav, one fourth of 
the weight ; it should, however, be of the finest quality. 

Use the zinc-covered, self-sealing jars, as the ooyctb of tbflM 
can be screwed down without difficulty, while the jars are in die 
water, and we have never known fruit to spoil in them. 

Fill the jars with fruit and sugar in the proportion of one pound 
of crushed sugar to four pounds of fruit. Set them in cold water 
(a wash boiler is as good as any thing for the purpose), which beat 
to boihng. The jars, by the way, should not be filled to within an 
inch of the top, and when the boiling process, by expelling the air, 
has forced the fruit up to the top of the jar, it is exactly the time 
to put on the cover, and with a small holder in the left hand, to 
keep the fingers from being burnt, screw it tight down, before 
taking the jar from the water. 

Cherries, raspberries and plums, may be preserved in predseljr 
the same way ; peaches and pears also, omitting the sugar, which 
they do not require, as they keep just as well without. 

STRAWBERRY JAM. 

Separate the hulls from the berries, for each pound of beiriet 
weigh out three quarters of a pound of pounded sugar; pat the 
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berries in a deep dish sprinkling the sugar among it, and lot them 
remain ten or twelve hours, then boil them together half an hour 
very slowly. 

RASFBXRB7 JAM. 

This should be made in the same manner as strawberry jam. 
Let it boil, after it commence^ to do so, fifteen or twenty minutes ; 
another way is to bruise together a quart of raspberries, and a 
pint of currant jelly ; boil them slowly six or seven minutes, stirring 
them ; then put into close pots. This will keep two years. 

STRAWBERRIES IX CANS. 

Half a pound of sugar to every pound of ben*ies ; scald them 
together, fill the cans while hot, and seal at once. 

DRIED STRAWBERRIES 

Put ten pounds of strawberries into a jar, and sprinkle among 
them four pounds of white sugar. Let them stand until the next 
day, then scald them and put them back into the jar. On the third 
day, put another pound of sugar over them and scald them again, 
pour out on plates, or dishes, and dry them in a cool oven, or the 
back part of the range. They must be kept in tin canisters, and 
will make a very good dessert dish in winter. 

STRAWBERRT JAM. 

• Boil the strawberries gently until thick, and very much reduced ; 
add loaf sugar, three quarters of a pound to a pound of fruit, and 
stir constantly, until it is reduced to a paste. Put in small jars, 
and cover with egg paper — ^that is paper covered on the under 
side with white of egg, — ^and tie down a second paper over them. 

FBESERYXD RASPBERRIES. 

Take five or six pounds of red, but not too ripe raspberries ; 
pick and put them into a preserving pan, with an equal weight of 
clarified sugar; when they have boiled up about a dozen times, 
skim and pour the whole into a pan, till the next da^ then drain the 
firoit and put it into jars ; put to the syrup about two glasses of 
cherry juice, previously strained ; boil the sugar again, and ponr it 
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over the raspberries ; add afterwards about a spoonM of corrant 
juice to eadi pot, and when cold, lay on ^jjpandy paper, and tie 
them down. 

CURRAirr AND BASFBKRRIE8 SWEETMEAT. 

Take equal weight of red currants and raspberries, and of 
sugar, three quarters of a pound of best loaf, to each pound of 
fruit. Cover the fruit with the sugar over night, and the next daj 
boil all together slowly for an hour, skimming if necessary. Pnt in 
small jars, and fasten down while hot, with ^g, or brandy papor. 
It will keep well, and makes a delicious sweetmeat. 

CHERRY JAM. 

Stone fotkr pounds of Kentish cherries, add to them half a pint 
red currant juice and a pound of fine sugar, and boil all together 
briskly till the mixture becomes stiff. 

GREEN 6RAFE JAM. 

Put the grapes in a jar, and let them cook in a kettle of boiling 
water, until they are soft, and can be separated from the seeds. 
Strain through a fine colander, and to every pound of grape, put a 
pound of crushed sugar. Boil all together very gently, until a thick 
jam is formed, and then put in small moulds, or glasses, and cover 
with egg paper. 

PLUM JAM. 

Prcpafe the plums by skinning and stqj^ing them, allow three 
quarters of a pound of finely pounded loaf sugar to one pound of 
fruit ; lay them in a deep dish over night with the sugar sprinkled 
amonfi^ them, and in the morning let them boil twenty minutes, 
aftei^pky have become sufiiciently hot to bubble over their wholo 
surface. 

PINEAPPLE JAM. 

Cut the pineapple into small slices and then iito square pieces, 
removing all thAkin and eyes. Allow three qipfCers of a pound 
of loaf sugar to a pound of pineapple, and boil Uiem very slowly 
twenty-five or thirty minutes. 
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BLACK CURRANT JAM. 

Boil together for quarter of an hour after it commences to bab- 
ble, stirring well a mixture composed of a pint of juice of red car- 
rants, and a pound and a quarter of pounded loaf sugar, to each 
pound of currants. 

PRESERVED CHERRIES. « 

Stone the fruit, weigh it, and for every pound, take three quar^ , 
ters of a pound of loaf sugar. First dissolve the -sugar in water, 
in the proportion of a pint^f water to a pound an j a half of sugar. 
Then add the fruit, and let it boil as fast as possible for half an 
hour, till it begins to jelly, as it soon thick^s by keeping. Put it 
in pots, cover with brandy paper next the fruit,^ and then closely 
from the air. 

e 

PICKLED CHERRIES. 

Procure white " ox-heart^ cherries, leave the stems on, and 
prepare for eight pounds of fruit, four pounds of sugar, two quarts 
very best vinegar, a little cloves and double the bulk in cinnamon, 
mace and ginger root. Boil the vinegar, sugar and spices, skim- 
ming thftroughly. Put the fruit in bottles, strain the syrup over ' 
it, screw them down, and put them in a i:ettle of boiling water for 
ten minutes. When they look like cracking they are done. 

FINE APPLE MARMALADE. 

Boil together for each pound of«grated pineapple a pound of 
double refined loaf sugar. When it is boiled thick, which will be 
in about fifteen minutes, if the quantity is small, or more if large, 
pat it in tumblers, and paste over them papers wet with the beaten 
whites of eggs. Keep it in a dry, cool place. ^^ 

PRESERVED QUINCES. 

Peel and core them, put in the kettle, and cover them with the 
parings, cores, and considerable water. Cover close and boil till 
tender; then take out the quinces, strain off the liquor, and to 
every pint add one pound of loaf-sugar. Boil it a few minutes,- 
skim, put in the quinces, ancl boil slowly twenty minutes, or until 
^7 are dear. 
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Wc^ the apples, azid whk la etful weishk of M^or HMikB a 
wjnp mk apple jeOr, auad after As it well bofled, ptick Ike enb- 
apples ami pat them into h. When they ha:«« boiled a lev mbh 
ates. take them oat, and let them dram on a aieir«. PkH thm 
again into the sjrup* when thej are weaAj oold, aad after boiE^g 
a lev ninotes mor^, drain them as belbre. B^eai thia proees a 
third tine, and afterwards pbee them ia glaaKa or jaia, ] 
the boclittg jeHr oTer t 
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TakegreciigageSv waak and wipe them dr]r,^ 
jides and pack diem in bottles or jara. widi munihw iMxgjt obo^^ 
to kt die finut in vid»at pnesBBg. I^ e pai e a Teij liek ajmpb 
kfi it cod to blood heal* mix in tike ptopmt i oB of oae tibird sjrnp 
to two c^ brandr. mix thorooighlT, fiU tike bottles, eoek, aad sell 
peHecdr air t^ht. If syrap ii left» botde k Ibr fiitare br; If 
the skins are tocEgb remoTe tikem. 

ntBSSBTKD nxBAinxs. 

-^7 IVel die pineapples, inzt cot the eres, slice them aad en* oat Ite 
hard centre. Then boil thm tiQ tender ; skim the liqud aBd add 
to tc three qoirten cf a poo&d of sogar to a povBd of pine apple. 
Boil it, skim it again and pot in die frmt* and boil it till dear of 
soit, or pat in lemoos and one poond of sogar. 

GKXXX TXG« PKESXBTKD. 

Take half npe%». and prick Aem near the stalk, scaH them aad 
when kabr cold throw them into cold waeler and let Ih t iiB drain. 
BotlflBritied sogar in a corered p re j^rii n g paa, pot ia the figs» kl 
them boil three or loor times : then take diem firam tike fire, skin 
&em well and pot them in a warm pbice over nighL In tike mom- 
ii^ drain off the STrrxp. bo3 it np a doaen times, and whea kke- 
warm poor it oq die figs. Let it stand tiQ tike Bexl dar, drain it 
off aBd boS is i|i agvn. Aen add ^ figs to it, bofl thesm togeAer 
once IB the covered pre^serring pan, skim i^gaiB. aBd pBt ib jan 
lorBK, 
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TO FRESERVE PLUMS OR DAMSONS WHOLE. 

sigh yonr fruit, and to eyeiy pound allow three quarters of 
3d sugar. Put into stone jars alternate layers of fruit and 
» tie down with cloth, and let them stand in an oven after 
has been baked in it, until it is cold. The next day strain 
e tyrapt boil and clarify it, and pour over the fruit, which in 
lean time has been carefully removed to glass jars or china 
Place over them egg tissue-paper, and over that thick white 
pasted, or bladder tied strongly down, 
other method is to put the plums into water over a slow fire 
;hey begin to peel, keeping them under the water, then take 
ins off carefully and pot thetm into a jar with enough thin 
to cover them completely. Boil the syrup next day, put the 
in, boil gently, allow them to stand till cold ; repeat the pro- 
iuming them in the S3rrup till nearly cold. Take the plums 
strain the syrup, add more sugar, skim it, put the plums in 
and boil them till they become quite dear, then put them in 
id tie them down with paper. 

CURRANTS PRESERVED. 

Id a few of the currants at a time until all are done, put sn- 
to the juice in the proportion of a pound of sugar to a pound 
rrants, and boil a few minutes ; then put the cnrfants back 
he syrup, and boil them up once. 

RHUBARB PRESERVED. 

•e half a dozen oranges, remove the seeds and white rind, 
he pulp into a stew pan with the peel cut very small. Then 
k quart of rhubarb cut fine, and a pound and a half of loaf 
; boil the whole dowii as for other preserves. This is almost 
to Scotch marmalade. 

ORANGES PRESERVED. 

pf es crv e oranges whole, grate the rinds slightly, and score 
ronnd with a knife, or cut the rinds into scollops or any other 
n, not cutting deep ; then put them into cold water for three 
changing the water two or thre^ times a day ; afterwards tie 
10 
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them up in a bag, and boil them in water until & pin^s head will 
penetrate their skins easily. Take a pound and a half of white 
sugar to every pound of oranges, and while thej are bolting, pat 
the sugar on the fire with rather more than half a pint of water 
to each pound. Let it boil a minute or two, and then stram it 
through muslin. Then put the oranges into the symp, and boil 
until the syrup will jelly and is of a nice yellow color ; it camiot 
be too sti£f. The syrup need not cover the oranges, but they most 
be turned so that each part gets thoroughly done. 

PICKLING PEABS AND PEACHBS. 

This is a very nice way of presenang these ihiits, particolariy 
for those who like such a retish with cold meats. Select smooth 
freestone peaches, and medium sized juicy pears, and stick them 
full of cloves, that is to say, like pins upon a pincushion, heads up; 
and perhaps half an inch apart. Boil together, either the syrup 
left from dried fruit, and vinegar, in the proportions mentioned in 
the receipt for drying plums and small fruit, or seven pounds of 
good Orleans sugar to one gallon of good vinegar, an ounce of 
mace, and an ounce of allspice. When it boils, put in the fruit, 
and let it all boil gently together, until a pin will slip in and oat 
easily. Then take the fruit out in jars, boil the spiced and sweet- 
ened vinegar for a few minutes longer, and then pour over fruit 
and set it away to cool. When cold, fasten thick paper over the 
Uds with paste or mucilage. 

DAMSON PLUMS, {To picJcU.) 

To two pounds of plums, take one pound of brown sugar, and 
one pint of vinegar, tea-spoonful of mace, one of cinnamon ; boil 
them well, and pour it on the fruit hot ; when cold, drain it oft 
boil it and pour it on again, repeating it six times. 

PEACHES DRIED WITH SUOAB. 

Peel yellow peaches, cut them from the stone in one piece, allow 
two pounds of sugar for six pounds of the fruit, make a syrup of 
three quarters pound of sugar and a little water, put in the peaches 
and let them stay till they arc quite clear, take them up aurefollf 
on a dish and set them in the sun to dry. Strew powdered sogtf 
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over them on all sides, a little at a time, and if any syrup is left re- 
move them to fresh dishes. When they are quite dry lay them 
lightly in a jar with a little sugar between each layer. 

TO DRY PLUMS AND SMALL FRUITS. 

A very good method is to pit them, and put in jars, a layer of 
fruit to a layer of sugar, in the proportion of half a pound of sugar 
to a pound of fruit. Let them stand twenty-four hours, and then 
boil them, taking the scum off, as it rises to the surface. When 
they have boiled ten minutes, take them out of the syrup, drain 
them, and spread them thin on dishes, or hair sieves, to dry in the 
sun ; they will need turning every few hours, until dry. 

The syrup that is left can be used,«in the proportion of a large 
pint to a small quart of good vinegar, for pickling pears or peach- 
es, — ^the method for doing which is explained in the receipt under 
that head. 

Another method for drying plums, peaches and apples, is to 
prepare them nicely, by pitting or peeling and cutting, dry them 
partly, and then lay them in jars, strewing sugar between each lay- 
er. Tie them down, and they will keep well, and be delicious for 
pies, or stewing. 

Some people are troubled with insects among fruit, when it is 
kept a long time. A handful of sassafras bark thrown among it 
will keep it free from worms. 

PRESERVED CITRON. 

Pare ripe citron melons, and cut them into half-moon shaped 
pieces, about half an inch in thickness. Boil in soda water until 
tender, when^i straw will pass through them ; skim them out and 
lay them in weak alum water ; let them remain three hours ; then 
put them in cold water for another hour. Then take on^ quart 
of water, four pounds of sugar, and the same weight of citron ; 
boil this syrup and remove the scum ; when clear put in the citron^ 
let it remaii\,till the sugar has penetrated it thoroughly ; then pack 
it in jars. Boil the syrup until it is ropy, and pour it in the jars. 
Flavor with extract of ginger. Add to each quart jar a table- 
spoonful of extract of lemon peel, and seal them as soon as filled, 
with paper wet in egg. 
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AFFLE SWEBTMBATB. 



Frocore fresh gathered ripe apples, of a fine sort; ped them, 
take out the cores, and cat them in quarters ; place them in a pre- 
serving pan with a glass of water, a little lemon or orange' peel, 
and a pound of sugar to a pound and a half of finiit. L^ it hoil 
thoroughly, and then put it into preserve pots. 



APPLE PRESERVE. * 

Peel and weigh ten pounds of apples ; stew them in a pan, with 
one pint of water ; when they are quite tender put in eight pounds 
of pounded suger, two ounces of ground ginger, the juice and 
grated rind of four or five lemqns ; let it boil half an hour or more, 
stirring it all the time, then put it in small jars or moulds. 

APPLE BUTTER. 

Take ten gallons of new sweet cider, .before it has fermented ; 
put it into a brass kettle ; if the kettle will not hc^d all of the d- 
der, put in a part, and set it a-boiling ; skim it, and as it boils 
away keep adding, until you have put in all the cider ; bofl down 
to about five gallons. For the ten gallons of dder, take half a 
bushel of quarters of apples ; part quince gives it a fine flavor. 
Now wash and drain the apples, put them into the boiled cider, 
and when they are soil, it must be stirred constantly until finished. 
It requires a stick formed in such a way as to keep moving on the 
bottom of the kettle, to prevent the apple firom sticking and burn- 
ing. Have a slow fire, and attend carefully to the stirring at the 
bottom of the kettle. If for winter use, from one to two hpurs* 
boiling, after the apples first begin to boil, is sufficient ; or a long- 
er time if thought proper. Before taking it firom the fire, season 
with spice, cinnamon and cloves, to suit the taste. Remove the 
kettle from the fire, dip^the apple butter while hot into well glazed 
crocks, or stone jars ; Uien set away to cool. When cold, cut pa- 
per covers for each crock'; soak it in apple-jack, lay it inside of 
the vessel, on the apple butter, and cover it close. A barrel of 
cider may be boiled down to about ten gallons, observing the i 
proportions as given above. 
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TO PREVENT WASTE %S APPLES. 

An exoeQeiit wa^r to prevent waste in apples, is to pick out all 
that are beginning to speck, peel, cut up and stew as for sauce, 
and fill into air-tight cans. As canned fruit is used through the 
fall and winter, the cans can be re-filled in this way with apples, 
and in that way they will be presjerved for pies or sauce till summer. 

PRESEBVED PIPPINS. 

mppins and bell-flowers make a delicious preserve. Take hidf 
a pound of sugar to each pound of firuit, make a syrup in which 
boil die fruit till clear, take out the fruit and boil the syrup till 
thick ; add extract of lemon to taste, and pour over the fruit to 
prevent the necessity of long boiling, which injures the taste, and 
looks of preserves ; they can be put while boiling into tin cans and 
sealed. 

PRESERVED CUCUMBERS. 

Split the cucumbers and extract the seeds. Let them remain 
for three days in salt and water. Put them now into cold water, 
with a small quantity of alum, and boil them till tender. Drain 
them and allow them to lie in a thin syrup for two days ; then take 
them out, boiling the syrup again, and pour it over die cucumbers, 
repeating this operation twice more. Now boil some clarified su- 
gar until, when a spoonful of it is taken up and blown through, 
small sparks of sugar will fly from it ; put the cucumbers into this 
and let them simmer five minutes. Leave them until the next day, 
when the whole must be boiled up again, and afterwards put by 
for use. 

VEGETABLE MARROW PRESERVED. * 

Soak the vegetable marrow'^twelve hours in salt and water, then 
pare it, remove the seeds and soft part, cut it into small, thick, 
squaro pieces. Boil it in water until tender, put in a little prepared 
cochmeal to color it ; then strain it. Make a syrup of powdered 
sugar, boil in it two sliced lemons and a quarter of a pound of 
whole ginger ; when cold, put in the vegetable marrow and let it 
stand two days. Pour off the syrup, add more sugar to it, boil it 
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again and add it to tlie vegetable marrow ; remove the vegetable 
marrow, boil it up several times till tlie syrap is strong and trans- 
parent, and the last time jou do so boil the v^etable marrow in 
the syrup. An equal weight of sugar and vegetable marrow is 
used in making the syrup. 

TOSCATO FIGS. 

Take pear shaped, or small single tomatoes, scald and sldn them, 
then to half a peck or eight* pounds of them, take three pounds of 
brown sugar. Cook them with sugar over a fire without water, 
until the sugar penetrates and they are clarified. Take them out, 
spread on dishes, flatten them and dry in the sun. Sprinkle on a 
little syrup while drying, after whidi pack down in boxes treating 
each layer with powdered sugar ; the syrup that is left can be boil- 
ed down and bottled for use. They will keep from year to year, 
retaining their flavor, which is nearly like that of fresh figs. 

PBESERYED ARTICHOKES. 

Cook them half done, then separate the leaves from the fur and 
preserve the fleshy part called ** the bottom,^ ^d turn them still 
warm into cold water to make them firm. Afterwards put them in- 
to the oven four different times, when they will become thin, hard 
and transparent. They may be eaten raw with salad sauce. 

CANDIED 0RAK6E PEEL RINGS. 

Cut some Seville oranges in half, remove the pulp, and let the 
peel soak for three days in strong salt and spring water. This 
must be repeated three times, after which the peel should be plac- 
ed on a sieve to dry. Put one pound of loaf sugar to one quart 
of water, boil it, and skim it until quite clear. Double the orange 
peel, and cut it across in narrow stnps which, when opened, will, 
of course, form rings. Let these simmer in the sugar until quite 
transparent, and then dry them before the fire. Make a syrup of 
the best loaf sugar using only enough water to dissolve it ; and 
while it is boiling put in the rings, stirring continually until the 
sugar is candied round them, then put them to diy before the fire 
or in a cool oven. 
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FBEPARma CITRON FOR CAKB. 

Boil the citron in soda water until it is clear or tender, have 
ready a nice syrup of sugar ; put in the citron, and boil until the 
sugar has struck through it ; take it out on plates to dry slowly, 
sprinkle pulverized sugar on both sides, two or three times until it 
is dried enough. Then pack it in wooden boxes, with sugar be- 
tween the layers. It is nearly as nice as bought citron. 

FRIED PUMPKIN. 

Select the ripest and largest. Peel and stew them dry, then 
spread out on plates and dry in a cool oven until all the moisture 
is extracted. It will then be a dry, hard, thin layer, whidi may 
be packed away in tin cans, ^ boxes, in a dry place until re- 
quired for use. Be careful to dry, and not to cook or bake it while 
in the oven. When required for use, soak it over night in sweet 
milk. 

TOMATO SWEETMEATS. 

Scald and remove the skin, slice them thinly and stew them in 
sugar like other preserves, using the best kind of sugar, — three 
quarters of a pound, for a pound of tomatoes. 



JELLIES. HOW TO MAKE THEM. 



AFPLB JELLT. 

Take one dozen of the largest applet, pare Mid aliee them kto 
three quarts and one pint of water. Fat diem into a tin pan, and 
boil them until they become a pdp and one half of tbe water ii 
consumed. Pour it into a jelly-bag, and after it has done raMMBg, 
press what juice you can from the bag. To everj pint of jooe 
add one pound of white sugar ; set the juice and sugar on the fire 
and let them boil twenty minutes slumming it all the time. Add 
lemon juice and peel to taste. Pour it into tea-cups or jelly-glasses 
at hand, and turn it out entire. The above quantity q€ apples will 
make about three pints of juice. Remember, after joa have 
pared one apple, slice it immediately into the water, and do »ot 
pare them all together ; moreover, let them lie, or it will render 
them red, and you will lose a great quantity of the apple juice. 
Golden pippin apples make the finest jelly. It is necessary to be 
very careful about over-boiling all fruit jellies, else they soon 
spoil ; fifteen to twenty minutes after the sugar has been added is 
generally sufficient. It is also important to put jellies and jams 
into the moulds or jars, the moment they $tre taken from the fire. 

Another method from the French is«as follows : — Choose fine- 
flavored, jucy, ripe apples, peel them, and cut them into quarters, 
putting them into water as they are cut, to prevent -their turning 
black. When they are all cut, place them in the preserving-pan 
and put to them just water enough to cover them. Let them cook 
until they are quite soft ; take them out of the preserving-pan, 
place them in a seive, and let the juice drain firom them. Boil the 
juice with an equal weight of sugar until it will jelly, (when test- 
ed by placing a little on a cold plate,) alid pour it into the jelly 
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jars. Qukkce jellj majbe made in the same maimer. If it is 
desired to have the apple jelly of a full pink tinge, let a ittle 
cochineal be put into it, and that will give it color. 

* MRS. WBBSTER^S WINS JELLY. 

Take of American isinglass four ounces ; dissolve it in three 
quarts of hot water ; add one half ounce of stick cinnamon, the 
juice of two, and the peel of one lemon, one and one half pounds 
of pure white sugar ; let it all come to a boil slowlj, then add a 
gill of Maderia wine and let it simmer a while longer; then strain 
it twice through a jelly bag, and set it to cool ; the extract of saf- 
fron colors it beautifully. 

CRAB APPLE JELLT. 

Fill your preserving kettle with apples ; then cover with water. 
Boil until they are very soft. Drain the water off through a cloth, 
and add to each pint of the water, one pound of white sugar. 
Let the water come to a boil, before adding the sugar. Then boil 
five minutes. Turn off into glasses, or small jars, and when cold 
cover with thick paper. 

CIDER JELLT. 

Boil new dder to the consistency of * syrup, adding a pound of 
white sugar to a gallon of cider. Skim it. Let it cool, and it will 
be a beautiful dear jelly, very nice to m^^e drink for the sick or 
weU. 

CURRANT JELLT. 

Fill a jar with currants, and place it in a kettle of boiling water. 
When the juice is expelled, strain through a cloth, and to every 
pint add a pound of white sugar. Boil ten minutes^ skimming till 
it is quite clear. Black currant or grape jelly can oe made in the 
same way. 

QUINCE JELLT. 

If quinces are high a jelly may be made of the peels and cores, 
but if the fruit is plenty, boil the whole. Allow one quart of 
water to ten pounds of quince. Cover the fruit and boil until ten- 
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der; then pour them into a jelty bag without pressing, and let 
them drain into an earthen dish, no matter if until the next mean- 
ing. Allow a pound of the best white sugar for every pint of 
juice. Place the syrup on the fire in a preserving kettle ; as soon 
as it becomes hot, stir in the sugar, boil a few moments ; and put 
it in moulds. 

BLACKBEBRY JELLY. 

Boil the berry a few moments, then strain it and add one pound 
of sugar to one quart of juice. Boil it till it becomes a jelly. 

WINE JELLY. 

To one pint of wine add one ounce of isinglass, half a pound of 
sugar, and spice to your taste. 

BICE JELLY. 

Take quarter of a pound of rice flour, and half a pound of loaf 
sugar, boil them in a quart of water; when they become a glutin- 
ous mass strain off the jelly, add wine or lemon juioe and let it 
cool. 

TAPIOCA JELLY. 

Take four table^spoonsful of tapioca, rinse it thoroughly, then 
soak it five hours in cold water enough to cover it. Set a pint of 
cold water on the fire, when it boils, mash and stir up the tapioca 
that is in the water, and mix it with the boiling water. Let the 
' whole simmer gently, with a stick of cinnamon or mace. When 
thick and clear, mix two table-spoonsful of white sugar with half 
a table-spoonful of lemon juice, and a glass of white wine — stir it 
into the jelly ; if not sweet enough, add more sugar, and turn the 
jelly into cups. 

JELLY FROM GELATINE. 

To make two quarts, take a two ounce package of the gelatine 
and soak for one hour in a pint of cold Water ; add to this one and 
one-half pounds of sugar, the juice of four lemons, tfome orange 
peel, stick cinnamon or other flavoring ; when the gelatine is thor- 
oughly soaked, pour on tlu:ee pints of boiling water and strain im- 
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mediately through a jelly bag or coarse toweling ; next poor into 
moulds and set aside to cool ; in warm weather use a little more 
gelatine. 

CRANBERRY JELLT. 

This is made like currant jelly, but it is hardly worth while to 
make it to keep, when it is so easily made fresh all through the 
winter. 

SAGO JELLT. 

A tea-cupful of sago, boiled in three pints and a half of water 
till ready. When cold, add half a pint of raspberry syrup. Pour 
it into a shape ^hich has been rinsed in cold water, and let it stand 
until it is sufficiently set to turn out well. When dished, pour a 
little cream round it, if preferred. 

MEDLAR JELLT. ^ 

Take medlars when they are ripe (i. e. when eatable) and put ft ^ 
them into a preserving pan with as much water as will cover 
them ; simmer slowly until they become a pulp, then strain through 
a thin jelly bag, and to every pint of juice add a qurrter of a 
pound lump sugar. Boil for an hour and pour into jars ;* when 
cold it will be a stiff jelly. Medlar jelly made from this recipe, 
in some degree resembles Guava jelly. It makes a very good ad- 
dition to a winter dessert. 

CALF^S FEET JELLT. 

Take well cleaned calf's feet, put one quart of water to four calf's 
feet, and boil until reduced to one quart ; then strain, and when 
cold, take off the top. In taking out the jelly, avoid the settlings. 
To the quart, put half a pound of sugar, the juice of two lemons, 
and clarify this with the whites of two eggs, boil aHtOj^ther a few 
moments and strain it through a cloth. *\ 

GRAPE JELLT. 

Take garden grapes beibre they are fully ripe, pick them, and 
boil gently with a little ifilEl«r, or small cupful, until the piece flows 
freely, and the pulp is dissolved. Strain throgh a thin Swiss mus- 
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Hn bag* pretfing the pulp tiiroiigli, «id bcttl agaon ibr fift^MB in» 
utet before adding the sugar, a poond of loaf eogar, to enmy foit. 
Boil with the sugar fifteen minutes longer, taking off any skom that 
may rise. Put in moulds or glaases, and cover with egg paper. 
Wild grapes will make jelly, but not so firm as the cultivated ones. 
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8TSAWBEBREES AND CBBAH. 

Pick jour Btitkivberries oirer carefully ; if ^bey are dusty, wash 
them, hj pouring 'water over them through a eolander. Arrange 
them in a glass dish, sprinkling a thick layer of powdered sugar 
over them when it is half full, and another on the top ; sugar them 
onlj a fiiw minutes before they are to be eaten, and cover with 
cream or eondenaed milk, partially diluted, when serving. [See 
page 186, 187.] 

PEACHES. 

Peel fine juicy rareripe peaches, cut them up, cover thickly with 
powdered sugar, and serve with cream, or without. 

HUCKLEBERRIES. 

Some people like these without sugar, the best way therefore is 
to pick them carefully, and put them on the table in a glass dish, 
flanked by a bowl of powdered sugar, and a pitcher of milk, and 
let every one suit his or her taste. They are delicious eaten in a 
bowl with bread and milk, and in this way, constitute au excellent 
summer morning, or mid-day meal. 

BLACKBERRIES . 

These are best without milk, and may be sugared either before 
or afler putting on the table. Plenty of white powdered sugar is 
necessary, and a little lemon juice dropped upon the sugar is an 
improvement. 

WHITE AND RED CURRANTS. ♦ 

Pick them large, and fresh from the stems, and put them either 
together, or separate into glass dishes ; cover then thickly with white 
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pondered sngar an hour before they are wanted* and serve with 
sugar in a glass bowl. Mixed white and red cnrranta make a yeiy 
prettj dbh, and with plenty of sngar are delicioiia to eat with 
costard. 

CUBRANTS AND HUCKLBBERRDES. 

Bed currants, and huckleberries mixed, make a delightful and 
refreshing dish, the sugar should be sprinkled throngfa them half 
an hour before they are eaten, served with milk, or cream. An 
excellent breakfast dish ; the currants jost imparting to the hoc^k- 
berries the piquant taste that they lack. 

CUBRANTS AND RASFBKBRIBS. 

These are excellent mixed, and eaten in the same way, mndi 
finer to our taste than raspberries alone, although in the absence 
of ourran^, no one would object to raspberries, whidi are ^ 
most delicate of all fruit, and are served precisely like 8trawbe^ 
ries. 

CHBRRIBS. 

These are less desirable than other small fruit, uncooked, and are 
liable to be infected with worms. White hearts, fine and smooth, 
pitted, or only sprinkled whole, with powdered sugar, are however, 
very nice. 



YEAST, BREAD, BISCUITS, Etc. 



YKAST. 

Take twelve large potatoes, pare and grate them ; have two 
single handsful of hops boiled in one quart of water ; strain upon 
the potatoes ; set the pan on the stove, and stir till it scalds ; take 
off, and add one table-spoonful of brown sugar, one tea-spoonful 
of ginger ; when cool, add half a pint of good brewer^s yeast if it 
can be got, if not, take hop or cake yeast to start with, the flour 
will soon work out. This is always ready, does not sour quickly, 
and will keep two months in a cool place without needing soda. 
It should be put into a half gallon jug, corked, and tied down and 
kept in a cool place. One tea-cupful will raise two large loaves 
of bread. 

CONNECTICUT TEAST. 

Put a handful of hops in a bag, boil in two quarts of water with 
five pared potatoes ; when done, siil the potatoes, put with them 
in a pan one table-spoonful of flour, half cup' of sugar, half cup of 
salt ; pour on this the boiling hop water. When sufficiently cool, 
add yeast enough to ferment it well, then put it in a jug, cork tight, 
keep in a cool place. 

AN EXCELLENT YEAST. 

Boil four ' good sized potatoes, mash or sift fine, then add one 
half cup of sugar, two-thirds of a cup of salt,* one quart of boil- 
ing water, then put in one pint of cold water and a cup of old 
yeast ; cover and rise over night ; it will then be fit to use ; one 
gill is sufficient for three pints of flour. 

POTATO YEAST. 

This does not keep long, but it is very nice to use for anything 
which requires raising. It is made by smoothly mashing a dozen 
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lai^, mealy, boiled potatoes, into wUdi mix a large handfiil of 
white flour and a little salt. Stir in a tea-<mp of baker^s yeast to 
make it a batter. When it is raised up light, bottle and cork it 
tight and put it in a cool place. It may be used without any feir 
of making bread or biscuit bitter, as is sometimes the case widi 
hop yeast. 

TEAST CAKES. 

Stir light fresh hop yeast into Indian meal until it becomes iie 
consistency of dough. Make tlus into thin cakes, and dry on t 
board in the oven, or where there is sun, and a current ef sir. 
Turn twice a day, until thoroughly dried, and. then put tliem in i 
Dag and hang in a cool, dry place. They keep good a long time. 

BBSAD. — ^1. 

For about three loaves of bread, the night before baking, bake 
a pint of sifted flour, put it into a pan, sprinkle on two tea-spociii- 
fuls of cold water ; then pour on it very gradually, stirring oot.^ 
lumps carefully as the flour becomes wetted, a quart of boiling wa- 
ter. Let it stand and get nearly cold, and then add half a pint of 
potato yeast, mixing it in thoroughly. Let it stand in the room, 
not where it is too warm, over night, in the morning have ready 
sufficient sifled flour in the tray, then make a pint of thin corn- 
meal mush, clear and free from lumps, set it away till it cools, thea 
pour it in a hole made in the middle of the flour. Pour in also the 
yeast batter instead of wetting, and mix the whole into doogb. 
Knead it and set it away to rise, being very careful to keep it an 
equal temperature the whole time. When light mold it into loaves ; 
let it stand ten or fifteen minutes in a warm place, then bake 
about an hour, or until done. It should not be underbaked, and it 
is just as important that it should not be over-done. It is a com- 
mon error that over-done bread is healthy. If the crusts are thick 
and hard they can be moistened up, covering the loaf fresh from 
the oven with one or two thicknesses of damp doth. Several 
thicknesses of wet cloth wrapped around it in this way render it 
indigestible. In making the batter over night, five or six middling 
sized potatoes, boiled to a mush, and pulped through a colander, 
may be added to it. 
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BBEAD.— 2. 

An easier way of making bread, is to heat two brieks to one 
hundred degree^ or nore, and i^ace the pan you make the bread in, 
on them. Put in the flour and salt ; make for three loaves, a pint 
of com meiU lAush, free from lumps ; set it away to co^i^ mbi it 
in the flour with a tea-cup of potato yeast, and make the whole in- 
to dough with lukewarm water ; the mixing and kneading all 
being done on the hot bricks. Have well-greased tins, divide the 
dough into them, set them to rise on the hot bricks by the stove, 
with a piece of carpet over the bricks to moderate the heat, and 
cover them well with woolens. Let it rise about two hours, then 
bal^ in a steady oven. 

GENERAL RULES. 

Generally in making bread, one quart of wetting, either of milk 
or water, is sc^cient for five quarts of flour or meal. Ten quarts 
of flour or meal will make four loaves of about three and a half 
pounds each, to be baked in quart pans. Water mixed with flour 
or meal should be about blood warm. When yeast is used, it 
should be weU stirred and diluted with lukewarm water before 
being added to the flour. 

RTB AND IKBIAK BREAD 

The proportions of rye and com meal used, may be varied ac- 
ccMrding to the taste. If the largest proportion of rye is used^ 
make the doug<h stiff; if the largest proportion of com meal, make 
the dough softer. The greater the proportion of com meal, the 
longer the bread requires baking. The best way to mix the dough 
is to put the com meal into a glazed earthen pan ; sprinkle salt over 
it, pour on boiling water, work it till thoroughly wet, and when 
about milk-warm add the rye flour with the yeast, and as much 
more warm, but not hot water, as is required. Work the dough 
until atiff, but not as stiff as flour dough. Put it then in a deep 
greased pan, put your hand inr warm water and pat down the top, 
set it to rise in a warm place by the stove in winter, but in the sua 
in summer. When it begins to crack on the top, which will be in 
an hour or an hour and a half, put in a well heated oven. To 
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make Uie bread two tlurds of corn meal, take four quarto of sifted 
oom meal, sprinkle a table-spoonful of salt onrer it» pour over it 
two quarts of boiling water, as directed above ; when InkewinB 
add two quarts of rye meal, half a pint of lively yeast mixed in t 
pint of warm water, — add more warm water if neoessaiy. Bake 
two or three hours. This makes a loaf weighing" seven or eigiit 
pounds. 

GRAHAM BREAD. 

Make a batter of Graham flour in the ordinary way, but mix it 
rather thin. Let it rise, divide the loaves into tins just as soon u 
it is light, for it becomes sour quicker than bolted floor ; bake an 
hour and a quarter, or an hour and a half, according to the sise of 
the loaf. A little molasses can be a4ded to the batter if desired. 



One quart of rye flour, two quarts of Indian meal, one pint of 
Graham flour, all fresh, half a tea-cupful of molasses or brown su- 
gar, half a pint of potato yeast, and salt. Mix into as stiff a 
dough as can be stirred with a spoon, using warm water for wet- 
ting. Let it rise several hours or over night, then bake five or six 
hours. 

MCE FLOUR BREAD. — 1. 

Boil a pint of rice soft, add a pint of cream, then three quarts 
of rice flour; put it to rise in a tin or earthen vessel until it has 
risen sufficient ; divide it into three parts, and bake it as other 
bread, and you will have three large loaves ; or scald the flour, 
and when it is cold mix half wheat flour or com. Raised with 
leaven in the usual way. 

RICE FLOUR BREAD. — 2, 

One quart of rice flour ; make it into a stiff pap by wetting with 
warm water, not so hot as to make it lumpy ; when well wet» add 
boiling hot water, as much as two or three quarto ; stir it contin- 
ually until it boils ; when it cools, put in half a pint of yeast and a 
little salt ; knead in as much wheat flour as will make it a proper 
dough for bread ; put it to rise, and when risen, add a little more 
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Trheat flour. Let it stand in a warm place half an hour, and bake 
it. This same mixture, only made thinner, and baked in rings, 
makes excellent muffins. 

MOIST BICE BREAD. 

In three quarts of cold milk and water, mix a pint and a half 
of ground rice. It will be a thin gruel ; boil it three or four min- 
utes, and then stir in Graham flour until it is too stiff to stir with 
a spoon. Let it become lukewarm, add two gills of yeast and 
salt ; let it rise, and bake it an hour. 

APPLE BREAD 

Mix the pulp from a dozen good-flaVored, boiled apples, with 
twice its quantity of wheat flour, or Graham flour; add salt, yeast, 
and bake as usual. 

PULLED BREAD. 

Take the crumb out of a hot loaf of bread, and divide it into 
rocky looking pieces, by pulling it to pieces quickly with the fin- 
gers of both hands; place these pieces on a baking tin, lined with 
paper, and bake them over again to a light-brown color. Do them 
in a quick oven to ensure their being very crisp. ' 

PIECES OF BREAD. 

These need not be thrown away. Rich bread puddings may be 
made of them ; they may be made into crumb cakes, or dressing 
for any kind of meat that can be stuffed, is made of softened crusts, 
butter, herbs, and a beaten egg. In the summer when bread becomes 
mouldy by keeping, the pieces that cannot be used immediately, can 
be dried on tins in the oven and used pounded for puddings, or 
crumb cakes, or to dress a ham, as cracker crumbs. Some have a 
small board on which to slice bread, and brush the crumbs from 
it into a box. It is easier to save them tlian to scatter them over 
the table or floor. 

SHORT CAKE. 

Fat into a basin twelve ounces of flour, and six ounces of but 
tor, or half the quantity if sufficient for your purpose'; take off 
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little bits of butter with your fingen uti mb IlKmmgUjr nto As 
flour; then moisten it with as little wnter m poswble, oiilf jvt 
enough to hold the paste together, as the less water used the •hoii' 
er the crust will be. Boll out the paste upon a smooth board, of 
the desired thickness. This quantity is sufficient for the cover of 
two fruit tarts. While making pastry always •ndeavor to be in a 
cool place in summer, and a moderately warm one m wintar; vm 
cold water in summer, and water a little warm in winter. 

BUSKS. 

Three pints of flour, one pint of sugar, a quarter of a pound of 
butter rubbed in the flour, one table-spoonful of yeast, one pint of 
warm milk. Set a sponge and put all in. Hix soft. Hk ^ 
good for doughnuts. 

BAKED BATTER. 

Four pints of cold milk, three table-spoonsful of flour, two 
crackers pounded fine, a small piece of butter, tableH^Kxmfid of 
sugar, two eggs, a little salt to be eaten with batter and white n- 
gar. Flavor with lemon. 

RTE DROP CAKES. 

Mix together one quart of milk, two beaten eggs, a piece of hat- 
ter as large as an egg, two tea-spoonsful of cream of tartar, one 
tea-spoonful of soda, half a tea-cup of white sugar, and suffident 
rye meal to make a thick batter. Bake half an hour. 

4RICE BISCUIT. 

Mix with warm water, a tea-cup of boiled rice, two pounds of 
flour, two spoonsful of yeast; let it rise, and bake it. 

HOE CAKES. 

First scald a quart of Indian meal in enough water to make a 
thick batter; mix in two spoonsful of butter, a tea-spoonful of 
soda, and two tea-spoonsful of salt. Bake about half an hour in a 
buttered pan. 

FANNY^S BREAKFAST CAKES 

In one quart of thick sour milk, stir Graham flour, to make a 
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Hack batter, add a Gttle salt, a heaping tea-spoon of soda^ and a 
tdaripoon of melted butter. Make it into drop cakes, and bake. 

CORN CREAM CAKE. 

Take a quart of milk, or buttermilk, and put a sour thick cream 
mixed "with sufficient bi-carbonate of soda to sweeten it, add corn 
meal enough to the milk and cream to thicken it to the consistency 
of pound cake, stirring it in ; put it an inch thick in floured pans, 
and bake it in a quick oven. . 

MRS. D.'S TEA BISCUIT. 

Six tumblers flour, one half pound butter, three tumblers milk, 
two tea-spoonsful cream tartar, one half tea-spoonful soda ; mix 
soil, bake quick. 

CORN BREAD. 

One pint of sour milk, one pint of com meal, one pint of white 
flour, two eyen tea-spoonsful of soda, one tea-cupful of molasses 
or browB sugar, one large tea-spoonful of salt ; bake an hour. It 
is nice and warm for dinner, and moist and toothsome when cold. 
Good Indian cake is made with buttermilk or sour milk, with a little 
cream or butter rubbed on the meat, and a tea-spoonful of sal- 
eratus. 

BREAKFAST JOHNNY CAKE. 

Ifix over night six or eight table-spoonsM of fine yellow Indian 
meal, with two of wheat flour, one of com starch, a tea-spoonful 
of salt, and water enough to wet thoroughly — milk is better, but 
18 not essential. In the morning add one egg, a tea-spoonful ^of 
soda, a table-spoonful of brown sugar, and another of melted but* 
ter; beat up well, and bake immediately. This is good enough 
ibr " company.^ 

BREAKFAST CORN CAKE. 

Three cups of meal, and half a cup of flour, mixed with butter- 
milk, or sweet milk, and water^ oyer night, and left standing. In 
tiie morning add a large tea-spoonful of soda, a table-spoonful of 
sogar, or molasses, and as much melted butter, together with a lit- 
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the salt Bake an hour. It is Toiy nioe. A little ecAd hominy, or 
farina, mixed smoothly with the meal» improvea com cake without 
eggs, wonderfully. 

CORN MEAL WAFFLES. 

Two eggs, yolks well beaten, one table-spoon of batter, one of 
flour, one tea-spoon of salt, one pint of sweet milk, one pint of 
meal twice sifted, half tea-spoon of soda ; add last the whites of the 
eggs well beaten. 

WESTERN JOHNNY CAKE. 

One quart of milk, three eggs, halt cup of sugar or molasses, 
tea-spoonful of saleratus, a cup of wheat flour, thicken with In- 
dian meal to a batter. Bake in shallow pans. 

BUTTERMILK BREAKFAST CAKES. 

A quart of Graham flour, a piece of butter as big as a walnut, a 
tea-spoon of salt, a tea-spoon of soda, and sufficient good batter. 
Add enough milk to mix to the consistency of cup cake. . Drop the 
batter by the large spoonful on a buttered pan, and bake quick. 
They will puff right up, and be ready for the tabic in fifteen min- 
utes. 

RICE PUFFS. 

To a pint of floiir put boiling water or milk sufficient to make a 
batter. When it is cold beat four eggs and put iii, together with 
a tea-*spoonful of salt. Drop this mixture by the large spoonfol 
into hot fat. 

RICE FLOUR PUFFS. 

To a pint of the flour, add a tea-spoonful of salt, a pint of boil- 
ing water; beat up four eggs, stir them well together, put from 
two to three spoonsful of lard in a pan, make it boiling hot, and 
fry as you do common fritters. 

RICE FLOUR CAKES. 

Take a pint of soft-boiled rice, half a pint of milk and water, to 
which add twelve spoonsful of rice flour. Divide it into * small 
cakes, and bake in a brick oven. 
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OAT CAKB. 

Melt half an ounce of salt butter or lard, in a pint of bo iling 
water, and having put a pound of oat meal into a basin, pour the 
water, quite boiling, upon it. Stir it as quickly as possible into 
a dough. Turn this out on a baking plate and roll it out until it 
is as thin as it can be to hold together, then cut it out into shape 
of small round cakes. Make these firm by placing them over the 
fire on a griddle (a gridiron of fine wire bars) for a very short 
time, and afterwards toast them on each side alternately before 
the fire until they become quite crisp. A simpler way is to make 
a thick paste of coarse oat meal and water, knead it, spread it thin, 
lay it on a griddle over the fire, turn and brown on both sides. 

LEIGHT STREET CRUMPETS. 

Mix a quart of warm milk, a tea-spoonful of sugar, and a gill 
of potato yeast, with sufficient fiour or meal to make a rather 
thick batter. When light add a tea-cupful of sweet cream, let it 
rise twenty minutes, and bake it as muffins or in cups. 

FLOUR AND POTATO ROLLS. 

Boil and dry one pound of potatoes, mix them with two ounces 
of siveet cream and half a pint of milk, and rub them through a 
wire sieve into a pound and a half of flour. Mix a gill more of 
warm milk with a little yeast, and add to the flour. Make into 
dough, let it rise before the fire, form into rolls, and bake quickly. 

RICE WAFFLES. 

Take a large coffee-cup of well-boiled rice, stir in two eggs and 
a large table-spoonful of com starch ; add a tea-spoonful of salt, a 
quart of milk, a table-spoonful of melted butter, and " self-raising ^ 
flour enoo^ to make a thick batter. If the flour is not ** self- 
raising," put in a tea-spoonful of cream of tartar, and half of" 
soda. See that your wafiSie-irons are well heated and greased. 

GREEK CORN CAKES. 

Mix a pint of grated green com with a tea-cup of flour, half a 
tea-ci^ of milk, half a tea-cup of melted butter, one egg, a tea- 
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ppoon of salt, and a little pepper. Drop this nuztore on a buttered 
pan by the spoonful, and bake or fry for ten or fifteen minatei. 
They are rery nice for breakfast. 

BUTTER OAKBS FOR TEIl. 

To half a pint of milk, stir in two well-beaten eggs, a tea-cop 
of cream, half a tea-spoonful of saleratns dissolved in the cream, 
a little salt, a table-spoonful of meltt:;1 butter, and suffident sifted 
flour to make a thick batter. Drop :t in thin roond cakes on a 
buttered pan or griddle, turn them while baking, and bake nntfl 
browned. Send to table piled on a plate with a little hotter on 
each. 

SODA BISCUIT. 

Stir into one quart of flour two tea-spoonsftd of cream tartar, 
one tea-spoonful of salt ; dissolve in three giUs of new milk a tea- 
spoonful of soda ; stir it into the flour qoickly, ponr all on the 
board, roll out, cut in small circular cakes, bake in a quick oreft. 

ENGLISH BREAKFAST CAKES. 

Warm a pint of milk and four ounces of good butter till luke- 
warm ; add two beaten eggs, three ounces of sugar and two table- 
spoonsful of yeast ; raise the flour, work the dough, using more 
flour if necessary; divide into cakes, and let them rise for three 
quarters of an hour and bake them in buttered tins. When done, 
cut those to be used into slices, butter on each side and wann them 
a minute, serving them hot. In using the remainder for another 
meal, they may be warmed and buttered in the same way. 

FRENCH R0LD9. 

Warm a pint of new milk, melt two large spoonsful of butter, 
add a little salt. When cool, sift in one pound of flour, one egg 
well beaten, one spoonful of yeast. Beat these well together, but 
avoid kneading. When risen, form it into rolls, handling as little 
as possible. Bake on tins, and serve. 

GRAHAM BISCUIT. — 1. 

These are quickly made, and very nice for breakfast. Take a 
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quart of Graham or unbolted flour and mix it to the consistency 
of drop cake with butter-milk, an even tea-spoonfid of soda and a 
little salt ; add a table-spoonful of melted butter, and drop the 
mixture on a shallow pan. Bake in a quick oven fifteen or twenty 
minutes. 

GRAHAM BISCUIT.-*-2. 

Mix together as for bre d one quart of Graham meal, two 
spoonsfuLof molasses, one tea-spoonful of lard, two spoonsful of 
wheat flour, half a cup of yeast, and salt. Let it stand all night 
to rise, and in the morning put it in muffin rings ; let them stand 
half an hour, and then bake. 

SOFT WAFFLES. 

One quart of milk, four eggs, one (parter pound of butter^ 
yeast ; to be made as thin as pancakes. 

MUFFINS. — 1. 

Mix a quart of wheat flour with half a tea-cupful of potato yeast, 
two beaten eggs, a heaping tea-spoonfiil of salt, a pint and a half 
of luke-warm milk, and two table-spoonsful of melted butter ; set 
to rise, and when very light turn into well-buttered muffin rings, 
and bake a clear, light brown. 

MUFFINS. — 2. 

Two coffee-cups of milk, three of flour, two eggs, one table- 
spoon of butter, two tea-spoonsful cream of tartar, one of soda. 
Take half your milk, half your flour, eggs, salt, butter, and creahi 
of tartar; beat well until smooth, then add by degrees the rest of 
the milk and flour, and lastly the soda, mixed with a little flour. 

HOT CROSS BUNS. (GOOD FRIDAY.) 

Take two pounds of flour well dried, rub in half a pound of 
butter, add four eggs, four spoonsful of yeast, and as much new 
milk as will make it into a soft dough. Put in while mixing, half 
a pound of powdered sugar, and half an ounce of caraway seeds. 
Set it by the fire to rise, and when it is light, divide it into the 
11 
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proper ^ize for bnns. Make a cross upon each, and glaase the top 
with white of egg, and sugar. 

DRY TOAST. 

Dry bread well and evenly toasted, without being bomed, is 
the best food that can be taken for very add and irritable stom- 
achs. Nice, fresh-sliced bread toasted, may be well spread with 
butter and served immediately as a good breakfast didi. Bread 
a little soured or over fermented is improved, though not cured, 
by toasting. 

DIP TOAST. 

Toast bread, and dip it quickly into boiling water ; spread it 
with plenty of butter, and serve immediately, or let it stand in the 
oven if required to wait. 

I 

CKEAM TOAST. 

Toast slices of stale bread on both sides, and pour on tiiem 
while hot, sweet cream diluted by an equal quantity of scalded 
milk. 



THE FAMILY OF GRIDDLE CAKES. 

BUCKWHEAT CA^ES. 

Take equal quantities of buckwheat, Indian meal and Graham 
flour, to make one quart, add half a cup of new yeast, a tea-spoon- 
ful of saleratus, a little salt and enough good milk, or Inke warm 
water to make a thick batter. Set it near the fire to rise, and 
when risen, cook them in a well buttered griddle. 

COMMON PANCAKES. 

Mix together three spoonsful of flour, two beaten eggs and a 
little salt, stir in good milk by degrees, and fry them in boiling 
lard a light brown color. The eggs may be dispensed with, or 
yeast or snow used in their stead. 
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SHROVE TUESDAY PANCAKES. 



Foor eggs, four table-spoonsful t>f floor, one pint of milk and 
pint of cream, or quart of milk, and table-spoonful of melted but- 
ter; salt to taste, and add just before frying in hot lard, a quarter 
of a pound of currants. 



BREAD GRIDDLE CAKES. 



Take pieces of stale bread, soak them in water till quite soft, 
drain them and rub the bread to a pulp ; then add two or thnse 
beaten eggs and sufficient milk to make a thick batter, and coik 
them in the griddle. 



SODA GRIDDLE CAKES. 

Stir together in one pint of milk, one tea-spoonful of soda, two 
tea-spoonsM of cream of tartar, sufficient flour to make a thick 
batter, and fry.them on the griddle. 

RICE CAKES. 

To one tea-cupful of cold boiled rice, put one of flour, one egg^ 
one table-spoonful of com starch, tea-spoonful of salt, and iK>ur 
milk, or buttermilk, enough to make a batter ; mix smoothly, and 
at the last add a tea-spoonful of soda and a little melted butter ; 
bake immediately. If sweet milk is used, put in rather less soda 
and double the same quanti^E.-<)f . <»eam of tartar. Cold boiled 
hominy can be used in the same way ; these are an excellent Spring 
substitute for buckwheat cakes. 

FLANNEL CAKES. 

Fat two ounces^of butter into a pint of hot milk, let it melt; 
add then a pint of cold milk, four beaten eggs, a tea-spoonful of 
salt, two table-spoonsful of yeast, and soffident flour to make a stiff 
batter. Set it in a warm place three hours to rise, then fiy on the 
griddle. . 

CREAM PANCAKES. 

Mix the yolks of two eggs with half a pint of cream, and two 
ounces of sugar, fry them on the griddle thin, and 0erYe hot» with 
grated sugar over them. 
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XCX>NOMXGAL OBIIH>UI GUJOBS. 

ActpiUland eoonomioal way^f miking griddle oakes* ia to keep 
a stone jar or pitcher, into which pot aU the acraps, cold iMNoinj, 
rice, mashed potato, small pieces of bread, in short oTerjrthiiig 
eatable which is dean and good, and can be reduced to a po^. 
Into the mixture also put anj straj drops of milk that may be left, 
and when a pint, or more, or less, according to the size of the 
family, has accomolated, mix it with floor into a batter, sweeten 
with a tea-spoon of In-carbonato of soda, or refined aaleratos, and 
reduce still further if necessaiy, with a little sweet nriUc. These 
cakes will be found delicious, and can be made without any tggB^ 
by putting in one or two table-spoonsM of maiaena. 

INDIAN GBIDDLB CAKES. — 1. 

Mix together one pint of Indian meal, one cop of floar, a tahl^- 
spoonful of molasses, a toa-spoonfhl of sale r atna, a litUe salt and 
ginger, and sufficient sour milk to make a stiff batter. Bake on 
the griddle. 

INDIAN GBIDDUB CAKES. — 2. 

In a quart of warm milk mix a quart of In^an meal, a handful 
of wheat flour, a tea-spoonflil of salt and two tearspoonsful of 
yeast, and two or three beaten eggs. Let it rise and bake tm the 
griddle. If the batter should sour, dissolre a little aaleratos in 
lukewarm water, stir it in the batter and let it stand half an boor 
before using. 

INDIAN GBIDDLB CAKES. — 3. 

Scald at night half the quantity of meal to be used ; mix the 
other half with cM. water until it is thick batter ; add a little salt 
and set it to rise without yeast. This will make lig^ crisp cakes 
in the morning. The skimmings of boiled meat ia the best to fry 
them with. Fry slowly. 

BYE GBIDDUB CAKES. 

One quart of sweet milk, two eggs one-half toa-spoon saleratof . 
Pinch of salt, enough rye floor to make batter. 
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RICE FLOUR CAKES IJKB BUCKWHEAT CAKES. 

Mix one quarter of wheat flour to three quarters of superfine 
rice flour, and raise it as buckwheat flour. Bake it like buckwheat 
cakes. 

TOMATO 6RIDDLB CAKES. 

Cover sliced ripe tomatoes with a nice batter, and fiy them on 
the griddle. 

SCOTCH PANCAKES. 

Mix together four table-spoonsflil of sifted flour and fonr well 
beaten eggs ; after these are stirred together awhile, &dd gradually 
a pint of milk, season with a little salt and nutmeg. Put a shallow 
frying pan with a small piece of butter in it, on the fire, and pour 
into it half a tea-cup of batter. Turn the pan round over the 
fire for a minute or two, then by taking it off the fire and holding 
it upright in front of the bars it will rise immediately. When it 
is done, cut the edges, sprinkle with sugar, and roll up. 

THE POUGHKEEPSIB SEER^S INDIAN BANNOCK. 

One pint of com meal, one quart of milk, boil one pint of the 
milk, and scald the meal thoroughly. Put in a tea-spoon of salt, 
a table-spoon of melted butter, three well-beaten eggs, and thin 
batter with the cold milk. Bake brown in shallow pans. 



BOILED FARINACEOUS DISHES. 

HOMINT AND FARINA. 

As a change firom griddle cakes, housekeepers will find a dish 
of boiled hominy, or farina, very palatable, and especially health- 
ful for children. Farina should be mixed thin, about like meal 
mush, and boiled as long, say an hour. Hominy should be soaked 
in cold water over night, and boiled for an hour, with a little salt, 
in the morning. It is eaten with sugar and milk, or butter and 
sugar. It is a reliable breakfast dish the year round. 
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noMusrr cakbs. 

Mix with cold hominy an equal quantity of white £oiir until per- 
fectly smooth ; add a tea-spoon of salt, and thin off with butter-milk, 
into part of which a tea-spoon of soda has been dissolved ; when 
of the consistency of griddle cakes, add a desseri-spoon of melted 
butter, and bake as usual ; with maple syrup they are delicious, 
and the absence of eggs will not be noticed. 

SAMP. 

Soak a quart of cracked Indian com, over night, and put it on 
the fire, first thing after breakfast, with three pounds of beef, not 
too salt, and one of pork. Cover with water, and let it cook ttow- 
ly five hours, being very careful not to let it bum. 

HASTY PUDDING 

Boil water, mix in a little salt, and then stir in gradually so as 
to prevent lumping, sufficient com meal to thicken it. It should 
boil at least an hour, and may be eaten with milk, cream aad su- 
gar, or butter and syrup, or sugar. 

BYE MEAL MUSH. 

Stir gradually in boiling water in which a little salt has been 
thrown, fresh-ground rye meal. Let it boil about an hour. 

INDIAN MEAL GRUEL. 

Boil a quart of water in the saucepan, mix in cold water three 
table-spoonsful of Indian meal and half a table-spoonful of flour, 
pour in the boiling water gradually stirring all the time; boil 
twenty or twenty-five minutes, stirring occasionally. Take it off 
and season sparingly with salt and nutmeg, and add if desired a 
very little new milk ; for a very sick person, the nutmeg and milk, 
and even the salt, may be omitted. Oat meal gruel may be made 
in the same way. 

MILK PORRIDGE. 

Take half a pint of boiling water, mix a large spoonful of flour 
in a little cold water, stir it into the water while it is boiling, and 
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let it it boil fifteen minates ; then add a tea-capful of milk, a little 
salt, and give it one boil. 

ENGLISH FRI7METY 

Soak half a pint of wheat, and then boil it gently for three or 
four hours. Beat up an egg in a quart of milk, and mix with it, 
also a tea-cupful of raisins and currants, a little salt, nutmeg, or 
cinnamon, and grated lemon peel. Boil all together for another 
quarter of an hour, and serve. If preferred thinner, more milk 
can be added. 

OLD FASHIONED HULLED COBN. 

Shell a dozen jrears of ripe, dry com, put it in an iron kettle 
and cover with cold water ; put in the com a bag of two tea-cups- 
fill of fresh wood ashes, and boil until the com looks yellow, and 
tastes strong of the alkali, then take out the bag and boil the com 
in the lye over an hour, then pour off the lye, add fresh water, and 
simmer until the com swells. If the hulls do not then come off 
by stirring, turn off the water and rub them off with a towel ; add 
more water and simmer for three or four hours, oflen stirring to 
keep it from burning ; when it swells out and becomes sofl and 
white, add salt to liking and let all the water simmer away. Eat 
warm or cold with cream or milk. 



BREAKFAST. 



BBXAXFAST. 



A great Yvnety of dishes are mmecessarj for breakfast, Imft SM 
that what 70a do have, is nicely cooked, and propedjr served. Un- 
less sickness or some other drcnmstanoe prevents, the mistress of 
the house should always add the finishing touches to the break&st 
room, and the breakfast table. The most experienced servant will 
fail in producing just the right degree of light and sunlight, in 
getting rid of the last speck of dust, or the latest evidence of ashes, 
and never thinks at all of transferring a branch of rosebuds, and 
geranium from the garden to the mantel piece ; these belong to the 
gentler thought, and more refined instincts of the cultivated lady, 
and such duties are not at all beneath the dignity of the highest in 
the land. 

That the dishes may be well-cooked, and well served, they most 
be adapted to the other services required on that day, ' On wash- 
ing and ironing days, for instance, as little time, and as little of the 
fire should be used as possible, and care should be taken to save 
interruption to the important, and principal business of the day. 

Broiled chicken, or warmed over chicken, and omeletts, are 
always nice break fast dishes, but in cities the prices puts them out 
of the reach of ordinary people, except on extraordinary occasions. 
The regular dishes, such as beefsteak, mutton chops, fish, broiled 
ham, eggs, and warmed over potatoes, are all understood, and in 
the different kinds and degrees, constitute the daily breakfast proba- 
bly, of half the world. 

There is a very important point however, to which little attention 
is paid, and that is fruit. ** Fruit," saith the old proverb, ** is golden 
in the morning, silver at noon, and lead at night," yet it is only at 
night, that in this country, we eat it at all, as part of a meal. This 
is wrong, fruit is a most valuable part of food, it cannot be too 
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highljr estimated ; more fruit, with le9s saleratus, and ricb greaser 
compomids, sucb as butter with meats, gravies, and the like, would 
take away the occupation of half the doctors, and reduce wonder- 
fully the sum total of dyspepsia and liver complaints. 

A distinguished physician has said that one or two tart Messina 
oranges eaten before breakfast during the three spring months, 
would cure the worst obstinate bilious disorder ; but the cure would 
undoubtedly be as effectual if they were eaten at breakfast, and the 
usual amount of pork aihd melted butter on hot cakes, reduced 
during that time. 

The rule should be to have fresh fruit on the table every morning, 
as long as it lasts, and then a preparation of dried, canned, or 
preserved fruits, a small investment in Guava jelly ; and that India 
fruit, for breakfast, will not be thrown away, after your own stock 
is exhausted, and you begin to tire of apples, and the common 
dried varieties. 

A very valuable adjunct to the breakfast table is the tomato ; 
highly prized as it is, its admirable medicinal qualities are only just 
beginning to be discovered. Providentially, it is so cheap, and 
grows so readily and profusely, that the poorest person can lux- 
uriate in its excellence, as well as the richest, and derive all the 
more benefit from not being able to destroy its virtue with butter, 
and an excess of condiments. 

Tomatoes are an almost soveriegn cure for dyspepsia, and should 
be on the table, raw or cooked, the year round. Persons habituated 
to them, soon learn to love them in any form, sliced with a little 
pepper, salt, and vinegar, stewed, baked, or even fresh from the 
vines ; the least healthful and generally the least palatable mode of 
serving them, is sweetened, or cooked with sugar. 

Mush, hominy, wheaten grits, or some dish of that sort, should 
be frequently seen upon the breakfast table, such food is excellent 
for children, and soon becomes very palatable, and highly esteem- * 
ed by grown persons. Moreover if it is not eaten when first boil- 
ed, it is not wasted ; it is just as good fried, or used as a basis for 
griddle cakes. 

In some families, warm soda biscuit for breakfast, is the regular 
thing; this is very hurtful. Good home-made bread, not quite 
firesh, is best. French bread, baked the day before, next best ; 
11* 
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good baker^s twist, third best. For a change, warm eom bread, 
or johnny cake may be made for breakfast, rice cakes, or waffles, 
and if biscuits, make them from the light doagh mixed over night, 
shortened with a little butter. 

When the spring water-cresses come in, there should be thank- 
fulness. File them up fresh, green, and crisp, upon a dish in the 
centre of the table, and eat Uiem with new laid eggs boiled soft, 
salt, nice Graham bread, and sweet buttw. This is a breakfast 
suited to Lent, and fit for a Republican queen. 



BILL OF FARE FOR BREAKFAST, 

1. Broiled chicken, toast, omelette, and Gnava jelly. /VxA 

2. Broiled mutton chops, stewed tomatoes, fried potatoes, and 
Graliam drop biscuit. < / 

3. Broiled ham, com bread, sliced tomatoes, and toast, or bread, i 

4. Fried ham and eggs, stewed lyples, hominy, and home-made 
bread. 

5 Broiled lamb chops, rice cakes, warmed over potatoes, and 
marmalade. 

6. Boiled No. 1 mackerel, potatoes warmed up with batter and 
milkf-sliced tomatoes, and Johnny cake. 

7. Fresh eggs cooked soft, fried potatoes, bread, and steWCd 
4>eaches« 

8. (Lent) Soft boiled eggs, water-cresses, and Graham bread. 

9. Fried halibut, potatoes, ,'"*^flfl^ and French bread. 

10. Beef hash, com bread, stewed tomatoes, and toast. 
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11. Minced veal, toast, rice, waffles, and sliced oranges. 

12. Cold roast veal, fried potatoes, apple sauce, and raised bis- 
cuit. 

13. Broiled lamb chops, bominj cakes, tomatoes, twist bread. 

14. Indian slapjacks, pork chops cut thin, and fried brown» 
firied apples, and Graham bread. 

15. (Easter Sunday Morning,) Fresh eggs boiled, French 
bread, and Guava jelly. 

16. Broiled salmon, potatoes, baker^s twist, and stewed cher- 
ries. 

17. Broiled shad, fried hominy, potatoes, and salad of water- 
cresses. 

18. Fried Indian mush, ham broiled very thin, poached eggs. 

19. Broiled partridge, toast, rice cakes, and cranberry jelly. 

20. Soused shad, fHed potatoes, boiled hominy, and butter-milk 
Graham biscuit. 



oiledMjBKl, 
•radj^P^ 



21. Broiled^[|d|fel, fried mashed potato, and hoe cake. Plain 
lettuce or i 



2St> Sausage c|tt| seasoned with sage, potatoes boiled in their 
skins, and *' miz^^ griddle cakes. 

23. Minced chicken, rice waffles, boiled eggs, potatoes winned 
over in milk, .^i jp 

24. Yeal cutlets, muffins, and fresh strawberries. 

25. Fresh mackerel^ stewed gooseberries, potatoes, com bread. 
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26. Fried blne-fifh, fried hominy, twitt bread, ImcldebeEiiee. 

27. Yeal sweet-bread, toast, tomatoes sliced, potatoes, and 
fresh peaches. 

28. Fried calves^ lirer, with parslej, and thin slices of bacon, lit- 
tle com cakes, Graham bread, and blackberries. 

29. Cold corned beef, cabbage chopped fine, and wanned orer 
with vinegar and a little beef fat. French bread, and boiled Indisn 
mush. 

BiHMay Breakfast. 

80. Broiled or fricaseed chicken, and cold boiled ham garnished, 
or chicken pie ornamented, fried potato balls, rice currant fritters, 
French bread, or biscuit, a dish of fresh, or canned fruit, and high 
glass dish of fruit, and flowers in centre. 

81. Nothing in the shape of beverages has been added, becanse 
all families follow their habits and traditions in this respect, and 
also with regard to butter, etc., and the addition of such accus- 
tomed articles in every instance, would be entirely superflaoos. 



\ 



COFFEE, TEA, Etc. 



C0F7EB. 

It is better to buy whole coffee and grind it yourself. Let the 
coffee pot be clean and free from the smell of stale coffee. Grind 
sufficient coffee fresh for use at one time, then stir it about with 
the white and shell of an egg, mixing them thoroughly. Or an egg 
may be mixed with half a pound of ground co£fee, which is to be 
used as required, and the egg tends to preserve the aroma. Take 
a table-spoonful of coffee or less for each person, pour upon it as 
much boiling water as will be required, and boil it up as quickly 
as possible. Pour out a tea-cupful and put it back again, or pour 
the whole backwards and forwards several times. Take it from the 
fire KUd pour half a tea-cupful of quite cold water into it and let it 
stand five minutes by the fire ; but d6 not let it boil again, before 
you transfer it to the coffee pot in which it is to be served. Do not 
shake it in doing this, as the egg shell and coffee powder will have 
settled at the bottom, and the liquid ought to be perfectly clear. 
A little isinglass is sometimes used instead of egg. Many insist 
that it is quite omiecessary to use the egg at all. Loaf sugar and 
boiled milk should be served with it, allowing each person to suit 
their own taste. 

COFFEE CREAM. 

Some make coffee cream by boiling three cups of coffee after 
it is made, with a pint of cream and sugar to taste, until they are 
reduced nearly one half, and so serving it. 

DINNER COFFEE. 

Take pure Mocha coffee, one table-spoonfid to each person, 
mix with egg and cold water, and boil perfectly dear. Serve 
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without milk, but with loaf sugar, or if 70a choose wiA burnt 
brandy, and sugar, in verj small cups. 

COLD COFFEE. 

Make a quart of good coffee, pour it off clear, and add to it a 
pint of new milk, a gill of cream, and enough loaf sugar to 
sweeten it. Set it back on the fire, and let it all come to a boil. 
This will be delicious cold, or it is good warmed up next dajr. 
Bottles of such coffee are sometimes useM to take on a picnic. 
Use the best lump, or coffee crushed sugar, for coffee, coarse brown 
spoils the flavor. 

CHOCOLATE (American). 

Procure the best chocolate, grate it, allowing two heaping table- 
spoonsful to a quart of mixed milk and water. Boil it fifteen 
minutes, taking off the scum as it rises, and serve with sugar and 
cream. 

CHOCOLATE (French). 

Break the chocolate in pieces, boil it in a little water, stirring all 
the time, then add double the quantity of milk, and allow that to 
boil also, stirring, but not skimming, until it has boiled up thick 
for several minutes. Add loaf sugar to taste, and serve with cream, 
or new milk to thin it off, if preferred. 

COCOA. 

To make good cocoa from the nibs, it should be boiled for three 
or four hours, and strained when it is taken from the fire. Should 
any grease rise to the surface after this it must be removed either 
with writing paper, or by skimming. Sufficient quantity of cocoa 
may be made at one time to last three or four days, as it will re- 
main perfectly good for that time, and should be merely boiled up 
when wanted and served with hot milk. In boiling, use a quart of 
cold water to a quarter of a pound of cocoa nibs, or vary according 
to taste. 

TEA. 

" Tea,*^ as a meal is a lost institution in most of our large cities. 
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Morels the pity, for it was the cosiest, and pleasantest meal of the 
day. Moreover, with it, has gone out early hours, and thrifty 
habits, attention to home duties, and love of home pleasures. The 
late breakfasts, which are the rule now, and the six o^clock dinners, 
not only destroy health, but give the day to gossiping and visiting, 
to shopping and the promenade, and afford an excuse for daily ex- 
pensive lunches at fashionable restaurants, which make simple home 
fare distasteful. 

'* Tea,** in the old-fashioned sense, is still to be met with occas- 
ionally in the country, and who that has ever assisted in a pleasant 
family circle at that most enjoyable of all meals, but remembers it 
with a longing to experience it once again. The cosy table, the 
light delicate food, the hot, fragrant beverage in small cups, han- 
dled tenderly, as if with a due appreciation of their contents ; the 
leisure which all enjoy after the principal business of the day is over, 
and the stimulus to lively and agreeable conversation, which the 
meal affords. 

But the tea itself must be good ; no luke warm infusion, no 
mere slop, by quantity of which you seek to make up for the qual- 
ity. One cup of really good, inspiring tea, is worth a gallon of 
the liquid which well-intentioned housewives sometimes pour out, 
with the assurance that it is not strong, and will not hurt you. The 
truth is, that the amount of liquid is a positive injury, while, what- 
ever of virtue the tea possessed, is drowned in it ; but there are 
persons who still insist upon their ancient right to three or four 
cups, and perhaps the less tea there is in these, the better. 

HOW TO MAKE TEA. 

^ Scald your tea-pot for six persons, put in three tea-spoonsful 
of best green tea, pour a little boiling water upon it, and set it to 
steep. Put four tea-spoonsful of best black tea in a tin cup with a 
cover, pour cold water upon it, cover it tight, and bring it to a quick 
boil ; let it boil a minute, and then add it to the green, which 
should only steep in boiling water, not boil. Fill up with the ne- 
cessary quantity of boiling water, and it is ready for the table. 

It is not known by many persons, that the Oolong and other 
black teas require boiling, in order to extract their strength and 
virtue. Those who mourn over poor, weak, modem tea, are ad- 
vised to try this method. 



PLAIN BILLS OP FARE FOR DINNER ALL 
THE YEAR ROUND. 



JANUARY. 

Roast turkey, celery, cranberry sauce, baibd^MM, mashed 
potatoes browned, mashed turnips, apples and nuts. 

Minced turkey, potatoes boiled in their jackets, cranberry sauoe, 
currant dumplings«-v>^ 

Shank end of a leg of mutton, boiled with rice, mashed pota- 
toes, pickled beets, and mince pie. ,.,^. ^ ^^ 

Leg of mutton boiled, then roasted, with caper sance, mashed 
potatoes, and turnips, stewed tomatoes, and baked apple dump- 
lings. ^ ,,, , -V ^..,^v^ 

A good soup made from leg of mutton broth, the shank bone, 
and fresh beef bone, with bunch of sweet herbs, and TCgetables ; 
mutton sliced, and warmed /over, roast potatoes, fried parsnips, 
and mince pie. / 

Fish chowder, plain boiled potatoes, macaroni, pickled beets, 
and boiled apple pudding. 

Company Dinner, 

Vermicelli soup, boiled turkey stuffed with oysters, roast chick- 
en, boiled ham, cranberry jelly, celery, fried potatoes, canned 
com, tomatoes, stewed parsnips, cauliflower, macaroni, plum pud- 
ding, nuts, oranges, and raisins. . . / ^ _ 



1 
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FEBRUARY. 
Irish stew, fried parsnips, roast potatoes, pickles, and apple pie. (V\i 

Boiled corned beef, oablMg^, carrots, mashed turnips and pota- 
toes, rice, and rabins with sauce. . . 

Cold corned beef, roast potatoes, macaroni, fried parsnips, pick- 
led beets, and apple pie. 

Broiled mutton chops, potatoes boiled in their skins, stewed to- 
matoes, and tapioca pudding. 

Baked pork, and beans, and boiled codfish, with mashed pota- 
toes, and pickles, apple sauce. Baked apple pudding. 

Roast leg of mutton, and currant jelly, mashed potatoes, boiled 
onions, fried parsnips, and bread currant pudding. 

Staffed and stewed prairie chickens, stewed tomatoes, mashed 
canned com, and lemon pie. 

Extra Dinner, 

Tomato soup, boiled salmon trout, with anchovy sauce, roast 
turkey, cranberry sauce, canned com, Lima beans, celery, brown 
mashed potatoes, fried oyster plant pickles, bread and butter pud- 
. ding, apples, oranges, biscuits and French coffee. 

Sunday Dinner. 

Oyster soup, roast ribs of beef, cold slaw, succotash^^f com 
and Lima beans, mashed potatoes, fried parsnips, and apple merin- 
gue pie. * 

MARCH. 

Beef a la mode, fiY>m the upper part of the leg, roast potatoes 
boiled parsnips, stewed cabbage with vinegar, and apple fritters. 



N 
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Soup made from sliiii of beef, and split peas, bacoiiy and cab- 
bage, boiled potatoes, pickles and apple pie. 

Fillet of Teal larded, potatoes, fried parsnips, apple sauce and 
••birdnest" pudding. 

Knuckle of veal stewed with rice, fried potatoes, stewed toma- 
toes and mince pie. 

Cold beef, roast potatoes, fried parsnips, coli slaw and "Buf- 
falo" pudding. 

Boiled codfish with egg sauce, beef hash, mashed potatoes, cold 
slaw, and pumpkin pie. 

Boiled ham, and spinach, lobster salad, plain boiled potatoes, 
and rice pudding. 

Sunday Dinner, 

Baked salmon trout, fricasseed chickens, mashed potatoes, salsi- 
fy, currant jeUy, and bread and butter pudding. 

APRIL. 
Lamb stew with potatoes and greens, currant dumplings. 

Veal cutlets with bacon, spinach, mashed potatoes, sliced fresh 
tomatoes, and Indian pudding. 

Stuffed and baked shad, salad of early lettuce, boiled rice used 
as a vegetable instead of potatoes, lemon pie. 

Roast lamb, mint sauce, new potatoes, sliced fi«sh tomatoes, 
spinach and rhubarb pie. 

Boiled leg of mutton, caper sauce, greens, mashed potatoes and 
tapioca pudding. 

Cold leg of mutton, with salad and mashed potatoes, roly poly 
pudding. 
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'* Medley^ pie made of a few scraps of cold meat, an onion, 
apples, sugar and spice, fried potatoes and rice currant fritters. 

Sunday Dinner, 

Roast chickens, stewed tomatoes, new, or Bermuda potatoes, 
spinach, canned com, and lemon meringue pie. 



MAY. 

Boast lamb, green peas, mint sauce, spinach and potatoes, rhu- 
barb batter pudding. 

Boiled blue, fish with parsley sauce, fried potatoes, lamb cro* 
queUes, or balls made of cold meat, done up wiUi an egg, etc., stew- 
ed tomatoes and bread pudding. 

Irish stew of mutton with greens, and baked beans, sliced to- 
matoes and currant dumplings. 

Veal pot pie, with potatoes, salad and rice, and raisins. 

Boiled leg of lamb, caper sauce, stewed tomatoes, mashed po- 
tatoes, and rhubarb pie. 

Boiled fresh mackerel, green gooseberry sauce, hashed lamb, 
mashed potatoes, and rhubarb dumplings. 

Stewed pigeons, with thin slices of fried bacon, spmach, pota- 
toes, salad and lemon pie 

Company Dinner, 

White soup, olives, baked blue fish, salad, fillet of veal stuffed, 
and roasted Bermuda potatoes, sweet potatoes, spinach, stewed to- 
matoes, jelly, and kidney beans, custard in cups, rhubarb pie. 

JUNE. 

Stewed rabbit, early potatoes, greens, salad, green gooseberry 
pie. 
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Bofled lamb chops, potatoes, kidney beans, sliced tomatoes, and 
rhubarb batter padding. 

Roast leg of lamb, potatoes, asparagus, and sliced tomatoes. 
Blanc mange with jelly. 

Stewed mutton with rice, early potatoes, salad, gooseberry pie. 

Veal pot pie, potatoes, sliced tomatoes, and rice padding. 

Roast chickens, jelly, early potatoes, asparagos, and com stsrdi 
padding, with cream, and fresh strawberries. 

Chowder of blue fish, with potatoes, sliced tomatoes, cold bofled 
ham, and fresh currant pie. 

JULY. 

Shoulder of veal 8tu£fed, potatoes, asparagus, salad and straw- 
berry pie. 

Small ribs of lamb stewed with new potatoes, green peas, toma- 
toes, and blackberry batter pudding. 

Boiled ham, with potatoes, spinach, and dessert of bread and 
milk, and berries. 

Boiled salmon with green peas, and egg sauce, potatoes, salad, 
and strawberry dumplings. 

Corned beef, early cabbage stewed with Yinegar, young turnips, 
potatoes, and cherry pie. 

Roast beef, potatoes, asparagus, Lima beans, Lidian com, tomi- 
toes, and green apple pie. 

Chops cut off leg of mutton, and cooked with tomatoes, pota- 
toes, kidney beans, and cherry batter pudding. 
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RoMt leg of mutton, green peas, stewed tomatoes, potatoes, and 
hucklebeny pie. 

JSxlra Dinner, 

Tomato soup, boiled salmon, with anchotv sailoe, salad, roast 
lamb, green peas, mint sauce, t potatoes, stewed tomatoes, succo- 
tash <^ Lima beans and Indian com. Ice blanc mange, with 
pineapples, and open currant tart. 

AUGUST. 

Fillet of yeal larded, new potatoes, stowed tomatoes, spinach, 
and hucklebeny pudding. 

Cold veal, succotash of com and string beans, potatoes, salad, 
and cbeiry pie. 

Yealpie, stowed tomatoes, potatoes, horseradish, and rice dump, 
lings. 

Lamb chops with tomato sauce, string beans, and new potatoes, 
fauddebeny, or blackbeny pie. 

Cold lamb, potato salad, sto:wed tomatoes, green com boiled, 
and cherry pudding. 

Roast leg of lamb, mint sauce, new potatoes, new mashed turnips, 
salad, greenpeas, and currant, or gooseberry pie. 

Dish of pidded cod with melted butter, cold boiled ham, potatoes, 
salad, com, and fresh fruit pie, or pudding. 

Stowed pigeons, lobster salad, potatoes, asparagus, currant jelly, 
Lima beans, currant, and •custard tarts. 

SEPTEMBER. 

Roast prairie diidcens, with apple sauce, potatoes, and spinach ; 
com starch pudding, and sliced peaches. 
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Fillet of mutton slightly corned, potatoes, green com, new tur- 
nips, and currant jelly. Bread pudding. 

Cold mutton, mashed potatoes browned, mashed turnips, salad, 
and blackberry pudding, ••Buffalo" style. 

Shank end of leg of mutton stewed with rice, stewed tomatoes, 
fried potatoes, and peach pie. 

Sirloin of beef roasted, potatoes, cauliflower, succotash, and 
tomato salad. Yorkshire puddding. 

Cold beef, hot potatoes, salad, or pickles, green com, and plum 
batter pudding. 

Oyster soup, the beef-bones being used to make the small 
amount of stock necessary, minced beef with potatoes, stewed to- 
matoes, string beans, and green apple pie. 

Birthday Dinner. 

Oyster pie, roast chicken with jeUy, potatoes, com, Lima beans, 
salad, bread and butter, pudding, and dish of fresh pears, peaches, 
plums, etc., arranged with leaves, and flowers. 



OCTOBER 

Mutton chops, with mushroom sauce, potatoes, succotash, and 
lemon, meringue pie. 

Boiled mutton, caper sauce, mashed turnips, potatoes, sliced to- 
matoes, or stewed ; any rice pudding. 

Broiled beef steak, baked potatoes, tomatoes, and baked ai^e 
dumplings. 

Irish (mutton) stew, with dish of rice, as vegetables, tomatoes, 
and fresh apple pie 
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Vegetable soup, chowder made of haddock, potatoes, salad, and 
coTTant dumplings. 

Corned beef, cabba^, potatoes, turnips, carrot, and stewed beets. 
Tapioca apple pudding. 

Tomato soup, alamode beef, stewed cabbage, potatoes, Lima 
beans, celery, and baked rice pudding, with fruit. 



NOVEMBER. 

Stewed rabbit, with dish of pork and beans, boiled onions, po- 
tatoes, and pickles. Apple pie. 

Roast haunch of mutton, mashed white turnips, potatoes, and 
jelly. Pancakes with jelly. 

Chicken pot-pie, mashed potatoes, celery, pickled cauliflower, 
and squash or pumpkin pie. 

Ox tail soup, soused fish, cold beans, hot potatoes, pickles, and 
English roll pudding. 

Beef stew, mashed potatoes, fried parsnips, pickled beets, and 
baked apple pudding. 

Roast chickens, mashed potatoes, cold sUw, egg plant, fried in 
butter, stewed tomatoes, and bread pudding. 



Thanksgiving Dinner. 

Q '1 u ■ *^^^ ^' 
Oyster soup, fil^ iHth egg sauce, lobster salad, roast tuikey, 

cranberry sauce, mixed pickles, mangoes, pickled peaches, cold 
slaw, and celery ; boiled ham, chicken pie ornamented, jelly, mash- 
ed potatoes browned, tomatoes, boiled onions, canned com, sw^t 
potatoes, roasted broccoli. Mince, and pumpkin pie, apple tarts, 
Indian padding. Apples, nuts, and raisins. 
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DECEMBER. 

Spare rib of pork, mashed potatoes, apple sauce, and baked 
apple dumpliDgs. 

Ribs of beef, boned and sta£Eed, potatoes, boiled onions, fried 
parsnips, and pickled cabbage ; pumpkin pie. 

Soup, broiled chops, mashed potatoes, apple sauce, and boiled 
rice, with raisins. 

Soup meat, made into a stew with yegetables, and stock spice 
and sweet herbs, Indian dumplings, potatoes, and apple pie. 

Roast turkey, cranberry jelly, mashed potatoes, stewed parsnips, 
salsify, or vegetable oyster, celery, mince pie, and aisles'. 

Young goose, with onion stuffing, par-boiled, then roasted, 
mashed potatoes, apple sauce, broccoli, and apple pie/ with dieeae. 

Cold fowl, cold boiled ham, roast potatoes, fried parsnips, mac- 
caroni, cranberry sauce, or pickles, and mince pie with (^eese. 

Christmas Dinner. 

Mock turtle soup, salmon, or baked trout, with anchovy sauce. 
Roast turkey with necklace of sausages, cranberry sauce, boiled 
fowls stuffed, with mushrooms, bread sauce.^ Boiled ham, apple 
sauce, mashed potatoes, potato balls, bwUflfiMlions, egg plant 
fried in batter, Lima beans, and stewed tomatoes ; oyster fiitters, 
oysters vol k vent, celery and pickles. 

Dessert, Christmas plum pudding, lemon cheese cakes, tipsy 
cake, champagne jelly, apples, nuts, raisins, and grapes. 
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CURRANT CHAMPAGNE. 

Ingredients for thirty gallons : — ^Three bushels, or one hundred 
and fifty pounds of currants, seventy-five pounds of white Havanna 
or refined crushed sugar; three pints white brandy, with suffi- 
cient pure soft water. The fruit should be gathered in dry 
weather, when ripe ; mash them to break every berry, but not 
bruise the stems ; add a portion of the water, and after stirring 
well, turn the mass on to a strainer, over a grain sieve, or riddle, 
rubbing and pressing very gently with the hands. The usual 
practice of squeezing and wringing through the strainer forces 
through too much pulp, occasioning too great a degree of fermen- 
tation. The sugar should be put into a tub or other open vessel, 
with the brandy, and the liquor strained on to it. When the su* 
gar is dissolved, stram the whole through a fine hair, or grass 
cloth, into a strong, sweet cask of thirty-two gallons, and fill up 
to within two gallons, which leaves sufficient room for the fermen- 
tation to proceed, and drive in the bung tight. It is desirable 
that all parts of the process should go on at the same time, and be 
finished with all possible dispatch. The sooner the wine is bottled 
aft;er it is perfectly fine, the more briskness it will exhibit. In 
producing champagne, it is necessary to give air for a short time, 
to increase the fermentation and deprive it of a great portion of 
its sweetness. The white currant is sweeter, and pleasanter fla- 
vored, when ripe, for table use, than the red. The wine made 
from it is nearly colorless, of sweet and pleasant flavor. Bottled 
before the fermentation has entirely subsided, it makes a fine 
champagne. 

12 
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# 

CURRANT WINE. 

Bruise npe currants stripped from the stem, and add to every 
gallon of pulp, half a gallon of water, first boiled and cold ; let it 
remain in a tub twenty-four hours to ferment ; strain it throagfa a 
hair sieve, not pressing it with the hand, but letting it take its 
time to run. Then stir well in two pounds and a half of white su- 
gar to every gallon of liquor: Add a quart of best rectified spirit 
of wine to every six gallons. After it has stood six weeks, bottle 
it. If it is not very fine empty it into other bottles, let it stand 
two weeks and then rack it off into smaller bottles. 

BLACK CURRANT WINE. 

Put the currants, after picking out the stems and leaves, into an 
open vessel, and cover them with water, keeping an account of the 
amount ; then with a pestle or pounder mash every berry ; let them 
stand for twenty-four hours to dissolve the pulp, taen put the mats 
into a coanfe bag and submit them to pressure, when the juice will 
run freely. After deducting the amount of water, the remainder 
will be the pure juice ; and now, to every gallon of the juice add 
two of water, including that first put in, and to every gallon of the 
mixture, add four pounds of crushed sugar. Put it into a cask, 
reserving sufficient to fill up while fermenting. Put the cask in a 
moderately cool dry room to ferment ; as the refuse works at the 
bung ; fill up with the liquor reserved. When it has ceased work- 
ing, bung it close for nine months, and it will be fit for bottling 
and use. This will have much of the flavor of Port wine, and 
make an excellent article for sacramental purposes. By reducing 
the quantity of sugar and adding water, it will be a fair imitation 
of claret wine, for a summer drink. 

GRAPE SYRUP. 

Pick the grapes from the stems, and to every four pounds of 
grapes, add a pint of water. Set them over a moderate fire till 
the grapes are weU boiled, keeping the pan, which should be block 
tin or brass, covered ; strain through a hair sieve, gently pressing 
the grapes ; when cool, cover it with a plate and let it remain till 
the next day in either wood, or an earthen vessel. Then careful- 
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Ij dear it off, and to each pint allow a pound of loaf sugar brok- 
en, put the sugar into a pan, adding a pint of water to every four 
pott&ds^; sdr it while cold till the sugar is partly dissolyed ; then 
pot it on a moderately brisk fire with the pan coirered, stirring it 
often tHt nearly boifing ; watch it earefhlly that it may not rise 
too much ; let it boil up sereral times, skim k off quite clean* 
then poikr in iiie juice, corer the pan until it nearly boihi ; remove 
the cover and let the syrup boil fifteen minutes, skimming it welL 
Pour tile syrup into a stone jar, with a little grated lemon, or a 
% few pieces of broken cinnamon, and let it remain one day. Then 
strain it into bottles, cork, and keep it in a cool place. This is 
recommended as an mudcoholio wine. 

Crush five gallons of ripe grapes, and let them soak seven days 
in four and a half gallons of soft water; add to it seventeen and 
a haJf pounds of white sugar. Strain it, put it into a clean cask, 
leave it open xmtii fermentation ceases, then bung tightly. 

aRAPB WINE. — 2* 

Qatfaef I9ie grapes when they are just turning color, or about 
half ripe. Found them in a tub with the stalks, and to every 
quart of pounded fruit, put two quarts of water. Let this stand 
in a mash tub fourteen days, then draw it off, and to every gallon 
of liquor put three pounds of loaf sugar ; when this is dissolved, 
cask the wine. After it has worked, bung it securely down, and 
keep it fer six months ; then bottle it, and tie down or wire the 
corks, if it be intended to be kept more than one year. 

¥Til>ir.B WINB. 

Take the juice of three gallons of elder berries, which will 
about equal six quarts. Add twenty-four pounds of sugar, and 
wash the husks of the berries, in sizteen quarts of water. Boil 
six ounces of ginger in water, strain and boil a second time. Add 
this and the juice of the berries, to the water in which the husks 
have been washed. Cask it, and when the fermentation is over, 
put into the cask some well-dried spices. 
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ELDER IXOWER WINE. 



Allow a gallon of water, and ihree pounds of sugar to erery 
quart of the blossoms stripped from the stalks, boil and skini the 
sugar and water, and pour it over the flowers boiling hot. To 
OTery gallon of the liquor add a small table-spoonful of home- 
brewed hop yeast, and the juice of a lemon; stir it tiioroughljr to- 
gether. Let the whole ferment for three days in an open Tessel 
of wood or earthen, the top entirely covered with a thick woolen 
blanket. At the end of three days, strain it through a sieve and 
whisk the white of an egg beaten to a froth, through the mie. 
Put at the bottom of the cask chopped raisins, in the proportion 
of three or four pounds to every six gallons of wine, pour in the 
wine, and dose the bung. In six months it will be fit to bottle. 

BLACKBEKBY WINE. 

First pour boiling water on the fruit and when cool, bruise it. 
Let it stand until the berries rise to the top ; then drain off the 
clear liquor, measure it and add two pounds of sugar to every 
gallon of liquor ; stir it well and let it stand open a week or ten 
days, then draw off the wine and pan it through a jelly-bag. Take 
half an ounce of isinglass for every three gallons, dissolve it in a 
little of the wine and mix it through the whole. 

RHUBARB WINE. 

Chop the stalks, and for fifty pounds of rhubarb, allow thirty 
pounds of sugar ; press the juice, add the sugar and enough water 
for nine gallons of wine ; put it into a cask, cover it with a dotb 
until it ceases to ferment ; plug the barrel for three months, then 
bottle the wine, or if this is not convenient draw it off into a dean 
cask that it will fill completely. 

GOOSEBERRY WlNE. 

Take a quantity of ripe, white or ydlow gooseberries, bruise 
them with a pestle in a tub, and to every eight pounds of fruit add one 
gallon of cold spring water. Stir them and let them stand twenty- 
four hours ; then strain the mash through a fine sieve or a grass 
cloth strainer. To every gallon of juice add four pounds of white 
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loaf sugar. When all is dissolved, stir it well, and wheasettled put 
it into a cask with two quarts of brandy to every ten gallons of juice 
and half an ounce of isinglass. Set the cask in a cool place, leav- 
ing out the bung until the fermentation has nearly ceased. Then 
draw off into bottles, and cork tight immediately. 

GREEN GOOSEBERRY WINE. 

Having thoroughly bruised eight gallons of green gooseberries, 
put them into eight gallons of cold water, and allow tiiem to stand 
for twenty-four hours ; at the end of that time drain the liquor 
well off through a sieve, and for each gallon add three pounds and 
a half of loaf sugar ; pour the liquor into a cask and put to it one 
quart of the best gin. After standing for six months it will be 
ready for bottling. 

GINGER WINE. 

To every gallon of water put nearly three pounds of loaf sugar, 
two lemons, and two ounces of ginger, bruised. Boil the sugar 
and water for half an hour, skimming it, then pour it on the rinds 
of the lemons and the ginger. When the liquor is milk warm, 
squeeze in the juice of the lemons, and put in it a little yeast at 
the same time. Let it work for two or three days, then put it in- 
to a cask closely stopped for six weeks. Bottle it with one gallon 
of brandy to twelve gallons of wine. The pulp of the ginger and 
lemons must be put into the cask with a little isinglass, to refine the 
wine ; but the pips and white part of the lemons should be remov- 
ed, as they make it bitter. 

BLACKBERRX BRANDT. 

Bottle equal quantities of blackberry juice and brandy, allowing 
a pound of loaf sugar to every gallon. Or, a gallon of black- 
berries can be put to each gallon of deodorized pure spirits, and 
the berries dissolved in the spirits. These are very good for bowel 
complaints. 

CHERRY BRANDY. 

Crush cherries, and allow one quart to every gallon of spirits. 
Wild cherries are the proper ones to be used. Rum, brandy, or 
deodorized pure spirits can be used. 
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RASFBERRT 8TRUF, 



Add one qoftit of vinegar to three quarts of berries, let it itaad 
«ie day tlien sqiieeae it throu^ a cloth. Add a pound of sngar 
for each pint of juice and boil it twenty minutes. 



HOtP 

To make fifteen gallons, take twelre oonees of hops, six qowts 
of molasses, ten eggs. Put the h<^ in a bag, and boil then fifteen 
minutes in diree paib-fuU of water. Put in the Vkobsaes while hot, 
and pour inunediatelj into a strong ale cask whidi can be made 
perfectly air tight, and pot in ^remainder of Ihe water cold. Let 
the mixture stand until cool, and then add the egg. This beer wiH 
not ferment in cold weather unless put in quite a warm fdaee. It 
will keep six or eight months. Three months after it is fermented 
it is almost equal to ale. 

QINQBB BEEE 

Stirnp m a gaDon of boiling water, one pound of loaf sugar, one 
ounce and a half of the best ginger bruised, and ose oonoa of 
cream of tartar, or, if preferred, a lemon sliced, until the heat fiiQs 
to that of new milk. Tbon haring poured one table-spoonfbl of 
good yeast upon a piece of bread, put it in the middle of the vessel 
letting it float in the mixture. Cover the whole with a cloth, and 
let it stand twenty-four hours, after which, strain it and put it into 
bottles, filling each only about three parts full, cork them tightly, 
and tie them down. In warm weather this ginger beer will be 
ready to drink in two days. 

TO MAES ▲ CASK OF GIXGJER BBEiU 

Take ten gallons of soft water, and fifteen pounds of loaf sugar, 
clarified with the whites of six eggs ; bruise half pound of white 
ginger ; boil half an hour. Pare off the thin yeUow rind of twelve 
lemons, and pour the liquor when it is boiling, over the lemon 
peel. As soon as it is cool, mix a gill of good yeast with it, and 
put it in a cask. Retain two quarts of the liquor, in which dissolve 
two ounces of shred isinglass ; mix it wiUi the wine, and shake 
well. Let the cask stand open all night ; then elose the bong, 



and in three weeks bottle it off. It will be fit to drink in throe 
months. 

SPBUCB BEER.— 1. 

Water ten gallons ; sugar t<en pounds ; essence of 8i»ruce quar- 
ter of a pound ; yeast half pint. Dissolve the sugar and essence 
of spruce in the water, previously warmed ; then allow it to cool 
a liCde, and add the yeast as in making ginger beer ; bottle imme- 
diately in half pint botdes. 

SPRUCE BEEKf— 2. 

To a gallon of water, allow an ounce of hops and a spoonful of 
ginger. Boil it well, strain it, and add a pint of molasses and half 
an ounce of the essence of spruce ; let it cool, pour in a tea-cup of 
yeast and put it into a clean cask. After it has fermented a day or 
two, bottle it. 

I^IEAP. 

To «:(: gallons of water, add six quarts of strained honey, the 
yellow rind of two large lemons, pared very thin, and the whites 
of three ^gs beat to s(ax)ng froth. Mix and boil all together 
three qiiarters of an hour, skimming it well. Four into a tub. 
When lukewarm, add three table-spoonsful of good fresh yeast, 
cover and leave it to ferment. When it is well worked, pour it 
into a barrel with lemon peel in the bottom, and let it stand six 
months. It will then be ready to bottle. 

SHBUB. 

Take three quarts of I'ed currant juice, three quarts of good rum, 
dissolve in it two pounds of lump sugar, stir together and strain 
through a jelly bag. When it is entirely clear, bottle it. 

QUICK BEER. 

Fourteen quarts of cold water, one quart of molasses, one quart 
of hop yeast and four table-spoonsful of ginger ; mix it well, strain 
through a fine sieve and bottle it immediately. In twenty-four 
hours it will be ready for use. 
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GINGBB POP, 

Take three quarters of a pound of white sugar, one ounce of 
cream of tartar, the juice and rind of a lemon, one ounce of gin- 
ger, put the whole into a pan, and pour over it four quarts of boil- 
ing water ; let it stand till lukewarm, and then add a table-spoon- 
ful of yeast. When it has ceased boiling, bottle it off in small 
soda water bottles or jars. It will be fit for use in twentj-four 
hours. 

y IMPERIAL. 

Put into a jug that will contain three pints, half an ounce of 
cream of tartar, the juice of a lemon and the rind pared very thin ; 
pour boiling water over these, and add sugar to taste. When 
cold, it is fit for use. It is refreshing and wholesome for persons 
heated from the weather, or feverish from indisposition. 

BERRT DRINK. 

Put two quarts of ripe, fi'esh raspberries into a stone or glazed 
vessel, whose glazing will not be affected hy acids, and pour on 
them a quart of good vinegar. Let it stand twentj-four hours, 
and then strain out the juice and vinegar. To each pint of this, 
add a pound of pulverized white sugar, and put it into a porcelain 
kettle to boil smartly for about half an hour, removing all the scum 
as it rises. When cold, bottle and seal. Half a gill of this, stir- 
red in a tumblerful of cold water, makes a delicious drink. Straw- 
berries, dewberries, or blackberries can be used in the same man- 
ner, only using just as much vinegar as will cover the fruit. Add 
no alcohol. With bottles well sealed, it will keep two years. 

YANKEE CORN DRINK. 

To five gallons of cold water, add one quart of sound com, and 
two quarts of molasses. Put it into a keg, shake well, and in two 
or three days it will be fit for use. Bung tight. It may be fla- 
vored with essence of spruce or lemon. The com will last to make 
five or six brewings ; if it becomes sour, add more molasses %nd 
water. It is a cheap and simple beer, and is called very good. 

A QUICK DRINK. 

Take a glass of sherr}% a small bit of mint, and some sugar to 
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taste ; mix together in a large tumbler, add some pounded' ice, 
and then pour on.it a pint of cider ; drink it when it effervesces. 
Half the quantity will generally be found enough, or the ingredients 
may be divided into two glasses, unless you have a soda water 
glass. 

BULK LEMONADE. 

Put one quart of boiling water, the juice of six fine lemons, the 
peel of three, pared very thin, two wine glasses of Syrup, and half 
a pint of Maderia or Sherry into a covered vessel and let it stand 
twelve hours. Then boil half a pint of new milk, pour it on the 
mixture, and run it through a jcUy bag until clear. It makeis a 
refireshing drink. 

PORTABLE LEMONADE. 

IIjx strained lemon juice to loaf sugar, in the proportion of 
four large lemons to a pound of white sugar, or as much as it will 
hold in solution. Grate the rinds, which add to this. Preserve in 
a dose jar, or large mouthed bottles. Use a table-spoonfbl for a 
tumbler of water. 

FOURTH OF JULY SHERRY COBBLER. 

A large tumbler two thirds full of pounded ice ; half a dozen 
strawberries, a few fine chips from the yellow rind of a lemon, a 
table-spoonful of powdered sugar ; fill with fine Sherry, shake, 
and take in the usual way. 

EGG NOG. 

To the yolks of six eggs, add six table-spoonsful of powdered 
sugar, a quart of new milk, half a pint of French brandy, and a 
pint of Maderia. Beat the whites up separately, and stir them 
through the mixture, just before pouring into cup glasses. 

STATEN ISLAND LEMONADE. 

Take half a dozen fresh lemons, and half a dozen smooth Se- 
ville oranges, and rub loaf sugar on the outside, until the flavor- 
ing oil is all extracted from the rind ; roll them sofl, press out the 
juice, add the sugar to the juice, strain off the seeds, a bowl of 
12* 
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pooaded ice, a pint of Shenrv, and a quart of water* Shake all 
together Texy thoroughly. It is a delicious summer dxink« 

• OLARET PUNCH. 

A pint bottle of claret, a gill of French brandy, four table- 
spoonsRil of powdered sugar, the juice imd thinly cut rind of a 
lemon, a lump of ice, and a pint of water. 

JL COOL CUP. 

Weigh six ounces of sugar in lumps, and extract th« essence 
from the rind of a large, iresh lemon by nibbing them i:^Km it, 
then put them into a deep jug, and add the strained juice of one 
lemon and a half. When the sugar is dissolved, pour in a bottle 
of good cider, and three large wine-glasses full of Sherry ; add 
nearly half a small nutmeg, lightly grated, and serve the cup with, 
or without some sprigs of jfresh balm or borage in it. If cloady 
covered down, and placed on ice f<»: a short time, it wiU be man 
agreeable as a summer beverage. 

MAY DRINK. (OermanJ) 

Put into a large, deep jug one pint of light white wine, to two 
of red, and disserve in it suffit^ent sugar to sweeten it agreeably. 
Wipe a sound China orange, cut it in rather thick slices without 
paring it, and add it to the wine ; then throw in some small bunches 
of the fragrant little plant, called woodruff, cover the jar close- 
ly to exclude the air, and leave it until the following day. Lemon 
rind can be used instead of oranges. Serve this to May-day 



visitors. 



OXFORD SWIG 



Put into a bowl a pound of sugar, pour on it a pint of warm 
beer, grated nutmeg, and some ginger, also grated; add four 
glasses of sherry and five pints of beer, stir it well, and if not 
sweet enough, add more sugar, and let it stand covered up four 
hours, and it is fit for use. Sometimes add a few lumps of sugar 
rubbed on a lemon to extract the flavor, and some lemon juice. If 
the lemon rind is pared very thin, without any of the white skin 
left, it answers better, by giving a stronger flavor of the lemon. 
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Bo^lfi tl)» mixture, md in a few days it will be ia a state of ^er- 
veacence. Wlieu served in a bowl ibesh made* add some bread 
toasted very crisp, cut in narrow strips. 

SAC^ POSSET. 

Four ounces of fine brown sugar, a pint of sweet wine or sack, 
and a nutmeg ; let them simmer till the sugar is dissolved ; beat 
ten eggs, and put them on the fire to warm with a quart of milk, 
stir them one way to prevent curdling ; when cold mix all together 
and put it on the fire to warm, but not boil ; serve hot. 

CHRISTMAS EGG NOG. 

Take the yolks of eight eggs and six table-spoonsful of pulver- 
ized sugar, and beat them to the consistency of cream ; to this 
add half a nutmeg, grated, and beat well together, then mix one 
third of a pin^ qf good Jamaica rum, and a wine glass of brandy 
or Madeira wine ; have ready the whites of the eggs beaten to a 
stiff froth, and beat them into the above mixture ; when this is 
done, stir in three pints of good rich milk. No heat is used. 

MILK PUNCH. 

Beat up two eggs, welf mix them with a quart of milk, adding 
sugar, nutmeg, and lemon peel, to taste. Boil this gently, and 
stir it all the time until sufficiently thick. Remove it from the fire 
for a very few minutes, then add to it a full gill of rum, stirring it 
all the time it is being poured in. 

MILK PUNCH TO KEEP. 

Pare six oranges and six lemons, as thin as possible, and grate 
them afterwards to extract the flavor. Soak the peel for twenty- 
four hours in a bottle of rum or brandy, closely stopped. Squeeze 
the fruit on two pounds of sug^r, and add to it four quarts of wa- 
ter and one of new milk, boiling hot. Stir in the rum, and run it 
through a jelly bag until quite clear, then bottle and cork it closely 
immediately. 

COLD PUNCH. 

Put into a saucepan a full pint of cold water and one pound and 
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a fia^ of white sugar; let it be on the fire until the sngar is dii- 
, solved. Add three bottles of white wine, some lemon syrup, and 
a little ginger, let it get hot, but not boiling. When quite hot, 
pour half a bottle of fine rum into it and immediately take it off 
the fire. As soon as the punch begins to cool, it must be bottled 
and well corked. It will keep good for some 1 
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KEEFENO GRAPES. 



Pick the grapes before they are dead-ripe and when perfectly 
dry ; remove all the defective ones ; wrap each bunch well in old 
paper or cotton, and not allow more than two layers in a box ; 
place in a cold, dry room where they will not freeze. 

The French preserve grapes the year round, by coating the dus- 
ters with lime. The bunches are picked just before they are thor- 
oughly ripe, and dipped in lime water of the consistency of thick 
cream. They are tiien hung up to remain. The lime coating 
keeps out the air, and checks any tendency to decay. When want- 
ted for the table, dip the clusters into warm water to remove the 
lime. 

In preserving grapes, with cotton, they are sometimes placed 
gently between layers of cotton in a glass or earthen ware jar. 
The jar is then corked down and the corks dipped in melted resin, 
or otherwise rendered air tight. 

KEEFIKO APPLES. 

Apples, potatoes, etc., are well preserved in barrels and boxes 
in a dry cellar, with light and air excluded, and the temperature 
quite cold without freezing. Apples are sometimes kept excellent- 
ly in river sand dried in an oven, placing in a large box a layer of 
sand and a layer of apples, taking care that the apples do not touch 
each other. 

KEEPING PEAS FOR WHTTER USB. 

Shell the peas, throw them into boiling water with a little salt in 
it, allow them to boil five or six minutes. Then drain in a colan- 
der ab4 afterwards on a doth until completely dried. Then pkce 
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them in air tight bottles. Some place them into wide mouihed 
bottles, not quite filling them, and pour in fHed mutton fat so as to 
cover them. Then cork tightly, securing the cork with resin or 
with a bladder. When used boil them until tender with some but- 
ter and a very little mint. Another method is after they are dried 
as above, place them on a tin or eui;hea didl in a mild oven once 
or twice until they harden, and then place them in paper bags hung 
in the kitchen. 

KEEPING CABBAGES. 

When the weather becomes frosty, cut them off near the head, 
and carry them with the leaves on, to a dry cellar. Break off au- 
perfl^ous leaves, and pick into a light cask or box, stems upward, 
and when nearly full, cover with leaves. Secure the bo3t or barrel 
with a lid against rats. 

KESSIKG XUBBAOBS IN TH8 OOUKTBT. 

Take up the cabbages by the roots, set them closely together in 
rows up to the head in soil, roots down, the same as it grows ; 
drive in posts at the comers of the bed, aild intermediate spaces, 
if necessary, higher on one side than the other ; naS strips of board 
or lath on these posts ; lay upon these old boards, doors, or if yoa 
have noting else, bean poles and com fodder, so that the roof 
will be clear of the cabbages, and allow the air to circulate ; dose 
up the sides with yard or garden offal of any kind, and the cab- 
bages will keep all winter, fresh and green, and be accessible at 
all times, or nearly so, the frost not being so severe under this 
protection as in exposed places. Exclude moisture, but never 
mind the frost. 

KEEPING MUeXABP. 

Dissolve three ounces of salt in a quart of boiling water, wad 
pour it hot upon two ounces of scraped horseradish. Closely cover 
the jar, and let it it stand twenty-four hours, strain it, and by de- 
grees mix it with flour of mustard. Beat them well together for a 
long time, until the mixture becomes of the proper thickness. 
Put it into wide-mouthed bottles, and cork it down closely, when it 
will keep good for many months. 
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TO ntESJeURVlQ .P4INT. 

Wash white paint with wann water, soap, a soft flannel ; do not 
scrub it with a brush, and wipe it dry with a Urge, old linen cloth. 
This will ko^ it iijkie for years* 

TO KEJSP LEMONS. 

Keep Ihem in ofidd water, changed every week* This also adds 
to the juice. 

TO PRlfSSitYB PARQUET FBSaK AND Ql^EEN. 

Tvi it into a atvohg pickle of salt and waler, boUing hot, and 
keep ier use. Or it is good for soup, stuffing, etc., hung up in 
bunches, in a dry attic or store- room. 

TO FRESERVS MUgHROOMS 

Put your nroabrooiiis, cut as ibr stewing, into a saucepan ; stew 
till all Ike liquor is drawn, and then till all again is absorbed ; and 
whea quite dry, put in a good lump of butter, cayenne p^per, and 
salt. After it has boiled, pour into sweet^meat pots tl^ sizes that 
will be sufficient for a dish, and well cover them with butter ; and 
they will be, when warmed up and well finished off with a little 
white sauce, as good as when fresh gathered. ' 

TO KEEP MEAT, GAME, OR POULTRY, IN HOT WEATHER. 

If you wish to keep meat a day or two longer, and there is danger 
of its being effected by the hot weather, ^uinkle roughly pounded 
charcoal over it, and put the same under it ; for birds, put a lump 
of charcoal in the inside, and sprinkle the breast, and under the 
wings, with the pounded charcosd. 

TO REMOVE TAINT FROM MEAT OR POULTRY. 

Wash the part a£fbcted, with chloride of soda first, and then in 
fresh water. It should be cooked as soon as possible after being 
wet. Broiling, or roasting, is the best way to cook meats that • 
have been k^pt a little too long. If salted, wash it and throw away 
the brine, then leave it, for a few days in the following composition : 
Fresh burnt charcoal powdered, twelve parts ; common salt eleven 
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partSt saltpetre four parts. Mix and use tbe same as common salt. 
Before cooking remove the black color with dear water. 

SNOW AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR BGOS. 

In making pancakes or puddings, snow is an exeeUent sobstitnte 
for eggs ; two table-spoonsful of snow stirred in quiddy are equal 
to an egg in puddings or pancakes for making them light. It is 
explained hy the fact that snow contains in its flakes muoh atmos- 
pheric air, which is set free as it melts. 

COBN STABCH INSTEAD OF EGGS. 

For mosi eakes and puddings, for which eggs are used, a taUe- 
spoonful of com starch or maizena will be found an: exceUent aab- 
stitute for one egg. 

SGG PAPER. 

Soft, tough paper cut to fit jars, and dipped in a saucer of white of 
ogg, put over steamed jars of fruit or preserves, will keep them bet- 
ter than all the late inventions. When the jara and fruit are scalded 
hot as possible, it will keep them nicety. For jeUies and all kinds 
of pickles, it makes a cheap, convenient cover. The paper must 
turn over the rim of the jar. 

FROZEN POTATOES. 

Frozen potatoes give more starch or flour than fresh ones. 

SIZE OF TURNIPS. 

Small sized turnips have double the nutritious matter that larger 
ones have, but the largest ruta bagas are the most nutritious. 

TO WASH FRUrr STAINS FROM THE HANDS. 

Hub them with sorrel, rhubarb stalks, lemon, agple or tomato 

skins. 

DAMP WOOLEN CLOTHING. 

Before putting damp woolen clothing to the fire, rub it with a 
moist sponge, the way of the nap, until the smoothness ii restored ; 
brushing will not remove the roughness, unless this precaution is 
taken. 
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DIAMOND CEMENT. 

This 18 the best cement for broken glass, or china, because it is 
^colorless, and perfectly resists moisture. It requires to be liqui- 
fied hy placing the vial in boiling water, and should then be ap- 
plied with'a caners hair brush. 

HOW TO PREVENT THE INROADS OP VERMIN. 

On entering a new house, have it thoroughly clean, and every hole 
and crevice, in cupboard, closet, or room, stopped up with a cement 
made of put^, and chloride of lime. Before putting carpets, or ^ 
oil-cloth down, dust the edges of the boards with Lyons* or Per- 
sian powder, which will prevent the attacks of moths, and cock- 
roaches. A dollar spent in this way, will be found an excellent 
investment. Repeat the process, when general cleaning time 
comes, and with ordinary precaution in cleaning bedsteads, and 
taking care of furs, you will never be troubled with bugs, moths, 
or cockroaches. 

LOBSTER^S EGGS. 

Lobster^s eggs boiled, and pounded in a mortar, constitute a per- 
fectly safe, harmless, and beautiful rouge. 

TO STRENGTHEN THE HAIR. 

Dilute an ounce of borax, and an ounce of camphor in two 
quarts of water, and wash the hair thoroughly twice a week, clip- 
ping the ends occasionally. It will quickly grow long, thick, and 



TO GUSAB, AND STRENGTHEN THE VOICE. 

The best method is in vogue among all distinguished vocalists, 
viz : swallow the yolk of a raw egg, whole, every morning on ris- 
ing ; also avoid^astry, and sponge the throat and chest well with 
cold water daily. 

BUTTER COOLER. 

A aimple mode of keeping butter in warm weather, where ice is 
not handy, is, to pour about a pint of water, in a round dish, and 
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place half a brick, or stone the size of half a brick, in the water, 
and put the plate of butter upon it, then invert a common flower 
pot over the butter, so that the pot will set down in the water. 
The porousness of the earthen ware will keep the batter cool. 
It wiU be better still if the pot be covered wiUi a wet doth, the 
rapid abstraction of heat by external evi^>oratioa (^Otfiog the bui- 
ter to become hard. 

KITCHEN ODORS. 

Odors from boiling ham» cabbage, etc., may be prevented by 
throwing red pepper pods, or a few pieces of cl«HX»al into the pot. 

FRUIT SINKINQ. 

To i»revent fruit from sinking in paddings or cuke, roU it in floor 
before putting it in. 

COCHINEAL. 

In using cochineal to give color, they may be broken and tied 19 
in fine muslin, which obviates the difficulty of getting them out 
when the color is given. 

IMPROVING CORN MEAL. 

Indian meal is improved by being kiln dried. It may be spread 
on a dripping pan and heated in the oven. 

TO MAKE HENS LAY IN WINTER. 

Keep them warm, keep com by them constantly, but do not feed 
it to them ; feed them with meat scraps, where lard or tallow has 
been tried, or fresh meat. Some chop up green peppers finely, 
and feed them. Let them have a frequent taste of green food, a 
little gravel and lime, or clam shells. 

TO PATTEN TURKEYS 

Ever}' morning for a month, give them mashed potatoes mixed 
with buckwheat flour, barley or beans ; take away what remains 
in the evening. Afler a month, add half a dozen balls made of 
barley flour, when they go to roost. Give thorn these eight days 
sttccessively ; turkeys thus fed are fat and good. 
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HATCHING. 



Chickeiif «re iMtobed ia twentj'^oae days ; turkeys^ twenty-six ; 
4iiicki «nd geese, thirty ; pigeons, eigUeen. 

TO CLARIFY DRIPPING. 

Place the dripping in a large pan, pour on about a quart of boil- 
ing water, and pass the whole through a muslin or a sieve. Let it 
get oold« asd the dripping ean be t^d^en out in a cake ; the refuse 
1»eiiig at the bottom^ will be easily scraped off. If it be not suffi- 
eienUy cUrified. the process must be repeated. 

TO CLARIFY MOLASSBS. 

Cooiinoii molaoses may be darified <ind rendered much more 
palatable by heating it over the fire and pouring in sweet milk, in 
the proportion of one pint to a gallon of molasses. When the 
molasses boils up once, the albumen in the mDk collects all the im- 
purities Im » thick scum upon the top, which must be carefully re- 
noyed, and the molasses is then fit for use, Bullock^s blood is 
also used for this purpose, but milk is more agreeable in nmny 
ways for domestic use. 

HOME >IADS BREAD. 

The quantity of bread is greatly increased by using bran water 
for mixing the dough. A quart of bran should be boiled for an 
hour in water, and then strained through a sieve. 

IVORY HANDLES, 

Ivory handles should not be wet in washing. It is hard to re- 
move stains from ivory, without, at the same time, removing the 
p(^idi« Muriatic acid removes the polish. If the stain arises from 
ordinary wear, it may be soaked in strong lime water, and after- 
wards exposed to the air, repeating the operation until it becomes 
white. It should npt be .exposed to the sun, or it will crack. A 
soliitioii of muriatic acid will remove ink stains ; to restore the 
polish* rttb with fine putty powder, or gilder's whiting till the pol- 
ish rstons^ Anoiiher method to remove stains Irom ivory handles 
i4 to taks alum iRiler« boil it and tot It grow cold. Then soak the 
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handles in it for an hour, take them out and brush them well with 
a tooth brush. Dip a clean towel in pure water, squeeze it out and 
while wet wrap it vround the handles, soaked and brushed as aboye, 
and leave all to dry gradually. If dried too rapidly oat of the 
alum water, the handles will be injured ; if dried slowly, they will 
become white. 

TO FASTEN KNIFE HANDLES. 

Handles of knives or forks that have come off by being put in 
hot water, by mixing powdered resin with chopped hair or tow, 
chalk, whiting, or quick lime ; partly fill the hole with it, heat the 
spike of the knife or fork and force it in. Melted resin or brick 
dust, mixed, is also used. Or put a small portion of a quill pen 
into the handle, heat the blade, put it in the quill in the handle, 
and press it in firmly. 

TO TAKE OFF STARCH OR RUST FROM FLAT IRONS. 

Tie a piece of yellow beeswax in a rag, and when the iron it 
nearly hot enough to use, rub it quickly with the wax and then 
with a coarse cloth. 

RUST ON STEEL IMPLEMENTS, OR KNIVES. 

Cover the steel with sweet oil, well rubbing it on. Let it remain 
for forty-eight hours and then, using unslacked lime finely powder- 
ed, rub the steel until all the rust has disappeared. 

ROUGH FLAT IRONS. 

Rub them with fine salt, and it will make them smooth. 

CRACKS IN STOVES. 

Ashes and common salt wet and mixed, will stop the cracks in a 
stove and prevent smoke escaping. 

CEMENT FOR METAL AND GLASS. 

The following cement will firmly attach any metalic substance to 
glass or porcelain. Mix two ounces of a thick solution of gloe 
with one ounce of linseed oil varnish, or three fourths of an ounce 
of Venice turpentine. Boil them together, stirring them until they 
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mix as thoroughly as possible. The pieces cemented should be 
tied together for two or three days and nights. 

FOUSmNG PASTB. 

Cut half a pound of mottled soap into pieces, mix with half a 
pound of rotten stone in powder ; put them into a saucepan with 
sufficient cold water to cover the mixture,— -about three pints ; boil 
slowly till dissolved to a paste. 

VARNITH TO PREVENT RUST. 

Make a composition of fat, oil and varnish, mixed with four 
fifths of highly rectified spirits of turpentine. Put this varnish on 
metal with a sponge. 

TO PRESERVE LAMP CHIMNETS FROM BREAKING. 

Place a cloth at the bottom of a large pan, fill the pan with cold 
water, and place the glass into it. Cover the pan and let its con- 
tents boil one hour. Take it off the fire and leave the glass in the 
water until it is cold. 

SOFT SOAP. 

Slice up four pounds of white bar soap into four gallons of wa- 
ter, and add a pound of sal soda. Mix, dissolve it thoroughly 
over the fire, and set aside for use. A smaller quantity can be 
made in the same proportions. 

CREAKING HINGES. 

Rub the hinges with a very little soft soap. 

IC3B ON WINDOWS. 

Windows may be kept free from ice, and polished, by rubbing 
the glass with alcohol, with a brush or sponge. 

WATER AND FIRE PROOF CEMENT. 

A cement which is a good protection against weather, water and 
fire to a certain extent, is made by mixing a gallon of water with 
two gallons of brine, in two and a half pounds of brown sugar, and 
three pounds of conunon salt. Put it on with a brush, like paint. 
A smaller quantity can be made in the same proportions. 
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BAYS OF THE SUX. 



The rays of the sun may be kept from penetrating a window, by 
applying to it an ounce of powdered gam tragacanth in the whites 
of six eggs, well beaten. 



FIRE PltOOF CEMEKT. 



Two pounds of brown sugar, three pouods of fine salt, one 
pound of alum ; mix thoroughly, put on like white-wash, on roofs 
of houses, fences, around fire-places, etc. 



WATER PROOF PASTE. 



Mix oil or lard with fine pieces of India rvbbwt siimier oyw 
a slow fire until thick as paste. 



FIRE IN THE CHEBCNET. 



6ak put on the fire in the grate below, acta chemically on the 
flaming soot above, and will often extinguish the fire in a short 
time ; or shoot a gun loaded with powder, up the chimney. 

TO DRIVE NAILS. 

Common cut nails, or screws, are easily driven into hard wood, 
if rubbed with a little soap, either hard ov soft. 

TO REMOVE GREASE FOR PAINTINO. 

Before painting greasy furniture or a greasy partition, white- 
wash it over night, and wash all you can of the white-wash ofif in 
the morning. This removes the grease for painting. 

TO CLEAN MAllBXJB. 

Pulverize a little stone blue with four oances of whiting, mix 
them with an ounce of soda dissolved in very little water »nd fbv 
ounces of soft soap, boil the mixture quarter of an hour over a 
slow fire, stirring constantly ; lay it on the marble with a brush while 
hot, and let it lie half an hour ; wash it in warm water with flannel 
and scrubbing brush, and wipe it dry. 

MARES ON A TABLE. 

To remove a wbitjah mark kCt by a hot dbh or boiling 
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poor lamp oil on, and rub hard with a soil cloth. Then pour on a 
little spirits of wine or coiogno water, and rub diy with another 
doth. 

FURNITURE. 

Beeswax and strong lye will clean and polish furniture. 

TO GIVE A FINE COLOR TO MAHOGANY. 

Let the tables be washed perfectly clean with vinegar, having 
first taken out any ink stains there may be, with spirits of salts. 
Use the following liquid : — Into a pint of cold-drawn linseed oil, 
pnt four penny-worth of alkanet root, and two penny worth of rose 
pink, in an earthen vessel ; let it remain all night, then stirring 
well, mb some of it all over the tables with a linen rag ; when it 
kas lain some time, rub it bright with linen cloths. 

TO CLEAN PAINT. 

Smear a piece of flannel with common whiting, mixed to ibe con- 
sistency of common paste in warm watw. Bub the surfaee to be 
deaned quite briskly and wash off with pore cold water. Grease 
spots and other filth will be removed. 

SOILED CARPETS. 

sprinkle the carpet with dry Indian meal or wheat bran and 
sweep it hard. 

SCOURING FLOUR. 

A pound of soft soap, half a pound of soda and four quarts of 
water. Boil two hours and stir in a quart of silver sand. Use a 
small quantity at a time on the scrubbing brush. 

CHEAP PAINT. 

A cheap paint for a bam or rough woodwork, may be made of 
SIX pounds of melted pitch, one pint of linseed oil, and one pound 
of brick dust or yellow ochre. 

APERED WALLS. 

Bob liie waDs with a doth sprinkled with Indi&n meal. Or ge&t- 
ly fweep off the dust and rub with sdt moslin doth. 
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TO IRON RIBBONS. 

Heat an iron not too bot, tarn it on the side and draw tbe wrong 
side of the ribbons over it quickly, holding them firmly to the iron. 

TO STIFFEN CRAPE. 

Hold it over potatoes or rice while boiling, and let it dry by 
the fire. 

TO REMOTE BROKEN SPOTS FROM YELYET. 

Hold the wrong side of the yelvet over steam, and wlule damp 
draw the wrong side across a quite dean stoye pipe, or a warm 
iron several times. 

TO CLEAN BLACK LACE YAHS. 

These are cleansed by passing them through a warm fiquor of 
ox-gall and water, after which they must be rinsed in cold water, 
then finished as follows : Take a small piece of glue about the size 
of a bean, pour boiling water upon it, which will dissolve it, and 
when dissolved, pass the vail through it, then dap it between your 
hands and frame it or pin it out, taking care to keep the edge 
straight and even. 

WATER SPOTS IN BLACK CRAPE. 

Clap it while wet until dry. Spread the spot on the hand damp- 
ening it, if it has previously dried, and slap it with the other ^ 
the spots disappear. 

TO RENOVATE BLACK SILK. 

Sponge it with clear strong cold tea, shake it out, and hang it up 
to dry, or iron it while damp. Another way is, rip out the seams, 
rub it with a piece of crape, then put it in cold water twenty-four 
hours, iron it with a hot iron on the wrong side ; be careful not to^ 
wring the silk. 

TO TAKE OUT MILDEW. 

Take your doth when dry, wet thoroughly with soft soap and salt, 
mixed. Let it lie a short time, then wash it in a good suds and 
lay out to bleach. If one operation does not answer two will, 
and the linen will be deax an^ d^axi «a «yer. 
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TO TAKE INK OUT OF UKEX. 



Dip the portion that is stained in pure melted tallow ; then wash 
out the tallow and the ink will come out with it. Lemon juice, or 
anj acid wilt generally take out any stain. Or dip the part stained 
in cold water, fill a basin with boiling water, place a pewter plate on 
the top, laj the muslin on the plate, put salts of lemon or tartaric 
acid on the ink spots, rubbing it with the bowl of a spoon, the spots 
will disappear. 

WASHIXa PRINT OR LAWN DRESSES. 

Boil a quart of bran, in a bag, in a gallon of water for an hour ; 
take out the bran and divide the water in which it was boiled, put- 
ting one-half to one gallon of warm water, in which the dresses 
are to be washed the first time, and the other half to a second gal? 
Ion, in which they are to be rinsed or washed a second time ; this 
process needs neither soap nor starch, and makes the colors and 
consistency of the goods precisely the same as when new ; the ex- 
tract of bran cleans, sufficiently stiffens, and preserves the colors ; 
dry in the shade and iron on the wrong side. 

TO RESTORE UNE^ THAT HAS LONG BEEN STAINED. 

Rub the stains on each side with wet, brown soap. Mix some 
starch to a thick paste with cold water, and spread it over the 
soaped places. Then expose the linen to the sun and air, and if 
the stains have not disappeared in three or four days, rub off the 
mixture, and repeat the process with fresh soap and starch. After- 
wards dry it ; wet it with cold water and put it in the wash. 

^ PAINT SPOTS ON CLOTH, SILK, ETC. 

When the stain is not yet dried, lay the cloth on a number of 
thicknesses of sheet, rub on soap with a tooth brush, then dip the 
brash in warm water and wash the paint away, the sheet beneath 
absorbing the water. Then wash the brush, dip it in the water, 
and with it wash the soap away. Tlien rub both sides of the ma- 
terial with a dry towel and hang it up to dry. If the paint is dry 
dip a piece of flannel in spirits of turpentine, rub the stain till re- 
moved, then wash out the turpentme quickly with soap and water. 
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or if the color is very delicate with warm water alone, or the tnr- 
pentbe will leave a stain of itself. Spots of paint, or of pitch or 
tar anywhere, may be removed with q[>irit8 of turpentine. 

WA8HINO COLORED MUSLINS. 

To set the color of muslin, pour boiling water <m the dress be- 
fore washing, and allow it to remain till quite cold. For washing 
green or blue muslin, take a little sug^ of lead, dissolve it in a 
gallon of cold water, dip the dress in it, let it remain quarter of 
an hour, then wring it out and send it to be washed. Have no 
scars or scratches on your hand, and throw ibe water away im- 
mediately, for the sugar of lead is a rank poison. 

TO CLEAN SILK. 

Take a quarter of a pound of soft soi^, a tea-spo<mfiil of bran- 
dy, and a pint of gin ; mix all well together, and strain Uirough a 
doth. With a sponge or flannel, spread the mixture on each side 
of the silk without creasing it ; wash it in two or three waters, and 
iron it on the wrong side. It will look as good as new, and the 
process will not injure silks of even the mc^ delicate color. 

TO CLEAN Km GLOVES. 

First see that your hands are dean, then put on your gloves, 
and wash them as though you were washing your hands, in a basin 
of turpentine until quite dean ; hang them up in a warm place, or 
where there is a current of air, which will carry off the soiell of 
the turpentine. 

ANOTHER METHOD. 

Put the gloves on your hands, and rub them lightly, but thor- 
oughly, wherever soiled, with a piece of flannel, soaked in bencine. 
A& they dry off, rub them over with pearl powder, and expose 
them to the air to take off the smell of benzine. Thia is the way 
they are deaned by French cleaners, and if done, before they are 
too much soiled, they can be made to look very nice by this 
method. 

IRON STAINS. 

These maj be iemov«d with juice of lemon, or of sorrel leaves. 
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bol if tiiefle fkil, moisten the stain spots with water and rnb on a 
little powdered oxalic acid. Wash; the acid off thorongbly soon 
after it is put on, or it will eat the cloth. Also wash it from your 
hands, and keep it away from children, for it is poisonous in the 
mouth. Ink stain may be taken out in this way. It must be no- 
ticed, however that acids had better only be naed on whit& as they 
viU disdiarge pink* lihuv and some other eoloxit* 

GREASE SPOTS. 

An ounce of pulverized borax put into a quart of boiling water 
and bottled for use, will be found invaluable for removing grease 
spots, from woolen gpodii. 

INK SPOTS IN. BOOKS. 

Ink on printed: leanrei of books,, may be remov<ed by a solution 
of oxalic, acid in water. Thot hunp^black of printers^ ink is not affect- 
ed by. it. 

QREASE ON A LEATHER COVERED BOOK. 

To remove this, rub the leather with white flannel briskly, and 
repeat until it disappears. This will remove grease from anything 
that will bear rubbing. 

TO REBCOYE SPERMACETI SPOTS. 

First scrape off all you can, then place a piece of brown paper 
on the garment, or floor, covering the spots, and put a warm iron 
on the paper until the oil shows through, continue until no oil is 
drawn by the pi^r. 

HARKING INK. 

Fnt a little; lunar canstio (nitrate, of silver) into half a tables 
spoonful of gin, and in a day or two it is fit for use. Wet the linen 
with* common soda and dry it before using tlie ink on it. The col- 
or will be faint at first, but will become durable on exposure to 
the sun or fire. 

GREEN INK 

Wjha solation of the neutral sulphate of indigo, with a 8<diition 
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of Inchromate of potash, until the desired shade is obtained, tlien 
add a little madlage. A solution of Terdigris also forms green 
ink. 

BLUB INK. 

Mix in a glass bottle, one ounce of pure powdered Prussian 
blue, and an ounce and a-half to two ounces of concentrated muri- 
atic acid. After twenty-four hours, dilute the mass with a suffi- 
cient quantity of water. 

GOLD AND SILVER INKS. 

Grind gold leaf with white honey upon a slab of porphyry, with a 
muller, until it is reduced to an impalpable powder in a pasty condi- 
tion ; this golden honey-paste is then diffused in water which dis- 
solves the honey, and the gold falls to the bottom in the form of very 
fine powder. Wash off the honey carefully, mix the gold powder 
with gum arabic mucilage. When used allow it to dry on the pa- 
per, when it may be made brilliant by burnishing it with an agate 
burnisher. Silver ink is prepared in the same way by using silyer 
leaf. 

COCKROACHES. 

It is said that red wafers, and also the roots of black hellebore 
will destroy them. They may be caught in vessels partly filled 
with molasses. 

RATS AND MICE. 

Ton can have a little sport, by placing a barrel with a little meal 
in it where they run, two or three nights, and then fill it a third 
full of water, and sprinkle the meal two or three inches deep on 
the top of it. You may find eight or ten in the barrel in the 
morning if they are plenty. Tou can use a smooth kettle, filling 
it to within five or six inches of the top with water and covering 
the surface with bran, or chaff. 

MOTHS. 

One ounce of gum camphor, and ofte ounce of powdered red 
pepper, macerated in eight ounces of strong alcohol lor several 
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days, then strained. "With this tincture, the fbrs or cloth are 
sprinkled over, and then rolled up in sheets. Or give them a 
good beating, and do them up tightly in seyeral thicknesses of 
paper, so that one covers the cracks of the other ; or in linen or 
cotton so that the moth cannot get in. 

BED BUGS. 

Wash the bedstead with salt and water, filling the cracks where 
ihey frequent, with salt. It is preferable to ** ointments.^' 

CRICKETS. ' 

Pat Sctoch snuff in the holes where they come out. 

NOSEGAYS. 

Flowers should not be cut during sunshine or kept exposed to 
the stm, or tied tightly together in bundles. When putting them 
in water, cut the stems squarely across with a knife, scissors close 
the tubes through which the water ascends. The water should be 
changed every day or once in two days, and a thin slice cut off the 
end of the stalk every time. 

TO PRESERVE THE FLOWERS OF A BOUQUET. 

Let a spoonful of charcoal powder be added to the water, and 
the flowers will last as long as they would on the plant, without any 
need of changing the water or taking any trouble at all. 

HOW LADIES CAN MAKE THEIR OWN PERFUMES. 

If we spread fresh, unsalted butter upon the inside of two 
dessert-plates, and then fill one of the plates with gathered fra- 
grant blossoms of clematis, covering them over with the second 
greased plate, we shall find that afler twenty-four hours the grease 
has become fragrant. The blossoms, though separated firom the 
parent stem, do not die for some time, but live to exhale odor, 
which is absorbed by the fat. To remove the odor from the fat, the 
fat must be scraped off the plates and put into alcohol ; the odor then 
leaves the grease and enters into the spirit, which thus becomes 
" scent,^ and the grease again becomes colorless. The flower 
fiurmers of the Yar, follow precisely this method, on a very large 
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soale, making but « little practical variation, witli the fi)Ilowing 
flowers: rose, orange, acacia, Tiolei, jasnune, tabe-vo0e, and 
jonqniL 

nXCTURE OF ROSES. 

Take the leares of the common rose (centifolio) and place, with- 
out pressing them, in a common bottle ; pour some good spirits of 
wine upon them, doise the bottle, and let it stand till required for 
use. This tincture will keep far years, and yield a perfume little 
inferior to attar of roses ; a few drops of it will suffice to impreg- 
nate the atmosphere of a room with a delidous odor. , Common 
vinegar is greatly improved by a very small quantity bdmg added 
to it. 

POT FOURRI 

Take three handfuls of orange flowers, three of doves, 
caraatioas, or pinks, three of damask roses, one of marjoram, one 
of lemon thymes, six bay leaves, « handfid of rosemary, one of 
myrtle, half a handful of mint, one of lavender, the rind of a lemon, 
and a quarter of an ounce of cloves. Chop these all up, and place 
them in layers, with bay. salt between the layers, until the jar is full. 
Do not forget to throw in the bay salt with eadi new ingredient put 
in, should it not be convenient to procure at once all the required 
artides. The perfume is very fine. 

:easter egos. — 1. 

Immerse eggs in hot water a few minutes, inscribe names or dates 
etc., on the shell with the end of a tallow candle or with grease, 
then place them in a pan of hot water saturated with cochineal or 
other dye-woods ; the parts over which the tallow has passed being 
impervious to the dye, the eggs come out presenting white inscrip- 
tions on colored grounds. Or boil the eggs hard and paint subjects 
on them with a camd^s hair brush, or etch them with a steel pen in 
India ink. Or dye the shells first, then scrape off the dye in any 
design desired. 

EASTER eggs.— 2. 

An egg boiled in the coat of an onion. will turn to a beautiful 
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brown color. To give a blue color, boil the eggs in powdered 
indigo with the addition of a tea-spoonful of dilute sulpluric acid. 
To give an egg a mottled appearance, with bright colors blended, 
and contrasted, obtain pieces of silk of the brightest colors, cut them 
into bits an inch long, half an inch wide, add a few chips of log- 
wood and a little tumeric ; let the egg be well inbedded in this so 
that the silk may form a thick layer round it, sow it up in very 
coarse brown paper and boil it half an hour or more. 



FOOD FOR INVALIDS. 



The diet for inrallds depends so much upon the condition of 
the patient, that only the most general directions can be given ; 
the special application must be lefl in every case to the judgment 
of the nurse. 

Neatness, cleanliness, and promptitude are the great requisites 
in a sick chamber. The best prepared food is spoiled by want of 
care and punctuality in placing it before the patient. 

When persons are ill, their senses are oflen pretematurally acute ; 
slight marks of neglect which would not be noticed at another 
time, become extremely ofiennve ; and a few minutes delay, not 
only seems unpardonable, but is sometimes really injurious. Pa- 
tience, tact, and natural kindness of disposition are essential qual- 
ities in a good nurse, and when to these are added firmness and 
good judgment, the sum total of excellence in this line has been 
reached. As a general rule however, one half the nurses injure 
their patients by absurd restrictions, and the other half by foolish 
indulgence. 

GRUEL. 

This simple refreshment is invaluable in sickness, and is made 
with little trouble and less expense, yet it is scarcely ever prepared 
exactly right. 

One table-spoonful of fine Indian or oat-meal, mixed smooth 
with cold water and a salt-spoon of salt ; pour upon thfs a pint of 
boiling water and turn into a saucepan to boil gently for half an 
hour ; thin it with boiling water if it thickens too much, and stir 
frequently ; when it is done, a table-spoonful of cream or a little 
new milk may be pu^in to cool it, after straining, but if the patients 
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stomach is ireak it is best without either. Some persons like it 
sweetened and a little nutmeg added, but to many it is more palat- 
able plain. 

PANADA. 

Break up three arrow-root crackers into small pieces ; pour up- 
on them boiling water and cover dose for a minute, then add a 
tea-spoon of white sugar and a little pure milk. It is an excellent 
breakfast or supper for a child or an invalid. Instead of the milk, 
the juice of a lemon may be squeezed in and another tea-spoon of 
sugar added. 

"soft" toast 

Some invalids like this very much indeed, and nearly all do 
when it is nicely made. 

Toast well, but not too brown, a couple of thin slices of bread ; 
put them on a warm plate and pour over hoUing water ; cover 
quickly w'lik another plate of the same size, and drain the water 
off; remove the upper plate, butter the toast, put it in the oven 
one minute, and then cover again with a hot plate and serve at 
once. 

KOG TOAST. 

Make a soft toast, and have ready one or more fresh eggs which 
have been boiled twenty minutes; remove the shells, cut them in 
slices and place upon the toast, with a little butter, pepper and 
salt ; without the butter they may be eaten with impunity by the 
most delicate invalid, as an egg cooked for twenty minutes is real- 
ly more easy of digestion than one that is technically boiled soft. 

CALVES-FOOT JELLT. 

Boil four nicely cleaned calves-feet in three quarts of water un- 
til reduced to one, very slowly ; strain and set away until cold, 
then take off the fat from the top and remove the jelly into a stew- 
pan, avoiding the settlings, and adding half a pound of white pow- 
dered sugar, the juice of two lemons, and the whites of two eggs — 
the latter to make it transparent. Boil all together a few moments 
and set away in bowls or glasses ; it is excellent in a sick room. 
18» 
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A SICK BREAKFAST. 



A smtll waiter, coTered with a clean tea-napkin ; a cap of nioe 
wann tea, two slices of thin, lightly-browned toast, a tiny pat of 
sweet butter, and a small sanoer of frait or jelly of some kind. 
Gnava is TCiy aioe, if strawberries or other fresh fruits are not in 



A SICK DIKKKB. 

Hie thid^ tender part of a motton chop broiled, a roast mealy 
potato, a little jelly, a slice of Graham bread, and half of aa " in- 
▼alid*8 cop puddii^." 

A SICK TEA. 

A bowl of cracker panada, or a cnp of weak black tea, one or 
two slices of Graham bread, with a little butter, and fruit if allow*- 
ed. 

INVALID CUP FUDDINO. 

One table-spooofrd of flour, <me egg ; mix with ecld milk, and 
a pinch of salt to a batter. Boil fifteen minutes in a buttered 
cup. Eat with sauce, fruit, or plain sugar. 

BEEF TEA. 

Cut up half a pound run^ steak into small pieces, and put it 
into a bowl of lukewarm water; coyer it, and set it where it will 
graduaUy heaL In about half an hour, turn it into a lined sauce- 
pan, and cover dose, and set it on the range to boil ; skim it well 
as it reaches the boiling point, and after boiling up once or twice, 
withdraw it from the fire and let it simmer gently in a cooler place 
for an hour. Strain, and season as preferred. In winter this will 
keep good, in a cellar, sereral days ; but in summer it is required 
fresh every day, even if kept in a refrigerator. Mutton broth is 
made in the same way. 

SOFT BOILED EGGS«> 

Fresh eggs for invalids who like them cooked soft, should be put 
in a pan of hoiUng water, and set on a part of the range where 
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ihey will not boil, for sereral minutes. At the end of that time 
tfaey will be like jelly^ perfectly soft, but beautifully done, and 
quite digestible by even weak stomachs. 

INYAUD APPLE FIE. 

Slice up one or more nice, tart apples in a saucer, sweeten wkh 
white sugar, and cover with a moderately thick slice of bread but- 
tered slightly on the under side. When the bread is browned, 
the apples, if of a tender kind, and thinly sliced, will be done. 

BOAST APPLES. 

These can nearly always be eaten with safety, when they are eat- 
en with relish. Choose good sized, fair apples of a tart, and juicy, 
but not sour kind. Rub them off dean, and put them in rather a 
slow oven, which may increase in warmth, so that they shall be 
thoroughly. done in an hour. When so soft that the savory pulp 
breaks through the browned skin in every direction, take them 
out, sift white sugar over them, and carry one at a time on a China 
saucer to the patient. 

, LEMONADE. 

This is invaluable in fevers, and also in rheumatic affections. 
Rub the lemons soft, cut them half through the centre and squeeze 
out the juice, take out the seeds with a tea-spoon. Put two table- 
spoonsful of white sugar to each lemon, and fill up with cold or 
boiling water, according as you desire the lemonade, hot, or cold. 
Two medium sized lemons will make a pint or more of lemonade. 

APPLE WATER. 

Roast two tart apples until they are soft, put them in a pitcher, 
pour upon them a pint of cold water and let it stand in a cool place 
an hour. It is used in fevers and eruptive diseases, and does not 
require sweetening. 

STEWED PRUNES. 

These are extremely good in small pox, measles, scarlet fever, 
and the like, both as food and medicine. Gret the box prunes, as 
they will not need washing, and because they are generally of 
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a modi better qaalit7 than the open sort. Soak them for an hoar 
in cold water, then pot them in a porcelain lined sancepan with a 
little more water if necessary, and a little coffee crashed sugar. 
Cover, and let them stew slowly an hoar, or until thej are swollen 
Urge and quite soft. They are excellent as an accompaniment to 
breakfast for a sick woman. 

DRY TOAST. 

Cut your slices of bread eren, and not too thidc. Toast before 
a dear fire, a nice light brown. Cover with a napkin, and senre 
quiddy while it is hot. Dry toast is not always good for invalids, 
especially when the boweb are confined, and it ^ desirable to keep 
them open. In this case, Graham bread not toasted is mnch better. 

TAFIOCA CUP PUDDING. 

Hus is veiy light, and delicate ibr invalids. An even table- 
spoonful of tapioca, soaked for two hours in neariy a cup of new 
milk. Stir into this the ydk of a firesh egg, a little sogar, a grain 
of salt and bake in a cup for fifteen minutes. A little jelly may 
be eat^i with it, if allowed, or a few finesh strawbeiries. 

, lOLK TOAST. 

This is a favorite dish with neariy all sick people when they are 
getting well. Cut stale bakery's bread in rather thin slices, toast a 
fine br own, and lay them in a deep dish. Meanwhile, boil a quart 
of new milk, in a lined saucepan, into whidi you have first put a 
veiy little cold water to prevent burning. As soon as it boils, pour 
it over the toast, cover, and serve quick. For an invalid, no butter 
should be put in the milk. Some people put in a thickening of 
flour, but this spoils it to our thinking. 

THICKKXED MILK. 

With a little milk, mix smooth a table-spoonful of flour and a 
pinch of salt. Pour upon it a quart of boiling milk, and when it 
is thoroughly amalgamated put all back into the saucepan, and boil 
up once, being careful not to bum, and stirring all the time, to 
keep it perfectly smooth, and free from lumps. Serve with slices 
of diy toast. It is excellent in diarrhea and becomes a specific by 
scorciuDg the flour before mixing with the milk. 
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OYSTER SOUP. 

Make a little broth of lean veal, or matton, simmer with it some 
root, or essence of celery. Strain it, pnt again on the fire, and 
when it boils throw in the oysters with their liqaor, and a trifle of 
pepper, and salt. Serve as soon as it comes to a boil on little 
squares, or sippets of toast. 

BROILED TENDERLOIX. 

This is a choice piece from a sirloin steak, and is highly enjoyed 
when the patient is becoming convalescent. Cat out the round 
piece from the inside of a sirloin steak, boil it quick over a bright 
fire, npon a small, heated gridiron, turn it, with its gravy, upon a 
piece of freshly made toast, sprinkle with salt, and pepper, but no 
butter, place between two hot plates, and serve directly. A ten- 
der mutton chop, or half of the breast of a chicken may be served 
the same way, only the chicken will require longer, and somewhat 
slower cooking. 

MILK AND EGGS. 

Beat up a fresh egg^ with a grain of salt, pour upon it a pint of 
boiling milk, stirring all the time. Serve hot, with or without 
toast. It is good in case of weakness for an early breakfiist, or 
tor a traveller before starting on a journey. 



FOOD FOR INFANTS- 



yOOD FOR IKFAKT8. 



It 18 a sad, and significant fact, that at least half the children at 
the present time, are deprived of their proper sustenance, and 
left to the tender mercies of wet nurses, or the bottle. Between 
the two evils, it is difficult to say which is the least ; but unless a 
superior nurse can be found — one intelligent, and tUoroughly elean 
in her personal habits — ^we should say, choose the last, and bring 
it up by hand. 

It is the opinion of the best physicians, and the conviction is 
borne out by every mother^s experience, that the moral, mental, 
and spiritual, as well as physical condition of a child is greatly in- 
fluenced during its nursing period. Mothers who nurse their own 
children know that it is of the greatest importance to the quiet and 
healthful condition of the child, that they should be free from all 
sources of agitation, anxiety, and irritability. Overwork, giving 
way to fretfulneas, or being subjected to the unreasonable temper 
and caprices of others, frequently induces a state of mind that shows 
itself plainly in the uneasiness and disquiet it produces in ihe in- 
fant, and would be seen with still greater distinctness were women 
accustomed to trace results more strictly to their causes. 

If this is the case with the mother, if her mental and spiritual 
condition finds itself reflected so minutely in the lights and shadows 
of the little life which is dependent upon her, why should it not re- 
ceive a coloring from the milk which it derives from a dull, coarse, 
appetite-loving wet nurse of the ordinary stamp ? Two thirds of 
these nurses make a necessity of strong tea and cofifee, and malt 
liquor, two or three times a day; they are often anything but 
scrupulous in their personal habits, and so accustomed to the ex- 
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ercise of a violent will hf virtue of their office, as to be unwilling 
to bear the sligbtest eontrol or contradiction. These are not the 
influences Vhich'a thoughtful mother would like to have her child 
drink in with its milk. 

We believe it to be a misfortune, the extent of which is not at 
all realized, when the mother cannot nurse her own child. The 
mother^s milk contains all the elements necessary for its proper 
growth in every direction, and no substitute can be found for it ; 
but where this is impossible, unless, as before remarked, a very 
superior nurse can be obtained, it is safer to trust to the simple . 
food, which at least sustain life, and do no hurt if given at right 
times and in proper quantities, leaving the mental and spiritual ac- 
tivities unimpeded, though probably subject to a slower growth 
than if aided by the sympathetic magnetism of the mother^s na- 
ture. 

STARCHY FOOD. 

Such as arrowroot, sago, corn-starch, and the like, is commonly 
held to be very healthy and nutritious for infants, yet the experi- 
ence of every physician, furnishes numerous instances of feeble, 
sickly children that are so fed, while the number is small that sur- 
vive it. The reason of this is, that the digestive organs of infants 
are not sufficiently powerful to convert the starc^ matter into 
nourishment; it therefore only serves to clog, and impede the ac- 
tion of the system, while the little victim is gradual^ b^ng starved 
on the trifle of sustenance which it can obtain, from whatever su- 
gar and milk is given with its other food. 

EXGLISH " PAP. 

English and French babies, when brought up by hand, are fed 
almost altogether on *' pap,^^ which is made, in England, in the fol- 
lowing way : 

Boiling water is poured on a small piece of the crumby part of 
white, light bread. This is covered up for a moment, and then 
the water poured off. The softened bread is then put in a littliB 
porcelain stewpan, with a trifle more of water, and allowed to boil 
up, and it is then a pulp. A lump of white sugar and a little cold 
milk, added, brings it precisely up to the ideas of mosi young 
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Britishen, who grow yery stout and healthy upon it. This is ex* 
cellent food where the mother is capable of partly nursing her 
child. 

French pap is made of flour instead of bread, which is decided- 
ly objectionid>le, as it is not only less agreeable, but much less 
easily digested. 

COW^S MILK. 

A diet of cows^ milk exclusively is not good ; it is too rich and 
very provocative of eruptive diseases. But if the bottle is pre- 
ferred to spoon-feeding, half of oii« good cow^s milk may be given, 
diluted with half of boiling water and sweetened slightly with 
white sugar. 

An excellent change from this consists of a thin strained gruel 
from the best prepared barley, with a little milk and sugar added. 

A little sugar is necessary in infants^ food, but be particularly 
careful not to make it sweet, as this provokes continual thirst, as 
well as disorders the child^s stomach. 

INFANTAS BROTH 

Afler the baby is three months old, it may occasionally be treat- 
ed to a little dear chicken, or mutton broth, made in the following 
way. Cut up a pound of lean mutton into small pieces, and put 
them into a small jar, cover them with cold water, set the jar in a 
kettle of warmivater, let it oome to boiling point, and simmer the 
mutton until the strength is extracted. One pound of meat should 
make a quart of broth — simmer at least six hours — stndn and put 
in a trifle of salt, but no other spice. Treat part of a chicken 
in the same way, for chicken broth. 

BABY* PUDDING. 

Grate a little stale bread, pour some boiling milk upon it, cover, 
and when it becomes a pulp, stir into it the yolk of an egg, and a 
grain of salt. The quantity should fill a tea-cup, m which boil it 
fifteen minutes. 

ESSENTIALS. 

Warm, sensible clothing, quiet, with food and sleep at regular 
intervals are the essentials to health and comfort of babies. 
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FOOD FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 

The great danger in feeding young children lies not so much in 

the food, as in its preparation, or want of preparation. A hard 

i indigestible potato is bad for them, and a little tender, stewed 

meat is good, but if the potato were mashed, and mealy, and 

the meat hard, and tough, the case would be just the reverse. 

The principal danger is in their swallowing indigestible sub- 
stances, and whether these are hard apples, or lumpy potatoes, 
tough meat, or sour bread, rich cake, or hickory nuts, makes very 
little difiference, the irritation, and derangement produced is the 
same. 

Meat for children under the age of ten years, should be cooked 
very tender, and cut up very small, or given in the form of soup. 
Potatoes should be mashed, apples roasted, or stewed, and if 
bread and milk could form their breakfast, and some kind of 
mush,with milk, their supper, they would be all the better for it, 

for the rest of their lives. 

• 

CHILDREKS FIB. 

Cover the bottom of a pie dish with slices of bread and butter, 
cover it with fresh berries, sprinkled with sugar, or with stewed 
fruit, fresh or dried. Set it in the oven fifteen or twenty minutes. 
Sift a little sugar over it, when it comes out. 

BROWN MUSH FOB SUFFER. 

Stir into a quart of boiling water, a tea-spoonful of salt, and 
Graham flour enough to make it as thick as Indian mush. Let it 
boil gently half an hour, keeping it covered. Eat it with cream, 
or milk, and sugar. 

BREAD AND MILK. 

Cut, or break stale bread up into small pieces, and let them come 
to a boil in milk. It makes an excellent breakfast for children 
with a slice of toast, or without. 

CRANBERRIES. 

Should be stewed soft, strained through a colander, whidi will 
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pass every thing but the skin ; boild up a second time with the 
sugar, and set away to cool. They may then be eaten with im- 
punity by the most delicate children. . 



LADIES' LUNCHES. 

These are not at all difficult, and the less fuss and preparation 
there is for them, the better ; they may of course be made very 
elaborate, but in this case, it has become the fashion for ladies to 
engage a private room and lunch, for a certain number of guests, 
at a sfylish restaurant, the hour, and extensive preparation, inter- 
fering with domestic economies, and regulations of the hooaehold, 
if allowed to take place at home. 

Ordinarily however, ** ladies' lunches,^' are simple affiura, delicate, 
recherche, and more famous for the wit they evoke, and the enjoy- 
ment they create, than for the dishes, which are not unfreqnenUy 
quite incongruous. ** I will come," says one, '* if you will have some 
of your deh'cious chicken salad;'' "and I," says another, "if 
you can persuade your cook to make an omelette," •* and I, — ^I 
want a cup of your chocolate," exclaims a third. 

But whatever be the bill of fare, let it be such, that the presence 
of the hostess will not be required in the kitchen, nor a lai^e at- 
tendance of servants in removing dishes. 

Many of the pleasantest lunches are quite impromptu ; one or 
more ladies call, — ^gentlemen nearly always lunch down town, in 
cities, — and the hostess without ceremony invites them to share her 
mid-day meal. In such a case, no apology is necessary for very 
simple fare, the friendliness of the invitation being worth much 
more than variety, and costliness of dishes. 

A dish of poached eggs and boiled ham, will answer for such an 
occasion, or delicate rice cakes, added to the cold ham, and chickens 
or sliced tomatoes with tender broiled lamb chops ; all dishes easily 
and cheaply prepared, and sure to be appreciated. A box of 
sardines is useful to have on hand, but we do not consider them 
healthful eating, and recommend them only in case of emergency. 

To a ladies' lunch, not more than six or eight guests diould be 
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loTited, and the food should be all placed on the table at one time, 
tea, eofike, or chocdate being served from a side table bj a ser- 
▼ant. 

BUX OF FARE. 

Boast diicken garnished, ham sandwiches, pancakes with jelly, 
Frendi rcXk, potato balls, or croquettes, wine jelly, lady cake, tart- 
1^8, and oranges. 

Lobster salad, mixed pickles, French bread, cold tongue, mar- 
malade^ meringues, oranges, and claret punch. 

Chicken pie, compote apples, or apples stewed whole ; cold ham 
garnished with sliced lemon and parsley, bread, biscuits, pickled 
cucumbers, tartlets, sponge cake with a custard poured over it, 
and whip on top of it, making floating island; and bottled 
peaches, or strawberries. 

Potted salmon, and pigeon pie, currant and raspberry jelly, 
delicate biscuits, celery or salad of lettuce, cheese cakes, cocoa- 
nut cake, and fresh fruit in season. 

Cold roast turkey, pickled oysters, cranberry jelly, celery, 
French rolls, small English mince pies, (made without meat), jel- 
ly cake, and grapes, or preserved pineapple. 

Cold pigeons which have been stuffed and roasted, little oyster 
patdes, or vol au verUe, blackberry jelly, and pickled cauliflower, 
with slices of red beet root ; blanc mange, with tarts, and cream, 
fruit cake, with grapes, and wine. 



A STAG SUPPER. 

A stag supper is one to which only gentleman are invited, and 
it is necessary, therefore, to pay particular attention to the dishes 
which gentlemen usually prefer. The centre of the table should 
be occupied by a large punch-bowl, filled with claret punch, and 
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NEW YEAR'S TABLES, PARTIES, Etc. 



It does not .come within the scope of^this work to give direc- 
tions for the getting up of elaborate and expensire entertainments. 
People who do these things, generally have a professed cook, or 
have their table supplied from some fashionable restaurant. We 
propose only to furnish useful hints to plain housekeepers with 
limited resources, and shall therefore not go beyond those simple 
means of entertainment that are within the power of most Ameri- 
can families. 

NEW YEAB^S TABLE 

The custom of receiving calls is becoming so very general out 
of New York city, that a few hints on the method of setting the 
table for the occasion may not come amiss. 

What is called a substantial table, is out of fashion now, except- 
ing among old-fashioned people, but it must still be remembered 
that as it is the taste of genUemen, and not of ladies that are to be 
consulted on this day, sweets, cake and the like, should be subor- 
dinated to chicken salad, pickled oysters, potted salmon, sardines, 
and the like, which gentlemen generally greatly prefer. 

An average table displays one handsomely ornamented cake, 
raised high on a china, glass or sUyer platecm, in the centre, sup- 
ported by bouquets of flowers. All the dishes are cold, of course, 
and may be decorated with litde bits of evergreen, with flowers or 
with lemon in slices. Small biscuit sandwiches made of tongue 
and ham, or ham and potted veal, are very good. Pickled oys- 
ters, are indispensable, and sardines, and chicken, or lobster salad, 
will be found very popular. Jellies, fruit, one or more baskets of 
mixed cake, and whatever is thought requisite in the way of con- 
fectioneiy, should be arranged tastefully so as to produce the best 
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effect. A dish of oranges ornamented with tafts of green moss, 
and sprigs of scarlet geraniam looks very nice. 

It would be much better if no wines were offered New Year's day, 
— if beverages were limited to coffee, lemonade, and cold water; 
bat as most persons seem to think otherwise, it would be Quixotic 
to attempt here to stem the tide of fashionaUe opinion* Cherry, 
old Bourbon, and claret punch are in great demand where they 
are to be found. Coffee is always served from a side table. 

A FAMILY DINNER. BILL OF FABK FOR TEN. 

Soup is not considered so indispensable to even elegant dinners 
in this country, as in England and Fraiioe ; though it is generally ^ 
even here, the first coarse. For our family dinner party however, 
we have no soups ; but we have two kind^ of fi^h,-^ baked salmon 
trout, with anchovy sauce, and boiled white fish, with, caper sauce. 
We have, also, small side dishes of lobster and chicken salad ; pick- 
les, and glass dishes of white, crimped celery, and cranberry jelly. 
The fish is followed by a roast turkey with its necklace of sau- 
sages, or a roast fowl, and dish of stewed pigeons, ; and these are 
accompanied by an army of vegetables, sauces, and gravies. A 
boiled ham makes it appearance, but it is chiefly omamentaU The 
next course is plum pudding, and then, comes a dessert of white, 
and black grapes, oranges, apples, and nuts, Charlotte Russe, or 
cream puffs, and finally, coffee. Sometimes we have wine, and 
sometimes we don% at family dinners.. 

A SMALL SUPPER PARTY. BILL OF. FARE FOR FIFTY PERSONS. 

Have at one end of the table a turc^en of pickled oysters, at tiie 
other, a large dish of chicken salads Side dishes should contain 
neat slices of ham, tongue, cold chicken, and sardipes, ornamented 
with sprigs of parsley, slices of lemon, red beet root, cut in stars, 
or the curled leaves of celery. Chicken salad may be garnished 
with egg rings, and celery hearts, cut in shapes, and stuck all 
over the surface. Two pyramids^ of. ice cream will occupy the 
spaces next to the top and bottom dishes, and will be followed by 
two handsome baskets of cake, which will just leave room for a 
pyramid of confectionery, or a high glass dish of fruit in the cen- 
tre. Filling up the comers, will be glass dishes of jelly, Chariotte 
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Basse in forms, and little dishes of pickles, and plates of biscuit 
everywhere ; there should also be at least two dishes of mottoes, 
and two of almonds and raisins. Care should be taken to have 
abundance of plates, saucers, spoons, and napkins. Hot coffee 
should be served round at the beginning, and champagne punch at 
the close ; or if not that, claret punch. It is a good idea to have 
an immense punch bowl of iced iem<Kiade, for the guests to go to 
whenever they choose. 

REFRESHMENTS. 

For sociables, receptions, and small evening companies, re* 
freshments are generally handed round, and are of a very simple 
diaraeten A variety of cake with jelly, and ice cream, are per- 
haps the most frequently employed, with or without' wine. Cofifee, 
and little biscuit sandwiches, with cake, and fruit, are sometimes 
substituted. 

At simple receptions, a cup of tea, or cofiTee, and a little cake, 
or biscuit is all that is required. 

Do not, however, confine yourself to lady-fingers^ or any of the 
polite forms of starvation. If you haye only tea and cake, let the 
tea be good, and the cake good ; and allow your visitors the priv- 
ilege of having theur cups refilled. 

A children's partt. 

Let the children give a party at least once a year, and make out 
a programme of amusements for them ; a magic lantern is very 
useful, in addition to games and dancing. Let the children them- 
selves principally do the honors, it will teach them how to receive 
and entertain guests. 

It is best to have a table set for the children, and make the re- 
freshments as light and simple as possible. Little baked custards 
in cups, apple snow, ice cream, baskets of kisses, lady-fingers, 
and ** Christmas cakes for good children '^ [see Sweet Cakes] , small 
apple tarts, oranges, and mottoes, with water and lemonade, con- 
stitute a sufficient, and to juveniles, a most attractive variefy. It 
is still better if the mottoes are not given them to eat, but are 
fewer in quality, and sufficiently handsome to carry home as a 
souvenir . The party should dose with a lively game before twelve 
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oVIook, 10 that Uio litUo ones may be at homo by midnight at 
lout. 

A CHRISTMAS PARTY. 

A ChHitmas party, which includei a Chriitmai tree, ii the moit 
delightdil of all partiei ; it is not particularly fashionable, and it is 
particularly unceremonious, but on that account all the more en- 
joyable. 

At first sight, a Christmas tree, with a gift for every person in* 
vited, would seem to involve great expense, but it need not, if 
people will content themselves with Aimishing the tree with such 
gids as their means will admit. Twenty>five dollars will purchase 
a large tree, decorate it with flowers and lights, and supply pretty 
and amusing gifts fbr flfly or more persons. Fifteen or twenty 
dollars more, will supply all the refVeshments, in the shape of cake, 
and ice cream, and home made jellies, or fVuits needed. An im- 
provised Santa Claus distributes the gifts by lot at a certain hour, 
then follows refVeshments, and the evening doses with dancing, 
and perhaps a game of blind man^s buff. 

Of course, fkmily and other Christmu trees, may be made as 
elaborate and expensive in their lUmishing, as means will allow ; 
we have only thrown out the suggestion, to show how cheaply it 
may bo done. 



WASHING DAY, 



WASHING DAY. 



This 18 the dreaded event of every household, krge, and small ; 
it is proverbially associated "with wretchedness and discomfort, and 
many have been the plans, methods, and receipts, vrhich have been 
imposed upon housekeepers, through their desire to relieve them- 
selves of Uiis constantly recurring source of trouble and annoy- 
ance. 

Such efforts, are mostly vain, and useless however, sometimes 
worse — positively injurious. Clean clothes are a luxury, that must 
be paid for in some shape or other — ^and no substances have been 
discovered, and few machines invented, to rival the stout arm, and 
strong hand of the professional wash-woman. 

Never use soda to soften water, it rots the clothes in proportion 
to its strength ; buy crude borax by the pound, and put in half an 
ounce for an ordinary washing; it whitens, and cleanses, and 
softens, wonderfully, and injures nothing. The women of Holland, 
whose washing is proverbial, use borax. 

Use a really good brand of soap well dried — not the sofl, gela- 
tinous, yellow bars, which melt away in a. moment, and really 
stain rather than cleanse the clothes, and always destroy the hands. 

Have the clothes soaked over night in warm water, rubbing all 
creased and soiled places with soap, and they will require only 
one washing, and that not a laborious one, before boiling. Boil 
quick, rinse thoroughly, wring through a first-rate clothes wringer, 
(the barbarism of wringing by hand, is now happily at an end) 
and bring them in, and fold them as soon as they are dry. Fine 
shipts, ruffles, and linen, and cambric under clothing, are much 
injured by being exposed an unnecessary length of time to frost, 
wind, or dust. 

U 
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TA»L1C-CUITII», NAPKINS, KTO. 

Tbeie articles, und nny others tlmt iiro likely to be diiflgured 
with fruit, or coiTeo stains, should bo kept back fVom the general 
soaking, in order to undergo special treatment. Put these in a 
small tub by themselves'^and pour a kettle of boUinff water upon 
them---not hot, but boiling, hot water sots stains, boiling water 
takes them out clean. When the water has cooled a little, wash 
them thot^oughly, and boil them, the stains will have probably all 
disappeared, but If they should prove very obstinate, lay them on 
the grass wet, when the sun is hot, and they will vanish. 

WfllTM ITLANNMLIi. 

White flannel garments, such as pettiaoats, undersklrti and 
drawers, baby flannels and the like, require also to be put in boil- 
ing water. The very best way to wash white flannels is by tna- 
ohine. Put in the flannels, pour in boiling luds, mild, let them 
stand a fhw minutes, then grind them out. Pour the luds away, 
put the flannels in again, and pour over them a kettle of dear 
boiling water with a pinoh of crude borax in it, and grind them 
out of that. This finishes the process, and makes them beautilbl- 
ly sofl and clean, with little labor, and no danger of shrinkage. 

tnvnrn aoot>e and ooLon«D vlaicnism. 

Colored flannel dresses, sacks. Garibaldis and other articles of 
knitted wool, such as baby socks, knitted sacks and the like, should 
all be washed in cold water, in which a little crude borax has been dis- 
solved, and with fine white soap, white Castile is best, but don*t take 
colored Castile, as that may Dtnln. The process wiU be (biind very 
easy, and perfectly satislktni.v ; the dirt will oome out in the cold 
water without any trouble ; tliurc will be no shrinking, and the col- 
or will remain bright In the colored woolens, or fiincy borderlngs. 

TO WAdIt hkGim ANt) MttttDLVWOttX. 

Fine handkerchiefii, collars, undersleeves, chemisettes and edg- 
ings should never be put into the large ** wash,** they should be kept 
till a sufficient number has accumulated, and then on a rainy day, 
when visitors are not expected, collect them, mend carelUly every 
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little hole« soap them and put them in a cleaa, Inight tin pail that 
wiH corer down close, and fill up with cold water with a pinch of 
borax in it. Let them come to a slow boil, then squeeze them 
out ; if they are rery yellow, and very dirty, the operation may 
hare to be repeated. Rinse and dry ; in the meantime pour a little 
boiling water over a few lumps of loaf sugar, and if you widi a 
yellow tinge add a table-spoonful of clear liquid coffee, instead of 
starch"; lay the articles straight out in clean, dry towels, and by 
the time the last one is folded up, the first will be ready to iron. 
J?oint lace can be washed in this way to look like new. 

BLONDE LACE, TO WASH. 

Yery old point, or blonde laoe, can be washed Bizcoessfully in the 
following way. Wmd the laoe smoothly round a bottle, and « sftrip 
of old linen outside of it, so as to oorer it. Let it lay in the bot- 
tom of a wash tub while the first and best clothes are being wash- 
ed, and transfer it to the top of the clothes while they are boiling. 
Thence take it and lay it in boiling water, which has been slightly 
colored with liquid coffee, and sweetened with loaf sugar. Press 
out the moisture, and dry near a fire, or in the sun, and iron care- 
fully while still damp. 

MUSLZN, LAWN, OB PRINT DRESSES. 

An excellent, and sure way*to wash lawn, print, or muslin dress- 
es, is to put one or two quarts of bran in a bag, and boil it in two 
or four gallons of water. When the strength is extracted, take 
out the bag, and wash the dresses in the bran water. It will act 
both as soap and stardi, cleansing and stiffening them perfectly, 
without any danger to their color. Once rinsing is sufficient, in 
water into which some of the bran water has been poured. 

COLORED STARCH. 

Colored starch is the latest and greatest novelty in the laundry 
line. It is made in pink, buff, the new mauve, and a delicate 
green, and blue will soon be produced. Any article starched with 
the new preparation ia completely colored— dyed we should have 
said, but as it washes out, and the garment that was pink to-day 
may be green to-morrow, and buff afterwards, we can hardly say 
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** dyed.^ It is intended especially for those bright but treacherotuh 
]y colored mnslins, that are costly, wash out, and perplex their 
owners. If the pattern has been mauve, they only need the mauve 
starch ; if green, green starch ; and they can be rendered one 
even and pretty shade, thus becoming not only wearable again, 
but stylish. 

HOW TO STAItCH SHIRTS, AND OTHER THINGS. 

Put into a thin muslin bag, a quarter of a pound of *' best ^ 
starch. Soak it for ten or fifteen mmutes in three pints of pure, 
soil water, into which drop a minute quantity of fine French •• blue." 
Squeeze all the starch out of the bag, and dip the shirts, and those 
articles that require to be very stiff first. Aflerwards it can be 
thinned for children's aprons, and such things as only require to go 
through water starch. This quantity will stiffen three or four 
dozen miscellaneous articles, which will be ready for ironing im- 
mediately. One trial will convince the most sceptical that this 
method is infinitely better, less laborious, and more economical than 
boiled starch. 

SAVING SOAP. 

Four on half a pound of washing soda two quarts of boiling 
water, take half a pound of soap, cut up fine in a saucepan, and 
pour over it two quarts of cold water ; let it boil, and when per- 
fectly dissolved, add it to the other. Mix it' well upon the fire, 
set it away to get cold, and it will look like jelly. Soak your 
clothes over night, rub them out of the water, put half a pint of 
your saving soap into your boiler, with cold water, and put your 
clothes into the cold water, let all come to a boil togetiier, then 
take out the linen, and rinse thoroughly. This will keep clothes a 
splendid color, with half the usual labor. 



THE DAIRY. 



THE COWS. 



Attend very particularly to the food and drink of the cows ; 
and see that they have clean pasture of timothy, or herds grass, 
and have pure, clean, water to drink. If cows are suffered to run 
where they can find such things as leaves, garlic, and weeds, they 
will often eat them, and drink stagnant water ; all of which tend 
to give a bad flavor to butter. 

THE muk room. 

The milk room is much cooler when situated on the north side 
of the house, where it is not exposed to the hot sun through the 
whole day ; or the shade of large tall trees is very beneficial. The 
object should be to have it as cool as possible, without being damp. 
The room and utensils should be kept as clean and sweet, as hot 
and cold water and pure air, can make them. Close watchfulness 
of the milk is required ; if it stands too long, it will make bad 
flavored butter, less of it, and will require more labor to chum 
and work it. Strain your milk into shallow pans ; it should not 
stand over thirty-six hours ; if your pans have no legs, that raise 
them a little from the shelves, place small blocks of marble or 
wood, under them, so that the air can circulate under them. When 
washing dairy pans, and pails, always put cold water in them first 
and wash thoroughly ; add a little warm water if you prefer it. 

MAKING BUTTER. 

Cream should not be kept more than two days in summer, and 
if there is sufficient cream to chum daily, it is better to do so. 
Skim the milk before it becomes very sour ; pass a silver spoon 
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baiidle Around tba edge of tba pan, lift the cream with a jMrforatad 
fkimmar, and put it immedUtcly into the cream crock; atir the 
cream two or three timei each da/ hriMy until it if read/ to chum, 
when uf uall/ it will come quickl/. Churning ihould be done, dur- 
ing warm weather, earl/ in the morning in a cool place ; the daih* 
er ought to be moved ilowl/ and regularl/ at firit, and then more 
briak until the butter separatei fVom the milk ; when it i« gather* 
od, wet the bowl and Udle, finit with a little warm water, and 
then put plent/ of cold or ice water to them ; pour out the water 
and take up the butter ; drain off ai much of the butter-milk, aa 
posiible, preiiing the butter a moment gentl/ with the ladle. 

Scatter a handAd of aalt in the bowl before putting in the hotter ; 
than throw a Uttl« aali upon the butter, and mix it in ; drain off 
all the water, and maka indentationa in the butter with the Udle, 
fill them with nice aalt, and fet the bowl in a cool pUce* At eve- 
ning, when the butter ia bard, work it gentl/, without breaking 
the grain, and fqueeae out all the milk that can be removed with- 
out too much prcMure. Bait to the taate, and let it atand until 
morning, then finiih it, making it into rolli, or packing it. When 
h ia finiahed and becomet bard or set, ever/ working owvr or 
changing fi'om one veiael to another injures k, rendi»ring it soft, 
and past/, and breaking the grain. It will never again be as ftrm 
or nice in iUvor, and will not keep sweet as long. If the butter 
is for packing, pat it in the ftrkin as soon as popsible, fi-om the air. 
Pack doae until nearl/ ftdl, for room should ba left to poor on 
enough nice brine to cover the butter. This ia made b/ pouring 
boiling water upon salt, and when it ia cold, straining it tlmmgh i^ 
cloth. Pour enough of this brine upon the butter to cover it, sa/ 
a quarter of an inch, or half an inch in thickness ; this kept upon 
butter entirely excludes the air, and keeps it sweet and good as 
when first packed. If it is to be sent awa/, pour off the brine, 
aoturate a cloth in it, U/ it on the top, and cover it with a thick 
hi/erofsalt. 



JEWISH RECEIPTS. 



These are all original and reliable, — ^the contribution of a sa- 
perior Jewish housekeeper in New York. 



WHITE STEWED FISH. 

Put on as much water to boil as is required to cover six or eight 
steaks of striped bass, boil in it one onion, sliced thin, a little ground 
ginger, salt, black pepper and a small quantity of whole red pepper. 
AVhen these are done put in your slices of fish ; when boiled take 
them up carefully, drain them and lay in a dish. Beat up six eggs, to 
which add a little nutmeg, a little cayenne pepper, and some parsley 
chopped fine. In a separate bowl strain the juice of three or four 
lemons, to this add one half pint of the liquor in which the fish has 
been boiled, which must be strained ; when this is done, take the 
liquor which is mixed with the lemons and throw it into the eggs, 
beating them all the time. Take a china or iron saucepan, into it 
put the sauce, set it on a gentle fire, stirring it all the time until it 
thickens a little, it must on no account be boiled as it will curdle ; 
then throw the sauce over the fish and put it to cool. Chicken 
can be served in the same way. 

BROWN FRICASSEE CHICKEN. 

Take a chicken, cut it up in pieces and firy thembvewn, either in 
the best sweet oil or rendered fat. Then take six onions, slice 
them and cover them in a frying-pan with enough oil or fat to fry 
them ; when soft take the cover off, so as to let them brown, then 
scald and peal two tomatoes, cut them up and put them in the pan 
with the onions to simmer a little. Put the fried chicken into a 
saucepan with the onions etc., add a little thyme, pepper, salt and 
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a fow graini of allipice, and enough hot water to make a rich gra- 
vy ; cover it up and let it cook for half an hour or an hour, according 
to the tendemeii of the chicken ; a very imall piece of garlic and 
mace can be atldcd when cooking, if liked. 

A GOOD VVDDIKQ. 

Take one half |>ound of bread crumbi, fix ouncei of white lu- 
gar, pour over it one half pint of boiling milk, let it ftand till 
nearly cold, then work into it one fourth pound of freih bjutter un- 
til it bccomei yery white. Then add four eggi, one at a time, 
itirring ; it muit be well beaten between each ; then add the rind 
grated, and the juice of a lemon ; take a mould, butter and paper 
it well, then ornament it with candied peel and raifins, according 
to fancy. Pour into it the ingredientf , put a paper over the top, 
alio tie in a cloth, .and let it iteam gently for two houn. Serve 
it with arrow-root, or cuftard lauce. 

PURIM yUITTKKS 

Take a loaf of baker^i bread, cut off the cnut and cut in iliccf 
of one half inch thick ; put them in a dif h and soak them in cold 
milk, but not so long as to allow them to mash ; when soaked, 
take them out and drain them. Beat eight eggs very thick, and 
pour a little of the egg over each slice of bread, so as to penetrate 
them ; then take each slice of bread and dip it into the eggs that 
are beaten, and fry a light brown color, in rendered butter, fVom 
which the salt has been extracted ; when this is done sprinkle 
over the fVitters a little powdered cinnamon, and serve with a 
syrup made of white sugar. 

CODVWn FIlITTEnH. 

Take two pounds of salt codftfth, put to soak in water; when 
fresh enough, boil and drain ; pick out the bones, and pound the 
fish fme in a mortar ; to this add chopped parsley, pepper, a little 
nutmeg, and a table -fpoon of butter. Take three or four onions, 
chop fine and fry them in butter ; scald and peel two tomatoes, 
and let them simmer with the onions; mix this with the fish 
thoroughly, add six eggs well beaten, and fry in small fritters a 
light brown color^ 
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UCMON PUDDINOS. 



To be added to four eggs, well-beaten, one foarth pound of loaf 
sugar and two ounces of butter which have been previously well 
mixed together, then the peel of two lemons and the juice of one, 
and bake either in cups or pie dish. 

A BICHER LEMON PUDDINO. — 1. 

Six yolks and two whites of eggs to be well-beaten, and then 
added to three ounces of butter and one fourth of sugar, the juice 
of one lemon and the rind of two, which must be taken by rubbing 
a lump or two of loaf sugar upon it. 

LEMON PUDDING. — 2. 

One fourth pound of fine boiled bread crumbs added to the^ 
above, and a little more sugar to taste, and boil in a form. 

APPLE PUDDING. 

Grate one half pound of apples, mix with four eggs well-beaten, 
and six ounces of sugar, and bake in a form and turn out. 

ALBERT SANDWICHES. 

Take one half pound of butter, melt it to an oil before the fire, 
add one half pound light weight of flour, and one half of pounded 
loaf sugar ; mix well together, add six eggs todl beaten^ and then 
beat all well together, either flavor with a few pounded almonds or 
the rind of lemon rubbed on sugar ; put this mixture on well but* 
tered tins about a third of an inch thick, and bake in a quick oven ; 
it must be taken out when it is a very pale color, and loosened 
whilst it is hot, from the tin, the edges always get too dark, but they 
are cut off. When nearly baked, sprinkle pink sugar over half the 
quantity. When cold cut in diamonds and put sweatmeats be- 
tween, like sandwiches; arrange them nicely in the dish and 
put whipped cream, flavored with vanilla, and the least bit of su- 
gar, in the middle. The vanilla is best grated. Perhaps you will 
find it easier to put the mixture on buttered papers laid in tins. 

MERINGUES. 

Take the whites of eight eggs quite fresh and just broken, beat 
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iSbem widi a wliifk tiH u fan u poftible* UM!fe rttAy preptred 
eight table fpooni of ground not pawd4red ragftr^ whidi mix widi 
tiMCgfAiqiticidfAfpoifible, fOAf nottogiTetlnietonBelt* H«Te 
fiidf A piees of boiird and fixteeo piece* of wluto pi^mr; pot a 
teUefpooo of tbe mixture on etch pi^per in tbe Aape of en egg; 
mftkeittbidc bat not too fpreed oat, fmooth tbem off niedjr, and 
fprinkle widi toger, blaw off what migcar faUs en (he paper ^ and 
then pat board and aO into tbe oren ; «0a^/%«M imK and take tfaem 
o«t af loon aa finn« UaTeieadf another piece of board widi dean 
papen, toll off the meringoea on to them, making them atand on 
thdrtopa; take oat aiittleof the inaide withatea-fpoon, and pot 
them back in the oren or the board ibr the inaide to get firm, HU 
with whipped cream ilaTored wiUi raniUa and aome aogar, and 
join the two halrei togedier to form an egg. 

The paperi moat neither be bottored or hare aagar on them* and 
Aejr moat not be baked without boarda* 

RKKAD AVP VOTTJOL FUPDUTO. 

When 700 make abread and batter padding, pot onlj the yolka 
inaide, and whip the whttea ; aweeten and lUvor, and when the 
padding if baked, pat dna on the top, and pot it in the oren again 
for a few mimttef , to criap, and yon wXL fold it a great impror- 



BALLY ujmr 

Three table-apoona batter, two table-apoonifnl aogir, two copa 
milk, leant four evpf floor, fire eggi, one tea-apoon aoda, two tei^ 
apoona cream of tartar. Bake twenty^llTe aunntea. Eat hot, 
apread with hotter. 

AjrOTHXB MSTBOD U AB WOLLOWB, 

One pint of iloor, piece of batter half aa large aa an egg, one 
egg, two table-apooof fol aogar, one tea-cap milk, one tea-apoonfol 
cream of tartar, one half tea^apoonfol aoda, one tea-^oon aak. 
Bake twent/ mtnotea. 

CUP CAKE, 

One cap of hotter, two logar, dvee copa floor, fire egga, one 
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teaspoon soda, dissolved in tea-cup of milk. Two teanspoonsfiil 
cream tartar, flavor to fancy. 

* 

HICKORT NUT CAKE. 

Three cups flour, two cups sugar, two eggs, one half cup but- 
ter, one pint hickory nnts, one half cup milk, one half tea-spoon 
soda. 

MARMAT.AT)B. 

Twenty-four yolks of eggs, one half pound white sugar, clarify, 
boil, and strain ; add one table-spoonful beaten sweet almonds to 
the syrup, while boiling. When the 83rrup cools, pour the eggs, 
which must be well beaten, with a spoon gently. Keep stirring 
on a gentle fire, till it becomes thick. 

ORGENT. 

Two pounds sugar ; clarify and make thick, three ounces sweet 
almonds, one ounce bitter almonds, well beaten fine, one quart 
water to the almonds, stir up well, and then squeeze ; add them 
to the syrup, and boil; when cold add orange flower and rose 
water according to taste. 

COCOA NUT PUDDING. 

One pound of ground cocoa nut, one pound of crushed sugar 
made into a syrup, one half pint water, six eggs. 

Throw the cocoa nut in the syrup, when boiling, and let it cook 
say ten minutes, stirring it occasionally to keep firom burning ; when 
perfectly cold throw in your eggs, and beat them well in, then 
bake for fifteen to twenty minutes. 

CUP CAKE. 

One cup butter, two cups sugar, five cups flour, one nutmeg, four 
eggs, a little saleratus 

SWEET CRACKERS. 

One pint flour, three fourths cup sugar, two spoonsfiil of cinna- 
mon, one fourth pound butter, a little salt. 

Roll very thin; bake quick; mix all up in a dough with sweet 
milk. 
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ALMOIO) PUDDZKO. 

Pound together half a pound of iweet almond* and six o» leven 
Uittor almondi, mix with half a pound of lifled sugar, a little fine 
orange flower water, and the yolki of ten and the white* of seven 
well-whisked eggs. Mix thoroughly, and bake in a quick oven half 
an hour, or until it is sufficently firm to turn out of the dish ; sifl 
sugar thickly over it or pour round it a rich syrup flavored with 
orenge flower water ; serve hot or cold. 

LKMON DUMPUNOS. 

Throe fourths pounds of flour, one half pound moist sugar, the 
juice of two lemons, the grated rind of one, one half pound of 
chopped suet, all well mixed together with very little water ; make 
with it six dumplings. To boil without ceasing, for one hour, and 
be eaten m soon m served with molted butter, well sweetened, 
and the rind of one lemon in it, or any other sweet sauce will do. 

UOHT PUDDING. 

Beat five yolks with sugar to suit, add two tea-spoons very fUll 
of flour, the juice and grated rind of one lemon; lutly add the 
five whites beaten well to fVost, and bake immediately ; it takes 
about half an hour to cook; grease the dish, serve a sauce 
with it if liked. 

TOMATOES yOR WINTER USB. 

See that your tomatoes are quite fresh, else they will break 
the bottles when they ferment. Pour scalding water over them, 
and take off the skins. It is usual to remove all the green parts, 
though some housekeepers think it is not necessary. Put them 
over the fire in a tin, or china lined saucepan, and lot them boil 
half an hour. Have your cans ready, fill -them full, and screw 
them tight ; they require no seasoning till you are ready to use 
them. Then add pepper, salt, thyme, sweet marjoram and onion. 
Too much seasoning spoils the taste of the tomato, but a little of 
these herbs is an addition ; also add grated bread crumbs and but- 
ter ; they are much improved by puttbg them in a deep dish ; 
season m above, and spread thin sh'cos of bread and butter, or 
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grate the bread, and add the butter ; put them in the oven and bake 
till brown. 

PICKLED CUCUMBSRS 

Put them in a wooden or stone vessel, pour over strong salt and 
water boiling hot, put a weight on to keep them under the pickle. 
Afler three days pour it off, boil and turn it over them again ; 
stand three days again ; then take them out and let them lie one 
night in plain cold water ; next day put them over the fire, but do 
not let them boil, allowing one table-spoonful of alum to a gallon 
of vinegar ; mace, cinnamon, pepper corns, white and black, mus- 
tard seed and grated horseradish. One table-spoon fbl of each to 
every gallon of vinegar, and one tea-spoonful of tumeric. Fold 
a double piece of linen and a soft thick brown paper, and tie the 
jars tight ; throw in the vinegar, keep in a dry place. A bladder 
and linen cloth are nice to be over the pots. 



THE END. 
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A-la-mode Beef, 
Beef Balls, 
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Joint of Mutton roasted^ 
Keeping Beef, 
Knuckle of Teal, 
Knuckle of Veal with rice, 
' Leg of Mutton in four meals. 
Leg of Mutton, broiled. 
Leg of Mutton, roasted. 
Leg of Mutton with Oysters, 
Loin of Veal, 
Lconis Favorite dish. 
Loaves, Westphalia 
Mock Duck, 
Meat Pie for Lunch, 
Minced Beef, cold. 
Mutton chops broiled, 
Mutton chops fried, 
Alutton chops with cucumbers. 
Mutton chops, savory, 
Mutton broiled, cold. 
Mutton Pudding, 
Mutton croquettes. 
Mutton, hashed. 
Minced uncooked Mutton, 
Mutton hashed with 

Mushrooms, 
Minced Mutton, 
Minced Mutton with 

Cucumbers, 
Minced Veal with maccaroni, 
Mock Bee&teak, 
Minced Veal 

Ox cheek stu£fed and baked. 
Omelette, veal, 
Olives, veal, • 
Pudding, mutton 
Pig, roast. 
Pork, roast. 
Pork, spare rib of 
Pork cutlets. 

Pork and Apple pie, Boston 
Pork pie, English or raised 
Pork and potato pie. 
Pork relish. 
Potted Ham, 

Quarter of lamb, roasted. 
Quarter of lamb as a savory 

dish. 
Roast leg of mutton. 
Boast shoulder of lamb. 
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Page. 


42 


Roast quarter of lamb. 


42 


41 


Roast joint of mutton, 


42 


48 


Roast fillet of veal. 


47 


48 


Roast pig. 


61 


41 


Roast pork, 
Stewed beef. 


61 


41 


84 


41 


Spiced beef. 


87 


42 


Shoulder of lamb, roasted. 


42 


48 


Savory mutton chops. 


48 


49 


Stew, Western ' 


43 


64 


Shoulder of veal. 


46 


86 


Stewed loin of veal. 


46 


89 


Stewed breast of veal, 


47 


40 


Spare rib of pork. 


61 


42 


Sugared ham. 


64 


43 


Tough beef. 


41 


B, 43 


Veal, shoulder of 


46 


43 


Veal, stewed loin of 


46 


48 


Veal, breast of stuffed 


47 


43 


Veal, breast of stewed 


47 


44 


Veal, roast fiUet of 


47 


44 


Veal, loin of 


48 


44 


Veal, knuckle of 


48 




Veal cutlets. 


48 


45 


Veal minced with maccaroni. 


48 


45 


Veal fritters. 


49 




Veal, blanquette of 


49 


45 


Veal rolls. 


49 


48 


Veal, minced. 


60 


49 


Veal omelette. 


60 


60 


Veal olives. 


60 


86 


Veal cheese. 


61 


60 


Westphalia loaves. 


64 


60 






43 


SBCONDARY MBATS. 




41 






41 


Baked Irish Stew, 


66 


62 


Boiled Tongue, 


67 


61 


Balls, Grandmother's 




61 


Break&at, 


68 


62 


Brain Cake, 


61 


62 


Brawn, 


62 


63 


Cold Meats, to cook. 


69 


64 


Cowhed, 


69 


42 


Cowheel fried. 


60 




Calf's Head Cake, 


60 


46 


Calf's Head Hash, 


61 


41 


Dalma, Turkish 


69 


42 


Fried Tripe, 


62 



Orandmother*! BreakHut 

BaUi, 
TUah, SAT017 Winter 
HMh, Calf *8 Head 
Head and Hinge, Lamb's 
Irifh Stew, 

Lamb's Head and Hinget, 
Meat Omnium, 
Pie, Tale Boat, 
Risibles, 
Stew, Irish 

Stew, baked Irifh 67 

Sweet Breads, 67 

Sausage meat and Saoaaget, 68 

Savory winter hash, 69 

Sheep's Trotters, 60 
Sweetbread, Liyer, and 

Heart, 60 

Stewed Tripe, 62 

Tongoe, boiled 67 

Tarkish Dalma, 69 

Toad.in.the.hole, 69 

Trotters, Sheep's 60 

Tripe, 62 

Tripe Fried, 62 

Yale Boat Pie, 66 

FISH. 

Boiled Fish, 64 

Boiled White fish, 66 

Broiled White fish, 66 

Boiled Salmon, 66 

Broiled Salmon, 66 

Broiled Shad, 67 

Baked Shad, 67 

Boiled Bass, Rock fish, etc. 68 
Baked Cod, Black fish, Haddoek, 

&o., 69 

Boiled Whitings, 69 
Codfish and potatoes *< picked 

up," 68 
Cod, Blackfish, Haddock, Ac, 

baked, 69 

Cod, Haddock, etc., fried, 70 

Cod or Salmon cutlets, 70 

Chowder, Fish, 72 

Cakes. Fish, 78 

Cod, Salt stewed, 78 
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Cape Cod Chowder, 


78 


68 


Cod Fish and Potatoes, 


68 


69 


Fried Fish, 


64 


61 


Fried Shad, 


67 


61 


Fried Maokerd, 


68 


66 


Fish Roes, in eases. 


70 


61 


Fricasseed small fish. 


70 


67 


Fry, Trenton Falls, 


70 


66 


Fish and Maccaroni, 


71 


68 


Fried Smelts, 


71 


66 


Fresh Herrings, 


71 



Fish, to dress a second time, 72 

Fish Padding, 72 

Fish Cakes, 78 

Haddock baked and fried, 69 

Herrings, fresh, 71 

Kippeml Salmon, 66 

Mackerel, fried, 68 

Mackerel, sensed, 68 

Maccaroni, Fish and 71 

Padding, Fish, 72 

Roes, fish in cases, 70 

h*almon> boiled, 66 

Salmon, broiled, 66 

Salmon and Salad, 66 

Salmon, to kipper, 66 

Salmon, pickled, 66 

Shad, broiled 67 

Shad, fried 67 

Shad, baked 67 

Shad maitre d' hotel, 67 

Soused Blackerel, 68 

Souchy or Soodjee, water 69 

Salmon Cutlets, or Cod 70 

Small fish fricasseed, 70 

Smelts, fried 71 

Second time. To dress fish 72 

Salt Cod, stewed 78 

Salt Cod and Potatoes, 78 

Trenton Falls Fry, 70 

White fish broiled, 66 

White fish boiled, 66 

Whitings boiled, 69 

Water Souchy or Soodjee, 69 

OYShTERS, SHELLFISH, 

EELS, ETa 

Boiled Eels, 79 



Boiled Lobster, 
Balls, Lobster 
Collared Eels, 
Crabs ftDd Cfajfiah, 
Criih and LobatflJ? Catlets, 
Eels Fried, 
EelarSpatched, 
£elsCoUared» 
Eels Stewed, 
Eels Boiled, 
Mi6] pic, 
JFried Ojstera, 
Fried EbK 
Loaves Oyster 
LobBters, 
Lobster, to boil 
Lobster Salad, 
Lobster Saacey 
Lobster and Crab Catlets, 
Lobster Balls, 
Lobster Curry, 
Macoaroni, OysterB and 
Moscles, stewed 
Oyster Etiquette, 
Oysters Stewed, 
Oysters Scalloped, 
Casters Fried, 
Oyster Pies, 
Oyster Patties, 
Oyster Loares, 
Oysters and Maocarom, 
Oysters for Lunch, 
Oysters Pickled, 
Pie, Oyster 
Patties, Oysters 
Piokled Oysters. 
Pie, Ed 

Stewed OjstfirB, 
Bcallope<i OjBtera,. 
Pt^twt^d M VI sales, 
Spatched Eels 
Stewed Eels, 
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Fricasseed, 
Loaves, 
Powder, 
Pickled, 
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Pago. 


79 


Stewed, 


88 


80 


Toast, 


88 


78 


To know them. 


82 


80 






80 
78 
78 


FOWLS AND QAHB. 




Alice Gary's Minced Chicken, 


91 


78 


Boiled Fowl, 


86 


79 


BroUed Fowl, 


86 


79 


Bolted Gooae> 


86 


79 


Broiled PartHdge 


92 


76 


Birds, Small 


94 


78 


Chicken Fricassee, 


86 


76 


Chicketi Stewed » 


88 


79 


CflW Chicken Fried, 


88 


79 


Chicken, Tol-nU'Vent of. 


88 


80 


Chicken with Cbecee, 


89 


80 


Chicken Puflb, 


89 


80 


Chicken Loaf, 


89 


80 


Chicken Pot He, 


89 


81 


Chicken Pie, 


89 


77 


Chicken Pie, Thanksgiving, 


90 


78 


Chicken Pie, Aunt Abby's 


90 


76 


Chickens, Prairie, 


91 


76 


Chickens Prairie, Boost and 




76 


Stewed, 


91 


76 


CJucken, Minoed, Alloc Caiy^s 


91 


76 


Crab, IraitatioD, 


93 


76 


Croquettes of Fowl, 


H 


76 


Duck, roaflft 


77 


Duck with Green Pens, 


87 


77 


Duck, New York Mock 


87 


77 


De Tilled Turkey Legs, 


91 


. '^^ 


Fricttflsoe, Chicken 


86 


* 76 


Fried cold Chicken, 


88 


77 


Forcemeat for Roast Turkey, 




79 


Veal, &c 


94 


76 


Goose boiled. 


86 


76 


Go{«e, Roast 


87 


78 


Game Patties, 


93 


78 


Gronse, Roast 


94 


79 


Hashed Fowl, 


92 




Hare or Babbit, Stewed 


96 




ImitatioK Crab, 


98 




Pot pie Chiok^n, 


89 


.82 


Pie, Chiiiken, 


89 


83 


Prairie Chicketjs. Roast and 




82 


Stewed 


91 


82 


Partridge, Broiled 


92 



832 
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Partridge Salad, 92 

Partridge Pie, 92 

Pigeon Pie, 98 

Patties, Game 93 

Koast Turkey, 85 

Roast Duok, 86 

Roast Fowl, 86 

Roast Goose, 87 

Roast Prairie Chicken, 91 

Roast Grouse, 94 

Rabbit Stewed, 95 

Rabbit in Slices, 95 

Roast Rabbit, 96 

Stewed Turkey with Celery 87 

Stewed Chicken, 88 

Stewed Prairie Chicken, 91 

Small Birds, 94 

Stewed Hare or Rabbit, 95 

Turkey, Roast 85 
Turkey, Stewed with Celery 87 

Thanksgiving Chicken Pie, 90 

Turkey's Legs, Devilled 91 

Vol-au-vent of Chicken , 88 

Venison Pasty, 95 

Venison Pufis, 95 

Venison Steak, 95 

MBAT SAUCES 

Asparagus Sauce, 100 

Bread Sauce, 97 

Brown Onion Sauce, 98 

Batter, French 101 

Berkshire Sauce, 101 

Butter, Drawn 108 

Browning for Sauces, 108 

Caper Sauce, 98 

Cranberry Sauce, 99 

Celery Sauce, 100 

Catsup, Tomato 104 

Catsup, Mushroom 108 

Catsup, Walnut 104 

Drawn Butter, 108 

Egg Sauce, 98 

French Batter, 101 

Horseradish Sauce, 99 

Mint Sauce, 100 

Mild Mustard, 101 

Made Dishes, sauce ibr 101 



Pige. 

Mushroom Catsup, 108 

Oyster Sauce, 98 

Onion Sauce, brown 98 

Rice Sauce, 97 

Sauce for made dishes, 101 
Sauce for boiled Turkey, or 

Capon, }01 

Sauce for roast Chicken, 102 

Sauce for boiled Fish, 102 

Sauce, Fish to keep a year 102 

Sauce for Venison, 108 

Sauce for roast Beef, 108 

Tomato Sauce, 98 

Turkey's Egg Sauce, 100 

Tomato Catsup, 104 

Vinegar Plant, 104 

Vinegar, easy cider 106 

Vinegar of Marjoram, 106 

Vinegar for Souse, 106 

Vinegar for Soused Fish, 105 

Vinegar, clove 106 

Vinegar, tarragon 106 

Vinegar, savory 106 

Vinegar, celery 106 

Vinegar, green mint 106 

Vinegar, raspberry 106 

\inegar, black currant 100 

Vinegar, Chili 106 

White Sauce, 97 

Walnut Catsup, 104 

RELISHES. 

Anchovy cheese, 109 

Custard, savory 108 

Cheese, anchovy 109 

Cheese, omelet • 109 

Cheese, fondu 109 

Cheese, potted 110 

Cheese, pot 110 

Entrement, a German 107 

Fondu, straw 110 

Maccaroni, 110 

Maccaroni, timball of 111 

Pot Cheese, 110 

Relish, a cold 107 

Sandwiches, 107 

Sandwiches, dresang for 107 

Tomato Toast, 106 
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Omelet, 


108 


Poet's salad. 


122 


avory 


108 


Spring Salads, 


120 


Cheese, 


108 


Salad for Cold Lamb, 


121 






Suffolk Salad, 
Tomato SajAd, 


122 


PICKLES. 




122 






Tomato Soy, 


123 


ins. 


118 








113 


EGGS. 




French 


114 






ies, 


117 


Asparagus and Eggs, 


127 


ies, aweet 


117 


Apples and Eggs, 


127 


rries. 


118 


Doaed, 


126 


ere, 


112 


Buttered, 


126 


>f 


114 


Cheese and Eggs, 


127 


> with sweet pickle. 


116 


Fried with Ham, 


126 


>, red 


116 


Fancy Uisitleti 


127 


er. 


112 


Herring and Eg^B, 


127 


»matoe8. 


118 


MoBhroomsand Eg^, 


127 


ickle. 


113 


Uwekt, 


126 


8> 


116 


Oiuelel, PQff 


126 




116 


Omelet with Kidneys, 


126 




113 


Omelet with Herbs, 


126 


3, 


115 


Poached, 


126 


)ms. 


118 


Pickled Eggs, 


128 




114 


Preseire Eggs, to 


128 


Portagal 


114 

77 


Scrambled, 


126 


i. 


116 
117 


VEGETABLES. 






69 


Artichokes > Ji"i'u;*alem, 


133 


s. 


118 


Artichoke Frocis, 


133 


8, green 


118 


Aspamgug, 


186 


, 


118 


Beans, French 


136 






Beets, Young Boiled 


135 


SALADS. 




Beans, Lima, 


137 






Beans, Pork and 


137 




120 


Broccoli, 


138 




120 


Com, Green, 


131 


»ow. 


128 


Corn, green on the Ear, 


132 


and Vinegar, 


123 


Com Ojsters, 


132 


Wf 


128 


Cuonrabere, Stowed, 


138 


ow Pickle, 


123 


Carrots, Boiled, 


137 


ow, a handj 


124 


Ciirrots with P*raley, 


137 


ia Salad, 


121 


Cabbuge, Boiled, 


138 




121 


Cabbage, Battered 


138 


9tch, 


122 


Cabbage Relish » 


138 




121 


Cftbbftgo red, Relish, 


138 




122 


Cabbage, red, Stewed, 


138 




122 


Cabbage, French 


189 
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GtalHkmerf, 
OMillflower, lUr^t, 

Egg PUnt, 
Qreen Corn, 
Qreeni, Sprinc 
Onioni. Boiled 

Oiiimjii, Purtu^nl Fried 
(MorvrruiJi JkrUi^f 



PotAloci, Bo{l«d 
Potatoes, Mmebed 

pM(fiUi Bhurinjcis, 

t*<ttufrjert, Baked 

Potato Pie, 

PoUto Cekes, 

PoUto Pudding, 

PoUtoce ft-U-«irtn«, 

PotAtoce Scalloped, 

]■ . '.■-.. 

Panroipe, frieaieeed 

PAnroipe, Fried 

Pamnipe, Boiled 

Buccotaah, 

Squaeb Fritterf, 

Sqnaeh, Boiled 

SeaCale, 

Baltif/, or VegeUble Oyeter 

Spinach, 

Tumipe, Maabed 

TomatoM, Stewed 

Vegetables to boil green, 

Vegetable Bfarrows, 

Vegetable Marrow Tart, 



Fife. 
184 
140 
89 
184 
81 
82 
86 
86 
86 

282 
.29 
.29 
29 
80 
180 
180 
80 
80 
81 
181 
81 
86 
86 
186 
86 
82 
32 
138 
88 
88 
.89 
84 
186 
81 
[89 
189 



PASTRY, (INTRODUCTOBY.) 



Pu'MmirB and 11«^ 
i*(rfiilo Pi<! Cruri, 
Puff Paste, 

Pies, Cmst for Raised 
Pies, Meat Soei, Crast for 



PIES. 



Apple costard^ 



141 
148 
148 
144 
144 



146 



146 

146 
147 
149 
149 
299 
145 
145 
147 
148 
149 
147 
147 
148 
147 
146 

Lemon cream, Kitty iitj'tf 146 
Mince, 144 

Mince, English 144 

Mince, Mrs. D's. 146 

Mtnik tip\M jiic, 149 

in*im, f:h«rrj, i>r Gooedbeny^ 147 

pqinpkltit 148 

Plumt (Jrivd 149 

Rhubarb, 148 

Squash, 145 



Apple, sweet • 

Apple, gveen 

Apple, English 

Apple, Dried 

Apple, mock 

Apple, inYslid 

CusUrd, , 

Custard, apple 

Cherry, Plum, or O uuwb e i ' fj i 

Coooanut, 

Com Meal, 

Fruit, 

Gooseberry, etc. 

Grape, 

UucKlebeny, 



PUDDIHOS. 

Apple, English, 

Apples, 

Arrowroot, 

Apple Linnie's, 

Apple and Sago, 

Apple and Rice, 

Apple Dumplings, B«i{led 

Apple Dumplings, Baked 

Apple Fritters, 

Buftilo, 

Bird's Nest, 

BrMd, Uttle Birthdaj, 

Batter, Little, 



160 
161 
166 
166 
156 
166 
166 
166 
166 
160 
166 
154 
165 
116 

Bread, 162 

BrMd and Fruit, Mrs. 8towi*s lit 
Citron, 164 

Cherry, 165 

Cornstarch, Ice, 160 

CbMter, 168 
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t Dampling, Little 
.Nantucket 

.'8 Apple Indian 

Ings, 

!i Roll, 

tioD, 

8 FaTorite, 



Minnie's 
8, Apple 
iberry, Indian 
)g, Liecestershire 
;'s, Mr8. 

Fruit, 

Huckleberry, 
, Baked 
)m8tarcli 

, Boiled 

, Plain 

i Cup, 

>> 

i Dumplings, 

b'8 Fruit, 

e. 
!dan*i 

Aunt Mary's 

Boiled Yankee 

Mrs. Croly's Christniai 

Baked 

or Damson, 

English 
with Sooir, 
, Small and Light 
>» 

Boiled 

Portuguese 
French 
Apple and 
riour. 



Page. 

164 
64 
66 
63 
64 
66 
54 
91 
68 
68 
58 
64 
66 
56 
.61 
66 
62 
56 
57 
69 
64 
66 
66 

800 
56 
67 
64 
68 
56 
61 
66 
59 
60 
60 
60 
60 
61 
64 
66 
66 
67 
57 
61 
68 
68 
58 
52 
62 
68 
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S«go, 169 

Suet, 161 

Sall^ Lunn, 168 

Tapioca, 159 

Tapioca, Cup, InyaUd 169 

Victoria, 152 

Washington, 168 

PUDDING SAUCES. 

Brandy, 169 

Cherry, 168 

Excellent, 168 

Hard, 168 

Lemon Brandy, 169 

Maple Sugar, 168 

Rose Hip, 169 

Sweet Liquid, 168 

Wine, 169 

DESSERT DISHES. 

Apple Charlotte, 171 

Apple Custard, 172 

Apple Souffle, 178 

Almond Blanc mange, 176 

Arrowroot Blanc mange, 176 

Apples, LoTe 177 

Apple Tart, 178 

Apple Meringue, 178 

Apple, Snow 179 

Apple Mftrmalfidej 179 

Applcfi, Baked 179 

Apples, Stewed 180 

Apple Creatn, 180 

Apples, Dned Stewed 180 

Apples, Pippin Stewed 180 

Applesj Ginger 180 
Apples, Floating laland of 181 

Apple Snowballii, 181 

Apples, Compote of 181 

Apple Creajn, Nina*! 181 
Apples, Mother's Surprise • 181 

Apple Cheese^ 182 

Apple Sttuce, anratoga 182 
Apple or Gooaebeity Trifle, 188 

Apple Pique, 188 

Apple Ice, 190 

Blanc Mange, Almond 176 
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BUno Mange, Tapioea 176 
Blano Maoge, Arrrowroot 176 
Blano Mange. Rioe Floor 177 
Blano Mange, Whole Rioe 177 
Blano Mange, Ground Rioe 177 
Barle/ Sogar for Children, 191 
Cream Ps&s, 170 
Costard, 171 
Costord, Boiled 171 
Charlotte, Apple 171 
Chooolate Kisses, 171 
Chocolate Cream Costard, 172 
Costard, Apple 172 
Costard, Raspberry 172 
Costard, Rioe 172 
Cream, Orange 178 
Cream, Lemon 174 
Cream, Vanilla 174 
Cream, lulian 174 
Cream, Tea 174 
Cream, Rook 176 
Cbarlotte Rusae* 176 
Creata, Apple 180 
Cu[ap<^t« of Apples, 181 
CreaEDt Kitia'a Apple 181 
Com pote of P«aehea ^ 1 84 
ConiptiU" i}t Rhulffirb^ 184 
Compote of Red Corrants, 184 
Compote of Green Corrants, 184 
Compote of Green Gooseber- 
ries, 184 
Cherry Chelae, 184 
CheatQutft, a Dessert of 188 
Ciodj?, Molasses 190 
Chocolate Dropa, 191 
Dessert, a nice and oheap 186 
Dessert, Froit for 187 
Dessert of Chestnuts, 188 
Eug^e RuBae» 176 
FruU Tarts, 178 
Floating Island of Apples, 181 
Fritters, Pineapple 186 
Fritters, Apple 176 
Fritters, Orange 186 
Froit for Dessert, 187 
Froito, Summer Mixed 188 
Ginger Apples, 180 
Gooseberry or Apple Trifle, 183 



Green Gooseberries, Compote 

of 184 

Gooseberry Fool, 186 

Italian Cream, 174 

loing for Tarts, 188 

loe Cream, Coontry 189 

loe Cream, Strawberry 190 

loc Apple, 190 

Kisses, Chooolate 171 

Lemon Sponge, 172 

Lemon Cream, 174 

LoTe Apples, 177 

Loppered MUk, 186 

Lemon Paste, to keep 189 

Lemon FlaTor, 189 
Lemon or Orange Peel, 

Tinotore of 189 

Lemon Drops, 191 

Mmtiguea, 176 
Meringue, Lncj Stone's bread 176 

Masbc-i Tarts, 178 

^larmAlfMJe, Apple 179 

Meringiicat Apple 178 

Mother'^ Snrprise, 181 

Milk, Loppered 186 

Molaaws Candy, 190 

Orange Cream, 178 

Orange Fritters, 186 

Pasties, 170 

PuHs, Cream 170 

Pippins, Slewed 180 

Pci^rs, Bpiked 182 

Pcnrs, ScfiUed 182 

l^enches, Compote of 184 

Pincnpple Fritters, 186 

Prunes, Btewed 186 

rreserve^ Good Common 186 

Quinces ibr the Tiible, 188 

Rice Custard, 172 

Raspberry Cufltard, 172 

Rock Cream, 176 

Rice Flour Blanc Mange, 177 
Rice, Whole Itknc Mange, 177 
Rioe, Groond, Blana Miingq 177 

Red Robbin, 177 

Rhobarb Tart, 188 

Rhobarb, Compote of 188 

Rhobarb, 188 
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Souffle, Strawberry or Apple 173 

Souffle, Sweet 173 

Souffle, Omelet 173 

ibtrjiviiierrieu, 186 

Strawberry Skortcakc, 187 

Sugar Tftffy, 190 

Sjrup for Cftridipa, 191 

Sugar Barley, for Children 191 

Tea, Cream 174 

Tapioca Blanc Mange, 176 

Tarts, Mashed 178 

Tarts, Fruit 178 

Tart, Apple 178 

Trifle, 183 

Trifle, Gooseberry or Apple 183 

Tart, Rhubarb 183 

Tarts, Icing for 183 

Tomatoes, 188 
Tincture of Lemon or Orange 

Peel, 189 

Taflfy, Sugar 190 

Vanilla Cream, 174 

SWEET CAKES. 

Almond Sponge, 192 

Apple, 197 

Almond, fine 197 

Apple cheese cokes, 207 

Almond cheese cakes, 208 

Apple biscuit, 209 

Bride, 194 

Bread, Mrs. Bristol's 198 

Birthday, 203 

Buns, 206 

Bread cheese cakes, 207 

Biscuits, New Years' 208 

Biscuits, Cream 208 

Biscuits, Apple 209 

Biscuits, Orange 209 

Biscuits, Moss 209 

Biscuits, Ginger 209 

Biscuits, Judge's 210 

Biscuits, King's 210 

Bi^uits, Graham Fig 210 

Christmas, a magnificent,' 193 

Christmas, 193 

Connecticut Election, 195 

Commencement, New Hayen 195 
15 



Page. 

Currant, 197 

Cream, 199 

Cornets a Creme, 200 

Cider, 200 

Connecticut Coffee, 201 

Crullers, 201 

Cup, 202 

Cup Cake, Molasses 202 

Cake without eggs, 202 
Christmas, for good children 203 

Cookies, 205 

Cheese Cakes, Rice 207 

Cheese Cakes, English 207 

Cheese Cakes, Apple 207 

Cheese Cakes, Bread ' 207 

Cheese Cakes, Cocoanut 208 

Cheese Cakes, Almond 208 

Cocoanut, 211 

Doughnuts, 205 

Fruit, a fine 194 

Fruit, Pork 194i 
Fried, without eggs or milk 201 

Fried, 201 

Glen Vis, 200 

Ginger Pound with fi-uit, 201 

Ginger Snaps, 206 

Ginger Nuts, 206 

Gingerbread, Sponge 206 

Gingerbread, Hard times 206 

Ginger Biscuits, 209 

Graham Fig Biscuits, 210 

Hickory-nut; New Years 196 

Huckleberry, 196 

Hard iiniQs^ molasacs 202 

Independence^ 195 

Icjiug, AlmonJ 194 

Icing, Sugar 195 

Icing, Chocolate 211 

Icing, 211 

Jenny's 202 

Jumbles, 204 

Loaf, 176 

Lemon, 197 

Molasses Cup, 202 

Molasses, Hard times 202 

Mary's Tea, 203 

Macaroons, 210 

New Year's Hickory-nut, 196 

New Years, . 197 
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New Year's Biscuit, 208 

Orange Biscuit, 209 

Pound, 192 

Pork, Fruit 194 

Plum, 19<) 

Picnic, 198 

•* Portage Falls," 198 

Poverty, 198 

l>ortugal, 200 

Party Pufis, 205 

Rock, 204 

Rice Cheese Cakes, 206 

Sponge, 192 

Sponge, Almond 192 

Sponge, Rice flour, 193 

Sponge, Mrs. Vs. 193 

Snow. 198 

Small Seed, 199 

South Carolina, 200 

Society, 203 

Sally Lunn, 208 

Shrewsbury, 204 

Tea dish, a nice 193 

Tea, Mary's 208 

Warsaw White, 200 

Wonders. 204 

PRESERVED FRUITS AND 
SWEETMEATS. 

Apple Sweetmeats, 220 

Apple Preserre, 220 

Apple Butter, 220 
Apples, to Prevent Waste in 221 

Artichokes, Preserved, 222 

Blackberries, 212 
Brandy Gages, 216 

Canning Fruit, 212 

Curjant and Raspberry Sweet- 
meat, , 214 
Cherry Jam, 214 
Currant Black, Jam 215 
Cherries, Preserved 215 
Cherries, Pickled 215 
Crab apples. Preserved 216 
Currants, Preserved 217 
Citron, Preserved 219 
Cucumbers, Preserved 221 
Gandied Orange Peel Rings 222 



Page 

Citron Preparing, for Cake 228 

Figs, Green Preserved 216 

Green Grape Jam, 214 

Green Figs Preserved, 216 

Jam, Strawberry 212 

Jam, Raspberry 213 

Jam, Cherry 214 

Jam, Green Grape 214 

Jam, Plum 214 

Jam, Pineapple 214 

Jam, Black Currant 215 

Oranges, Preserved 217 

Plum Jam, 214 

Pineapple Jam, 214 

Pineapple Marmalade, 215 

Pineapples Preserved, 216 

Plums or Damsons Preserved 217 

Pickling Pears and Peaches, 218 

Pickling Damson Plums, 218 

Peaches Dried with Sugar, 218 
Plums and Small Fruits Dried, 219 

Pippins, Preserved 221 

Pumpkin, Fried 223 

Quinces, Preserved 215 

Raspberry Jam, 213 

Raspberries, Preserved 218 

Rhubarb, Preserved 217 

Strawberry Jam, 212 

Strawberries in Cans, 218 

Strawberries, Dried 213 

Tomato Figs, 222 

Tomato Sweetmeats, 223 
Vegetable Marrow, Preserved 221 



JELLIES. 



Apple, 

Apple, Crab 

Blackberry, 

Crab Apple, 

Cider, 

Currant, 

Cranberry, 

Calf's feet. 

Gelatine, 

Grape, 

Medlar, 

Quince, 

Rice, 



224 
225 
226 
225 
225 
225 
226 
226 
226 
227 
227 
225 
226 
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227 

Tapioca, 226 

Wine, Mrs. Webster's 225 

Wine, 226 

FRESH FRUITS. 

Blackberries, 229 

Cherries, 230 

Currants, 229 

Currants and Huckleberries, 230 

Currants and Raspberries, 230 

Huckleberries, 230 

Strawberries, 229 



YEAST BREAD, BISCUIT, &C. 

Bread, 282 

Bread, General Rules, 233 

Bread, Rye and Indian 233 

Bread, Graham 234 

Bread, Sweet Brown 234 

Bread, Rice Flour 234 

Bread, Moist Rice 235 

Bread, Apple 235 

Bread, Pulled 235 

Bread, Pieces of 235 

Baked Batter, 236 

Butter Cakes for Tea, 210 

Breakfast Cakes, English 240 

Biscuit, Graham 240 

Breakfast Cakes, Fanny's 236 

Biscuit, 240 

Biscuit, Mrs. D's Tea 287 

Breakfast Johnny Oake, 287 

Breakfast Corncake, 237 
Buttermilk Breakfast Cakes, 288 
Buns, Hot Cross, Good Friday 241 

Gorn Cream Cake, 237 

Corn Bread, 287 

Com Meal Waffles, 238 

Crumpets, Laight St. 239 

Green Corn Cakes, 230 

Hoe Cakes, 236 

Johnny Cake, Breakfast 287 

Johnny Cake, Western 238 

Muffins, 241 

Oatcakes, 239 
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Rusks, 236 

Rolls, French 240 

Rice Biscuit, 236 

Rye Drop Cakes, 236 

Rice Puflfe, 238 

Rice Flour Puflfe, 238 

Rice Flour Cake, 238 

Rolls, Flour and Potato 239 

Rice Waffles, 239 

Shortcake. 235 

Soda Biscuit, 240 

Soft Waffles, 241 

Toast, Dry 242 

Toast, Dip 242 

Toast, Cream 242 

Yeast, 231 

Yeast, Connecticut 231 

Yeast, Excellent 231 

Yeast, Potato 231 

Yeast Cakes, 232 

GRIDDLE CAKES AND FARI- 
NACEOUS DISHES. 

Buckwheat, 242 

Bread, 243 
Bannock, Poughkeepsie Seer's 245 

Common, 242 

Cream, 243 

Economical, 244 

Frumety, English 247 

Flannel, 283 

Gruel, Indian Meal 246 

Hominy and Farina, 245 

Hominy Cakes, 246 

Hasty Pudding, 246 

Hulled Com, 247 

Porridge, Milk 246 

Rice, 243 

Rice Flour, 245 

Rye Meal Mush, 246 

Shrove Tuesday, 248 

Soda, 248 

Scotch, 245 

Samp, 246 

Tomato, 245 
BREAKFAST. 

Bills of Fare for Breakfast, 250 
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TEA, COFFEE, ETC. 



Obfte, 


^fsZ 


CnMiO/ffee, 


'MiZ 


Cotdf^rflw, 


'2M 


ChovAMtm, AmericJMi 


2fA 


OMColste, Freoeh 


204 


Coeoft, 


'2fA 


I>fiiiier Cvfbe, 


2W 


T«, 


204 


Tcft, to nuikc 


200 


IiIHKEB. 




Ptofn BilU of Farv ff/r Visum 




ftU tbe jeur rounds 


20« 


Janiury, 


200 


FeJifomry, 


207 


Mmrch, 


207 




208 


June, 


tif/J 


J«l/. 


260 


AogaiA, 


2eo 


HefiCember* 


261 


fictober. 


262 


NoveuilMT, 


263 


Ileeemtxn', 


2^4 


Birtlvlii/ DinDinr, 


262 


Th^nks%Wm% Dinner, 
Cbriiftiiuui Ihaner, 


26« 


264 


WIXE3 AND VRIVKB. 




musk Cumol, 


266 


BkckWfy, 


268 




f»U 


272 


IMnolf 


266 


Mfwni Ultak 


262 




269 


272 


C.1af*ft Funuli, 


274 


Oxil Cup, 


274 


Ch miwKggiiog, 


270 


'' • - i'liiMjb, 


270 




267 



Elikr Flower, 268 

IJJKK N<«. 27a 

^«K N<ig, Cbriftiiifle 276 

flr*pe, 267 

Orftpe ff/mp, 266 

(iwmAtisrrj, 268 

OrMti Oooedberrr, 2611 

riioger, 21^41 

O'toger Beer, 270 

Oioger fJeer, CmIc 270 

Ginger Pop, 272 

Hop Beer, 270 

It«j^«TAl, 272 

\mnim%i\it, MWk 273 

f^ijjfnfcle l'(irtstil«, 273 

SU^K 271 

^r - f - iti/l«, 273 

Ma/ Mnk, 274 

Milk Pnneb, 270 

Ox^/rd »wig, 274 

Portoble, \jeaumtA9 273 

aniek Beer, 271 

aniek Drink, 272 

Rbnberb, 268 

RMpbernr fif/ntp, 270 

Hproee Aitft 271 

8bnib, 271 

Sbeny Cobbler, 4ilt JxAf 273 

Htoten I«Und Letuonade, 273 

8a«k PoMet, 276 

Mr8CELLAHE0tJ8* 

AppUe, to keep 
Bcitter Cooler, 
BrMd, llomeidiUU 
BedBag», 
Bowinet, to Prefenrt 

Ofmn\Aftt\i iiitttijvl of Egflpi, 



227 
281 

283 
2113 
2SI3 
278 
280 
281 
Cocbineftl, 282 

CommeAl, Iniprofbiff 282 

i*^mu\t.f . aadOliM, 284 
Cr^ikjtiji ,■:....„, 284 

CrMk 1 c^fc f f in f^M, 280 

C>rfi4riit, W»t*r and Fin Proof 286 
crtjijjjnvf, Fire In 286 

*J«rpet. mim\ 287 

Crvpe, to fklEm 288 
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Crape, Water Spots in Black 288 

Cockroaches, 292 

Crickets, ^98 

Damp Woolen Clothing, 280 

Diamond Cement, 281 

Drippings, to clarify 283 

Eggs, Snow Substitute for 280 

Eggs, Corn Starch instead of 280 

Egg paper, 280 

Easter Eggs, 294 

Frozen Potatoes, 280 
Fruit Stains, to Wash From 

Hands 280 

Fruit Sinking, 282 

Flatirons, Rust on 284 

Flatirons, Rough 284 

Fire in Chimney, 286 

Furniture, 287 

Floors, Scouring 287 

Grapes, Keeping 277 

Grease, to Remove 286 

Grease Spots, 291 
Grease on a leather coTered 

Book, 291 

Hair, to Strengthen 281 

Hens, to make lay 282 

Hatching, 283 

Handles, Knife to Fasten 284 

Ivory Handles, 283 

Ice on Windows, -285 

Iron Stain, 290 

Ink Spots on Linen, 289 

Ink on Books, 291 

Ink, Marking 291 
Ink, Green, Blue, Gold and 

Silver 291 

Kitchen Odors, 282 

Kid Gloves, to Oean 290 

Lemons, to Keep 279 

Lobster's Eggs, . 281 

Linen, To take Ink ont of 289 

Linen, To Restore Stained 289 

Mustard, 278 

Mushrooms, To Preserve 279 
Meat, Game, &c.. To keep in 

Hot Weather 279 

Meat, To Remove Taint from 279 

Molasses, To Clarify 293 

Marble, To Clean 286 
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Marks on Table, 286 

Mahogony, To give fine Color 287 

Mildew, to take out 288 

Muslins, Washing 290 

Marking Ink, 291 

Moths, 292 

Nosegays, 293 

Peas, To keep for Winter Use 277 

Parsley, to Keep 279 

Potatoes, Frozen 280 

Polishing Paste, 285 

Paste, Water Proof 286 

Paint, To clean 287 

Paint, Cheap 287 

Papered Walls, 287 

Paint Spots on Ootb,' Silk, &c. 289 

Perfume, Home made 293 

Pot Pourri, 294 

Rust on Knives, 284 

Rough Flatirons, 284 

Rust, Varnish to Prevent 285 

Rays of Sun, 286 

Ribbons, To Iron 228 

Rats and Mice, 292 

Roses, Tincture of 294 

Snow Substitute for Eggs, 280 

Soft Soap, 285 

Silk, To Renovate Black 288 

Silk, To Clean 290 

Spermaceti Spots, 291 

To keep Grapes, t 277 

To keep Apples, 277 

To keep Pears, 277 

To keep Cabbages, 278 

To keep Mustard, 278 

To keep Lemons, 279 

To keep Parsley, 279 

To preserve Mushrooms, 279 
To keep Meat, Game, &c. in 

Hot Weather, 270 

To remove taint from Meat, 279 

Turnips, Size of 280 
To Wash Fruit Stains from 

Hands, 280 

To Make Hens lay in Winter, 282 

To fatten Turkeys, 282 

To Clarify Drippings, 28$ 

To Clarify Molasses, 28:i 

To fasten Knife Handles, 281 
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To take off rust from Flatirons, 284 
To prevent Lamp Chimneys 

Breaking, 285 

To drive Nails, 286 

To Remove Grease, ~ 286 

To Clean Marble, 286 

Table, Marks on 286 

To give fine color to Mahogony, 287 
To Clean Paint, 287 

To Scour Floors, 287 

To Iron Ribbons, 288 

To Stiffen Crape, 288 

To remove broken Spots from 

Velvet 288 

To Clean Black Lace Veils, 288 
To Renovate Black Silk, 288 

To take out Mildew, 288 

To take Ink out of Linen, 289 

To wash print or lawn Dresses, 289 
To wash Colored Muslins, 290 

To restore Stained Linen, 289 

To Clean Silk, 290 

To clean Kid Gloves, * 290 

To remove Spermaceti Spots, 191 
To Preserve Bouquets, 293 

Tincture of Roses, 294 

Vermin, 281 

Voice, to Clear and Strengthen 281 
Varnish to prevent Rust, 288 

Velvet, to remove broken spots 288 
Veils, To Clean 285 

Woolen Clothing, Damp 280 

Windows, Ice on 285 

Water and Fire Proof Cement, 285 
Water Proof Paste, 286 

Water Spots in Black Crape, 288 

FOOD FOR INVALIDS. 

Apple water, 299 

Breakfast, a sick 298 

Beef Tea, ' • 298 

Broiled Tenderloin, 801 

Dinner, 298 

Eggs, soft boiled, 298 

Gruel, 296 

Jelly, Calf's foot 297 

Lemonade, 299 

Milk and Eggs, 301 
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Milk thickened, 300 

Oyster Soup, 801 

Panada, 297 

Pudding, Invalid 298 

Pie, Apple 299 

Prunes, stewed 299 

Pudding, Tapioca cup 800 

Roast Apples, 299 

Soup, Oyster 301 

Toast, Soft 297 

Toast, Egg 297 

Tea, a sick 298 

Toast, Dry 300 

Tapioca Cup pudding, 300 

Toast, Milk ' 800 



FOOD FOR INFANTS 


AND 


CHILDREN. 




Bread and milk, 


305 


Baby Pudding, 


304 


Brown Mush for supper, 


395 


Cow's milk. 


3(M 


Children's Pie, 


305 


Cranberries, 


305 


English Pap, 


303 


Essentials, 


304 


Infant's Broth, 


304 


Pudding, Baby 


304 


Pie, Children's 


305 


Starchy Food, 


303 


Young Children, Food for 


305 



LADIES LUNCHES. 
Bill of Fare, 307 

NEW year's TABLE, EVE- 
NING REFRESHMENTS, 
PARTIES, ETC. 



New Year's Table, 

A Family Dinner Party, 

A small Supper Party, 

Refreshments, 

A Children's Party, 

A Christmas Party, 



300 
310 
310 
311 
311 
812 
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WASHING DAY. 



Washing Day 813 

Blonde Lace, to wash 815 

Colored Starch, 815 

Laces and Needlework, 814 
Muslin, Lawn or Print Dresses, 315 

Saving Soap, 316^ 

Shirts, how to starch 816 

Starch, Colored 315 

Table Cloths, Napkins, etc., 314 

White Flannels, * 314 
Zephyr Goods and Colored 

Flannels, 814 



THE DAIRY. 
Cows, 

Milk Room, 
Making Butter, 

JBWISH RECEIPTS. 
Crackers, Sweet 



317 
817 
317 



828 
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Chicken, Brown fricassee * 819 

Cake, Cup 322 

Cucumbers, Pickled 825 

Dumpling, Lemon 824 

Fish, White stewed 819 

Fritters, Purrin 820 

Fish, Codfish fritters 820 

Meringue's 821 

Marmalade, 823 

Orgent, 323 

Pudding, a good 220 

Pudding, Lemon 821 

Pudding, rich Lemon 321 

Pudding, Apple 321 

Pudding, Bread and Butter 822 

Pudding, Sally Lunn 822 

Pudding, Light 324 

Pudding, Cocoanut 823 

Pudding, Almond 824 

Pickled Cucumbers, 825 

Sandwich, Albert 821 

Tomatoes for Winter use, 224 
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